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PREFAC 


This book is intended both for people who already know 
something of managerial life and for those about to commit 
themselves to it. It is not so much a description of what hap- 
pens to people in management as an attempt to account for 
some of the things that happen. 

The title "Managerial Psychology” was chosen to indi- 
cate that the book is not chiefly about hourly workers or 
union-management relationships. It is mostly about human 
problems within the supervisory and management ranks. 
Applied social scientists have been focusing their interest on 
management more and more since the war, with correspond- 
ingly less emphasis on the organization and motivation of 
hourly workers. I do not wish to evaluate this shift of inter- 
est, only to point it out and to point out that this book goes 
along with it. 

I have used the phrase "human relations” sparingly, be- 
ing careful to keep it out of the title altogether. I have 
avoided it, not because I am against it, but because its 
boundaries are fuzzy, especially at the places where it 
touches important value areas like “democraty.” If this book 
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preaches any social values, democratic or otherwise, they 
have crepUn unwittingly. My purpose here has been to de- 
scribe and organize data and ideas. 

The book begins with an examination of the individual 
and his behavior, i.e., with the way people tick. The second 
part is concerned widi influence in face-to-face situations, 
with the problem of getting other people to tick differently. 
The third section covers conMnittees and small groups and 
the special problems encountered by management people 
trying to tick effectively together. The fourth section is 
about the nature of business organizations and some of the 
problems that seem to arise only in large organizations. 
Some questions for discussion about each chapter are 
grouped in a body after Part IV. They are followed by a 
section of notes and references. 

Dividing the material in this way appears reasonable both 
because it allows for systematic development from the 
single person on up to the large mass of people and be- 
cause it covers the major categories of personal and social 
problems that modem managers are likely to meet. For the 
manager seems to be faced, first, with die problem of using 
himself to solve problems in a sea of industrial stresses; sec- 
ond, with the problem of coping wth specific individuals 
who may or may not help him satisfy his needs and do his 
job; third, with the problem of utilizing groups of people in 
teams and committees, groups whom he must lead and stim- 
ulate; and, finally, Nvith the problem of motivating and co- 
ordinating the efforts of large groups who work “under” him, 
but whom he seldom encounters face to face. 

The decision to emphasize the theoretical, and thereby to 
allow only secondary emphasis on the “practical,” was not 
taken lightly. My task was to try to design a book that 



would be useful to both actual and potential industrial peo- 
ple (i.e., a practical book) and that would also do reason- 
able justice to the social sciences. So I have chosen to em- 
phasize theory but to present it in a way that is as simple, 
straightfoiAvard, and practical as I can make it. I have tried 
to do this by using illustrations, by working most points from 
the specific to the general, by sliding lightly over some 
areas that are too complicated to handle, by limiting foot- 
notes, references, and sources of evidence (for which I beg 
my colleagues* indulgence), and by periodically devoting 
particular chapters to special industrial problems in order 
to illustrate the way theory can be used. 

Several people who are entirely innocent of responsibil- 
ity for this book have neverUieless influenced it consider- 
ably. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology team ( now 
scattered) of Douglas McGregor, Irving Knickerbocker, 
Alex Bavelas, and Mason Haire will surely see much of 
their effect. My three years with Leo Nejelski in Nejelski 
and Company left their impression too. More recently I 
have been much impressed by developments in information 
theory and the model-building approaches to organizations 
developed at Carnegie Institute of Tedinology. Even 
though I am far from expert, I have tried to integrate some 
of these points of view into the book because I feel they are 
critically important, 

I am grateful to the Journal of Business and Personnel 
for permission to use portions of my papers that originally 
appeared in those journals. 

This book was written while I was on the faculty of the 
School of Business, University of Chicago. My thanks go to 
my former colleagues there for their stimulating criticisms 
of parts of the manuscript; to students in the University of 



Glucagons Executive Program, on whom the manuscript was 
tried out as a text; to Miss Naomi Shoop and her staff 
(especially Walter Paichel) for their work on the prelimi- 
nary manuscript; and to my wife, who really tore into ffie 
final version. 


Habold J. Leavitt 
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PEOPLE ONE AT A TIME 
THE UNITS OF MANAGEMENT 



INTRODUCTORY NOTf 


In these next several chapters the reader will find a presen* 
tation of the concepts of human behavior that seem most 
relevant to managerial problems. Such consideration of peo- 
ple and their behavior seems a prerequisite to any con- 
scious attempt to learn how better to “manage” people. 
“Conscious” is a key word, because many persons ( includ- 
ing many businessmen), are extremely skilful managers 
even though they go about their activities more or less in- 
tuitively. Those of us who are not so gifted need to think 
out loud about human relations and about ourselves as 
mechanisms for solving business problems. 

Although the book as a whole purports to deal with prob- 
lems of management, this first section focuses almost en- 
tirely on the individual human being. The reasons for this 
“impracticar’ digression are several; First, the characteris- 
tics of people in general are a good base from which to 
build up to the characteristics of people in industry. Second, 
managers, unlike parents, must work with used, not new, 
human beings— human beings whom other people have got- 
ten to first Third, the manager is his own best management 
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mecKanism. An examination of his own makeup should 
therefore he useful to him. 

Part I is designed as follows: It starts with some funda- 
mental assumptions about what is “true” of all people 
everywhere. It moves then to a more detailed examination 
of the ways people differ from one another and some of the 
sources of those differences. Next, personality differences 
and their influence on the ways people see and deal with 
other things and other people are considered. Two chap- 
ters deal with the problem of pressure— tiie effects of frus- 
tration and conflict on behavior. One chapter is concerned 
with conscious problem solving, the everyday life of the 
manager. Finally one long chapter is given over to the prac- 
tical problem of assessing people for particular assignments. 

The goal of diis section is both to simplify and compli- 
cate the reader’s picture of people— to simplify by systema- 
tizing and interrelating some basic ideas (most of wWcb are 
not new) and to complicate by pointing out the infinite 
shades of gray and the multitude of interacting variables 
that can occur in the behaving human organism. 



Chapter 1 


PEOPLE ARE ALIKE 
SOME BASIC IDSAS 


Businessmen’s decisions, like other people’s, are usually 
based on some combination of fact and theory They are 
choices made by interpreting things observed in the hght 
of things believed And in most of their decisions business^ 
men are reasonably aware of the particular beliefs they are 
using in interpreting the facts they observe They take sup- 
ply and demand ideas into account in making marketing de- 
cisions, for example And they often use high level technical 
theory m attacking engineenng and production problems 
Busmessmen also use theory m dealing with human prob 
lems But m the human area theorizing seems to be much 
more imphcit or even unconsciovs The theones of human 
behavior diat businessmen hold seem also to be much more 
diverse than their economic and engineenng theones, per- 
haps because they are much more the pnvate property of 
individual executives Here, for instance, are some pairs 
of theoretical assertions that have been made by business 
executives Each of them necessarily reflects some basic as 
sumptions about the nature of man 
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People are basically lazy, or. People just want a cKance to 
show what they can do 

Always be careful of an execubve who loses his temper, 
or, Watch out for the man who never loses his temper 
A good salesman sells himself before his product, or, A 
good product sells itself 

If you give people a finger they’ll take the whole arm, or. 
Kindness begets kindness 

Men. need to know exactly what their jobs are, or. Men 
will work best when they can make their own jobs 
Each of these statements ( and the list is not at all exhaus- 
tive) IS either an assumption about the nature of people or 
a derivation from sucdi an assumption Each is a flat, un- 
equivocal generalization, much like the statement, "Air is 
lighter than water ” 

The fact that many of these generahzations contradict 
one another suggests that they cannot all be nght and there 
fore raises difficult questions of proof and consistency This 
section of this book does not aim to prove that some are 
true and some are false What it does aim to do is to pro- 
vide a set of internally consistent generalizations, general- 
izations that should be useful in predicting human behavior, 
whether they are fundamentally true or not 

All of us seem to make some kind of generahzations about 
people, and this is important in deciding what is “practical ’ 
and what is "only theoretical" Managers have a reputation 
for practicahty and hardheadedness, a reputation fledghng 
managers may mistakenly equate with entirely concrete and 
non general thinking Yet statements like those above are 
extremely general, extremely theoretical They may express 
poor theory, but they point up the need for theorebcal gen- 
eralizations to serve as a foundation for practicality Some 
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kind of psychological theoiy is just as necessary for the 
manager dealing with human problems as is electrical and 
mechanical theory for the engineer dealing with machine 
problems. Without theory the engineer has no way of diag- 
nosing what might be wrong when the engine stops, no 
way of pre-estimating the effects of a proposed change in 
design. Without some kind of psychological theory, the 
manager cannot attach meaning to the red flags of human 
disturbance; nor can he predict the likely effects of changes 
in organization or personnel policy. 

The particular theoretical position outlined in these early 
chapters will not be new to most readers. Most of us already 
accept it but often do not use it If it is good theory it should 
lead to useful predictions. Incidentally, if it is good theory 
it may not necessarily be true theory. No one knows wheth- 
er some of the things said here are true or false. The reader 
can decide for himself whcUier or not they are useful. 

Three Basic Assumptions about People 
Suppose we asked this question of many kinds of people: 
**What are the fundamental, unexceptionable truths of hu- 
man behavior?” Suppose one asked it of college students, 
union members, top- and middle-level managers, foremen, 
salesmen, nurses, and housewives. The answers would in- 
clude generalizations like these; 

People are products of their environment. 

People want security. 

AH people want is bread and butter. 

People are fundamentally la^. 

People are fundamentally selfish. 

People only do what they have to do. 

People are creatures of habit. 
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People are products of their heredity 

Some of these answers, hke the generahzations we talked 

level 1 ^ ’ "T but at another 

level the contradictions disappear If one orgamzes them. 

many mrd°'* the same generahzations that 

Sar “t P^y^bologists would offer For three major 
Ideas are implicit in that list ^ 

hawo'r 1 human be- 
ris1mriicr\f ‘ T r Objects Lsal- 

affect beLvio” / n'*^*^* environment and heredity 
afect behavior and that what is outside influences what I 

something that hehn ^ ^ pointed toward 

things “ go'-' <brectad, that people want 

want- or a “need ’ora “dnve” ^ ® 

for eonceptuahzmg huma*'T''!f'’ beginning of a system 
ideas, human behavior cm ’^'^'P 

play from cause to moUve to 

■t IS also helpful to think of *et, " “'g^' 

a closed circuit Amval at a a i i generally formmg 
ohminates the motive which '"'““ates the cause, which 
for instance, a man’s stomn h^ fbe behavior Thus, 

ulates impulses interpreted^ omptmess stim- 

ot hunger sUmulates action .n ^^“g boogiy”. the feehng 
food The food fijjs ® direction of food, he gets 

" causing cessation of the 
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“feeling hungry” impulses, which in turn eliminates the be- 
havior in search of food. 

This closed circuit conception includes one major danger. 
Many “psychological” as distinct from “physical” goals are 
not finite and specific. One can consume a specific quantity 
of food and thereby temporarily stop feeling hungry for 
more. It is doubtful, however, Uiat one can consume a spe- 
cific quantity of prestige, for imtancc, and feel sated. Pres- 
tige and other “psychological” goals seem to be ephemeral 
and boundless; enough may never be obtained to inactivate 
the causes and hence the motive. 


The Person 


Stimulus 

(Cause)! 


Need 

-♦-(Want) — 
Tension 
Discomfort 


Behavior 


iGoal 


Fic. 1.— A basic model of behavior 


These assumptions of causality, motivation, and direction 
are nevertheless useful assumptions if they are accepted as 
unexceptionable. Causality, motivation, and direction can 
be thought of as applying equally to all people, of all ages, 
in all cultures, at all times. When one makes such assump- 
tions they should lead one, upon observing human behavior, 
always to seek motive and, behind motive, cause. 

There are many different perspectives on these assump- 
tions, but the basic assumptions remain Intact For example, 
one can say that behavior is an attempt to get rid of tension. 
Tension then equals motivation: and the objective of be- 
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each nfhp n r rough synonyms for 

om- o*"d “tensLs” or “discom- 

treUrinateT T' “ effort 

causes of tensiom.'"'* ^ seeking goals that neutr^'ze the 

eoS«dere”““™““” ” -nd dis- 

*e emphasis on the^p^hfrom — 

on the null frnm r* j » inside the person rather than 

they want " They fell “''d''*t*tcs who “don’t know what 
to say what h^ftht f but can’t seem 

a good deal of the HmT f^r 'behave this way 

inside but not beiny abl’ **’*’ tension from 

would eliminate goal that 

job or another one hn ^ search vaguely, trying one 
we T 

trick. Only then maTwe be ‘‘°”®dnng that does the 
feeling of tension with som * ''P particular 

We can head directly for g°‘‘’’ ®o that next time 

nfter all, doesn’t start out S°- The baby, 

out saying, "I fee] disco.^^*”®’ * “ ’'“'do-” He starts 

fosontoVallleTrrlmbr^"'’"^^ »“ 

he discoyers that the hntil “’’“'oors he can muster until 
comfort. Only then can b d'ot particular dis- 

rio'vn his behayior so that b» “d narrow 

exhausting himself. " g“' 'o iiis goal -without 

•hot the «temat?ronrUorrf ooncepts, they suggest 
equilibrium condiUon in whi<* T '’’““g^t of as an 

ultmiate,yiUbeunattamaU^s*.*‘° dchaye. This 

tomable so long as one fly after another 
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goes on landing on man s rump to stir up some new need 
and to force him to go on swishing his tail. 

Of course the same landscape can be drawn from a 
brighter perspective. The tendency not to behave unless one 
has to can also account for mans capacity to learn. It can 
account for the baby’s abili^ to become an increasingly 
efficient food finder. The diffuse kicking, squalling, and 
rolling give way over a few years to the simpler and more 
efficient behavior of learning to find and open the cookie 
jar. If people were not thus naturally stingy in their e:^end- 
itures of energy, if they did not abhor unnecessary effort, if 
they were not la^, then their factories would probably be 
no more efficient today than they were fifty years ago, if 
the factories existed at all. 

This picture leaves no room for purely “self-starting” be- 
havior. Something must always show up to stimulate needs. 
Nor does it allow for the idea of “habit,” if habit means 
uncaused or undirected repetitive behavior. If the word 
"habit” is to fit here, it will have to mean something like 
“characteristic ways of trying to satisfy certain needs." The 
disorderly file clerk is not, then, just disorderly because he 
has disorderly habits. He is disorderly because he has 
learned to try to satisfy his needs by what we consider dis- 
orderly means. Nor is tiie inmate of the booby hatch just a 
different kind of human being from those on the outside. 
He is in there because his best methods for satisfying his 
needs have landed him there. 

So these tiuree assumptions (cause, motivation, direction) 
become theoretical starting points. Perhaps they are worth 
careful thought. For the reader should consider the impli- 
cations of these ideas for such concepts as ""free wifi,” 
"habit,” and "insane behavior.” Accepting these assumptions 
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will probably require some revision of the usual meaning 
of these ideas. 

In Summary 

This chapter has made three interrelated assumptions about 
human behavior: 

1. Behavior is caused. 

2. Behavior is motivated. 

3. Behavior is goal directed. 

In the process some alternative assumptions have been 
implicitly discarded. We have discarded the ideas that be- 
havior is “self-starting” and that it is "random,” i.e., that it 
is going nowhere, for no reason. 

Moreover, tine three assumptions are assumed to be inter- 
related in a circular sequence: from cause to motivation to 
goal direction. Arrival at the goal inactivates the cause, and 
hence eliminates the motive, and hence eliminates the goal- 
directed behavioti although some goals may not be finite. 

Many different words can be used to deal with these 
three ideas. Words like "drive,” “tension," "need,” and “dis- 
equilibrium," for example, are all approximate synonyms 
for the word “motive.” 


n 



chapter 2 


PEOPLE ARE DIFFERENT 

THE GROWTH OF INDIVIDUALITY 


While people are alike, they are also different They are 
alike in that their behavior is caused, motivated, and goal 
directed and their physical equipment is roughly similar. 
They are different to the extent that they are subject to dif- 
ferent kinds of stimulation, that they vary in kinds and de- 
grees of motivation, that they behave in many different 
ways to achieve many different goals, and that they have 
different sizes and powers in dieir physical equipment. The 
purpose of this chapter is to try to account (only at the 
broadest level) for range and kinds of differences that 
every manager has observed among those around him. 

The Range of Motives 

Consider the variety of motives whicJi seem to occur in 
human behavior. Consider, for example, the class of be- 
havior called "work.” What are the motives for work; what 
are the tensions or discomforts that people try to eliminate 
through work? Why should people sacrifice so much of the 
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good life to walk into the plant morning after morning, year 
after year? Clearly, different individuals will give different 
answers to such questions, and each answer may be per- 
fectly true for each person. Clearly, too, any single indi- 
vidual may come up with a variety of motives to fit his 
particular case. Direct questioning of a random portion of 
the American population would certainly include such an- 
swers as these: 

I work for money and the food, shelter, and goods money 
buys. 

I work for status and recognition. 

1 work to belong; to be part of a group. 

I work to get to the top. 

I work because it’s only right that people should work. 

1 work for knowledge and understanding. 

I work for security. 

I work for the feeling of accomplishment 1 get from a job 
well done. 

This list is not exhaustive. Some of the statements are 
concrete and specific; others are vague and shadowy. Some 
seem to overlap one another in meaning. Perhaps the reader 
will, nevertheless, go along with the generalization that 
most people work for some variety of reasons like these and 
that most people would also be willing to do some work 
for almost any one of the reasons listed, even if the others 
did not exist. But perhaps before he will go along, the 
reader may want to add at least one qualification*, these 
motives may be real only for most people in America this 
year. Although some of ffiem may be universal, others may 
be specific to our culture or to certain subgroups within our 
culture. This would be a valid qualification. 
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''he Classes of Needs 

.coking back over the Kst of motives, one can classify them 
nto at least two major groups. Some arise from needs that 
ire essentially physical and ■^asic”; needs for food, for 
vater, for warmth. One could add others: needs to urinate, 
o defecate, to sleep, and so on. These are clear-cut, unam- 
riguous needs; they are physiologieal; they are universal; 
diey are present in infants as well as adults; they are even 
present in most other classes of animals. They seem un- 
questionably to be part of the person's original mhom 


jquipment. . , 

The second large class of needs, however, is less easily 
lefinable. Needs for achievement, status, and “belongmg- 
less” are much more "psychological,'' more clearly hmited 
:o human beings, and for the most part 
observable in the newborn. They also seem highly tod.^u- 
alistic-much more so than the basic physical 
seem to be present to an estreme degree m some people 
and almost mn-existent in others. We do not ^ 

characterize one another as “food seekers, but we do ofte 
characterize a person as a “power seeker or a presbge 
seeker.” In fact, our judgment of the 
logical needs in other people makes up “ 
iudement of their personalities. AppUcabon blaAs for m- 
dusWal jobs seldom include quesUons about 
water a man drinks or how many 

lunch. But they do include quesbons about his amhibons 

and his social interests. , . , jc thr hulk 

It is in these so-called psycholoffcal needs that 4e 
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these needs in difierent individuals. This problem could 
lead us quickly into the question of the importance of 
heredity and environment, hut that would be an unprofit- 
able venture. If the reader prefers to believe that the psy- 
chological needs are acquir^ out of our environment, such 
a belief will not affect the position taken here. If he prefers 
to believe that the seeds of psychological needs lie in the 
genes and that environment only fertilizes and nurtures 
diem, that position is also tenable. 

Dependency and the Development 
of Personality 

The most important issue seems to be this one: Can we, 
with as few assumptions as possible, account for the devel- 
opment of individually different adult personalities? For the 
back-slapping sales manager and the quick, methodical 
comptroller? 

A theoiy, it has been said, is as good as its ratio of pre- 
dictions to assumptions. To economize on assumptions, we 
may assume here that only the basic physical needs are in- 
herited and then go on from there. It is then possible to 
account broadly for the elaborate complex of needs Uaat 
exists in a Uventy-year-old while assuming that all he had 
to begin with were (1) his basic physical needs and (2) bis 
body. In his "body” we must include his sense organs, plus 
his memory^a mechanism for retaining information picked 
up by the sense organs— plus a decision-making mechanism, 
plus a tendency to be stingy in the expenditure of energy, 
plus a muscular system that allows the person to move and 
act upon his environment. If that is the person’s original 
basic equipment, it is almost enough to account for the ac- 
cessories he will have added by the time he is ten or twenty 
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or forty. But he still needs one more characteristic, a char- 
acteristic that is not so much a part of the person as of the 
relationship between the person and fhe world. This addi- 
tional characteristic is dependency— ihe dependency of the 
newborn infant on parents for the satisfaction of his needs; 
the dependency of the growing child on parents, teachers, 
and friends; of husband on wife; and of people in industry 
on their bosses; and vice versa. 

If die human infant came into the world with almost com- 
plete physical development like some other animal young, 
then we might have to devise quite a diflFerent theory to ac- 
count for the adult personality. In fact, if the infant could 
fend for himself from the start, the adult personality would 
be noticeably different from what it is. 

but any infant who survives to adulthood has necessarily 
passed through a period in which he was almost entirely 
dependent upon other people for the satisfaction of his 
basic physical needs. And this dependency, coupled with 
die presence of physical needs and a good but incomplete 
physical plant, may give us die leverage to account for the 
development of a great many secondary and tertiary men- 
tal needs. To see how this dependency lever might work, 
consider this entirely hypothetical illustration: 

Suppose that you suffer from a magical 
ailment. The major symptom of the ailment 
is paralysis— complete paralysis. But though 
you are paralyzed, your head is perfectly 
clear and your senses are perfectly keen. 
You can hear, you can see, you can feel, you 
can think—but you can’t move. 

You have a brother who possesses a magi- 
cal gift Whenever his hand is on your 
shoulder you are cured; you can move as 
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well as anyone else But when he takes his 
hand away the paralysis immediately re- 
turns 

Assume that your brother is a mce guy, 
he spends a good deal of his time widi his 
hand on your shoulder, and he goes through 
considerable mconvemence to do this 
Through his help you can lead somedimg 
approximahng a normal life You have not 
had this disease very long, but by now you 
have gotten over the shock that it entailed, 
and you are tiymg to settle down to the best 
life you can work out 
This morning you awake, but of course 
you cannot move You he m bed until your 
brodier comes m to put his hand on your 
shoulder Whereupon you nse, dress, and 
wash You have breaHast, chat, and read 
the monung paper You do everything that 
you may have done before you had die dis- 
ease 

Over breakfast your brother annoimces 
that he forgot to tell you he has a dentist’s 
appomtment this monung He will have to 
leave the house about ten He probably will 
not be back until noon This is a matter of 
no great concern to you, since it’s just a two- 
hour absence 

With his hand on your shoulder you ar- 
range a comfortable place m which you can 
Sit while your brother is gone You set an 
ea^ chair by the window, put your feet on 
an ottoman, and tune m a radiio to a pro- 
gram you particularly like You open the 
window to let the warm air and sim In and 
to see what’s gomg on outside You settle 
down for the two-hour absence 
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Now let the reader seriously ask himself these questions: 

1, Just how would you feel about your brother at this 
momentP 

2. What do you think you would do to your brother at 
this moment? 

Your answers probably fall into one of these major cate- 
gories; (1) I would feel angry and resentful. (2) I would 
feel extremely relieved; extremely grateful that he had fi- 
nally arrived. (3) I would feel mixed up: angry and resent- 
ful, on the one hand, and relieved and grateful, on the 
other. 

To the action question, answers range from: (1)1 would 
sock him on the nose to (2) I would throw my arms around 
him and kiss him. 

Each of these answers is appropriate and understandable. 
Together they represent the necessary conflict of feelings 
that derive from the complete dependency of one individual 
on another. The person who says he would feel angry and 
hostile will probably be ready to admit that those would be 
predominant but not exclusive feelings. While he feels 
angry, he may at the same time feel affectionate and grate- 
ful. The man who says he will feel grateful and relieved will 
probably admit that he is also angry and irritated. Some 
admixture of these almost polar feelings will probably be 
present in everyone. This is the pecufiar phenomenon of 
ambivalence, of die simultaneous existence of opposite feel- 
ings in the same place at the same time. 

Similarly, at the action level, the man who says, “I would 
sock my brother on the nose,” might be willing to add, “But 
I might feel awfully sorry afterward." And the man who 
says, I would throw my arms around him," mi^t add that 
his embrace would include a touch of a bear hug. 
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Suppose further that this sort of incident happened often, 
for month after month. Might you then develop an increas- 
ing wish for independence from your brother? Might you 
also seek ways of controlling your brother, of “getting some- 
thing on him," so that you would not have to count impo- 
tently on his good wiU? And suppose he a partcdarly 
bad brother who didn’t care much for you? Wouldnt tha 
intensify your wishes for independence from him or power 

over him? . , . l- ^ 

Extreme dependency thus serves as a lever for initiating 
other kinds of needs. To the extent that dependency yields 
ready saUsfaetion of existing needs that one eanno sabsty 
independently-to that extent one’s feelings ^ 
positive, friendly, affectionate, 

is likely to develop strong social needs. To the extent * 
dependency does not satisfy, but rather 
extent one is likely to develop feelings of anger hostity 
and to wish more strongly for independence and autonomy, 

to develop strong egoistic needs. ovolvcf? He 

The ilut suffers from this kind of -ag-al paralys^^^ He 

is entirely dependent on adults for the 
inborn physical needs. But because no parent “U be en 
tirely sa^fying (or eoh-ly c^d ^ 

necessarily develop some mixtur P oarents 

ings, first toward the parents and then, smce the parents 

very often are the world, toward the w'’™. 

No parents can entirely satisfy or entir y 
infant for these reasons: Infants '"ho eneoumer^oriyj^^^ 
tration in their very early attempts to sa fy 
simply do not survive. Children who don g . for 
ZlLr end of the scale, however, no infant ca-> •■opejor 
perfect satisfaction. No parent has the prescienc 
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all the infant’s wants before they arise or the patience to 
satisfy every want ho does foresee. So no adult in the world 
grew up through complete frustration in infancy or through 
complete satisfaction. 

The working range is the range between the extremes on 
the satisfaction-frustration scale. Parents can consciously or 
inadvertently work predominantly near one end of the scale 
or the other. And the extent to which the predominance 
actually is at one end or die other, logedier widi the physi- 
ological givens, probably accounts for the general pattern 
of early personality development in any particular child. 
Teachers, bosses, and other people can perform in tiie same 
range later to finish off personality development. 

To be more accurate, one can put it this way: Some in- 
fants face a world that is mostly non-satisfying, non-pre- 
dictable, and non-controllable from the beginning. Some 
infants face a world tibat is more satisfying, more predict- 
able, and more controllable. Children faced with an unpre- 
dictable and uncontrollable world are more likely to grow 
fearful and hostile early. They are more likely to wish 
strongly for independence. And they are more likely to be 
concerned with egoistic needs, with mechanisms by which 
independence may be gained, i.e., with power, ingratiation, 
acquisition of goods, and so on. 

On the other hand, children whose early years are mostly 
satisfying are more likely to be secure and dependent. They 
are more likely to develop predominantly social needs, witii 
only secondary concern (unless tiiey learn it later) about 
autonomy and independence. 

These acquired sets of feelings can now be thought of as 
two new classes of learned needs. One set is of essentially 
social needs, for dependency, for affiliation with people 
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(because people satisfy needs), for afTection, and the like. 
The other set is egoistic^ i.e., concerned wth the self in 
relation to otlier people rallicr than uath other people 
per sc. In tljis class belong the emerging needs for inde- 
pendence, for power (over other people), for prestige (as 
one kind of power over other people), for knowledge (an- 
other Jdnd of power), and the like. 

The Exient of Parental Control 

Theoretically, the relabH'C development of one of these sets 
of needs or tlie other in a child is partially controllable by 
on outsider, the parent He can encourage social needs by 
satisfying physical needs, and he can encourage egoistic 
needs by frustrating physical needs. In practice, the prob- 
lem is not quite so simple. For one thing, frustration of 
physical needs in infancy is likely to be accompanied by two 
by-products— hostib'ly and fcarfuincss— as %vcU as by a \vish 
for independence, hforcover, if one were really to frustrate 
continuously, he would soon have to frustrate not only phys- 
ical needs but the egoistic needs that begin to emerge from 
the early frustrations. So now the frustrating parent, having 
developed in his child a wish for independence, must with- 
hold &e right to independence. The next step then is the 
tdiild who wants independence but cannot successfully get 
it. Nothing he does for himself is right or successful Where 
then? Perhaps a retreat from the world, a kind of internal 
or fantasy independence. When he grows up a little this be- 
havior may earn him a complicated psychiatric label. 

There is another key factor in this picture. When a child, 
or an adult for that matter, is prevented from getting what 
ho wants, he is apt to become angry and to attack the thing 
that blocks him. The child strikes out blindly at Mama, the 
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adolescent uses Hs fists> the adult often attacks with words. 
Suppose our hypothetical parent frustrates the child so that 
he wants to attack the parent. He kicks and he bites and he 
howls. Does the parent now decide to satisfy or to frustrate 
tills new behavior? Does he let himself be attacked success- 
fully, or does he frustrate the attack by using his superior 
force to retaliate? If he does tiie first, what becomes of his 
dignity? If he does the second, what does he teach the 
chUd? Probably he teaches the child that he must suppress 
or repress his hostility. But tiie suppression of hostility is not 
the same as the absence of hostility. The child who is not 
allowed to lack still feels like kicking. Extend this behavior 
over time, day after day, incident after incident, and the 
pattern becomes one of internalized, non-expressed, "sat- 
upon” hatred and anger, sometimes with a cover of equa- 
nimity and calm. 

Thh is not to say that the <tiiild is forever what he be- 
comes in, say, his first year of life. On the contrary, the 
cWld is always sometiiing more than his history. And pres- 
ent needs plus dependency can account for the develop- 
ment of new needs in adults as well as in children. But the 
outgrowth of very early experiences ( experiences in trying 
to satisfy one's physical needs through a wholly dependent 
relationship) is a foundation for the broad outlines of later 
personality. The first years have a good deal to do with de- 
termining whether or not the child feels essentially secure 
or Insecure about his place in the world and essentially op- 
timistic or pessimistic about other people. 

Dependency in Industry 

The things people learn in this first and most important 
dependency relationship probably also have a good deal to 
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do with the way they face and deal with the less extreme 
dependency relationships of later life-like die relationship 
one has with his superiors in industrial organizations. 

In fact, if we want to put this story in managerial terms, 
we need only to go over the last few pages and change a 
few labels. We can read "manager” for parent, and em- 
ployee” for “child." And then we go on to tone down all the 
consequences a few notches. The employee, a used model 
of a child, enters a less extreme dependency relatio^b'p 
when he goes to work, and he enters with already existent 
social and egoistic as well as physical needs. If people in 
the company are "good brothers.” the probability that the 
employee will learn to feel trustful and affiliative is pretty 
good-if he is already reasonably trustful of people with 
power. If people in the company are "bad brothers, his 
predominant local feelings (superimposed in a complicated 
way on the general feelings he brought in) are more likely 


to be hostile and competitive. 

It is important to point out here that this view about early 
dependency may conflict with some widespread behefs 
about training both children and employees. For example 
this posMon suggests that strong disciphne for fte infant 
will probably lead to hostility and fear and to power 

and fndependenoe seeking. It suggests further that a histo^ 
of frustration probably makes later frustraUons more M- 
cult to take raUier than easier. And, in a s.tuabon in ^oh 
great psychological pressure is to be put on a man. holders 
ff this position would place their money on 
had not gone through an infantile school ^ 
logical knocks. They would pick the man whose parratal 
relationships and preferably his later ones had been «m- 
fortable and relatively free from psychological want. (Ina 
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dentally, the evidence from studies of successful executives 
is consonant with this view. Successful executives tend to 
come from harmonious, higher-income homes and to have 
liked their families and teachers.) For die first year or two, 
the best way to “spoil” a child would dierefore seem to be 
to deny him what he wants. The best way not to “spoil” him 
is to help him get everydung he wants. And, if one consid- 
ers die new employee instead of the new baby, tiie same 
conclusions might hold. But more of this in later chapters. 

In Summary 

People are bom with physical needs. They later either ac- 
quire or blossom out with a host of other social and egoistic 
needs. These new psycholo^cal needs dan he thought of as 
outgrowths of (1) physical needs, (2) the nervous system 
of the physical body, plus (3) dependency on other people. 

The child is dependent on adults. Adults can make that 
dependency predominantly satisfying or predominandy frus- 
trating. Satisfaction builds security and social needs; frus- 
tration builds insecurity, hostility, and egoistic needs. 

The dependency conditions of infancy recur in later life 
in industry and elsewhere. The same infantile learning for- 
mula may prevail at the adult level. 
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PERCEPTION 

FROM THE INSIDE LOOKING OUT 


The two precedjQg chapters were about the world's influ- 
ence on the development of the person; in this one the issue 
is the person’s influence on the world. The major questions 
are fliese; How and why do people see things differently? 
How objective can people be? 0o people see only what 
they want to see? or don't want to see? What part do peo- 
ple's personal views of the world play in the supervisory 
process? 

The Perceptual World 

Most of us recognize diat the world-as-we-see-it is not nec- 
essarily the same as the worId-as-it-*'realIy*’-is. Our answer 
depends on what we heard, not on what was really said. 
The housewife buys what she likes best, not what is best. 
Whether we feel hot or cold depends on us, not on the ther- 
mometer. The same job may look like a good job to one of 
us and a sloppy job to another. 

To specify Ae problem, consider the line drawing in 
Figure 2. Ilus is a picture of a woman. Here are some 
questions about it: (1) How old is the woman at the time 
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of tfie picture? (2) Does she have any outstanding physical 
characteristics? (8) Is she "reasonably attractive” or "down- 
right ugly”? 

Show the picture to ten oflier people. Do they all see the 
same diing? If some think she looks between twenty and 
thirty, does anyone think she*s over fifty? If some think she*s 
over fifty, does anyone think shes between twenty and 
diirty? How does one account for the conflicts? Are the dif- 
ferences simply differences in taste? Or in standards of 



Fic. 2.— Wife or inolher-ln»law? 
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beauty? Or is each person distorting the “real” world in a 
different way? 

This old psychology-textbook picture is intentionally am- 
biguous. It can be seen either as an ugly old hag with a long 
and crooked nose and toothless mouth or as a reasonably 
attractive young girl with head turned away so that one 
can barely see one eyelash and part of a nose. More im- 
portantly, the picture will be based on the facts as they 
are seen by the viewer, which may be different from the 
“facts” seen by another viewer. 

Incidentally, if the reader still sees only one of the two 
figures, he is getting a good feeling of what a need is. 
The tension or discomfort that one feels when he thinks he 
is missing somethings others can see or when he feels be 
hasn’t quite closed a gap in his knowledge— that is a nee . 
And it will probably be difficult to concentrate on reading 
further unUl he satisfies that unsatisfied need by finding the 
second face in the picture. 

The Influence of Our "Needs 
on Our Perceptions 

The hag picture is another demonstration of a commonplace 
observation, i.e., that people see things differently, that the 
world is what we make it, that everyone wears his own 
rose-colored glasses. But consider some additional ques- 
tions: Whence the rose-colored glasses? Are the 
always rose-colored? That is, does one always see what he 
wants to see. or does he see what he is afraid he will see. 

or bodi? , . . _ 

These questions are important because the pnmaiy Jsme 
of “human relations” is to consider ways in which individu- 
als can affect the behavior of other individuals. If it is true 
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that people behave on the basis of the perceived world, 
then changing behavior in a predetermined direction can 
be made easier by understanding the individual’s present 
perception of the world. For if there is any common human- 
relations mistake made by industrial superiors in their re- 
lations with subordinates, it is the mistake of assuming that 
the “real” world is all that counts, that everyone works for 
the same goals, that the facts speak for diemselves. 

But if people do act on their perceptions, different people 
perceive things differently. How, then, is the manager, for 
example, to know what to expect? What determines how 
particular people will perceive particular things? 

The answer has already been given in die preceding 
chapters. People’s perceptions are determined by their 
needs. Like the mirrors at amusement parks, we distort the 
world in relation to our own tensions. Children from poorer 
homes, when asked to draw a quarter, draw a bigger than 
actual one. Industrial employees, when asked to describe 
the people they work with, talk more about their bosses 
(the people more important to their needs) than about 
dieir peers or subordinates, and so on. 

But the problem is more complicated than that. People 
may perceive what is important to their needs, but does 
this mean people see what they want to see, or what they 
are afraid to see? Both wishes and fears are important to 
one s needs. The ans>ver seems to be that we perceive both, 
but according to certain rules. We magnify a compliment 
from higher up in the organization but we also magnify a 
word of disapproval. We dream of blondes, but we also 
have nightmares. And sometimes we just don’t pay atten- 
tion at all to things that are quite relevant. We forget 
dentist s appointments; we oversleep when we have exami- 
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nations coming up; we manage to forget to clean the base* 
ment or to call on this particular customer. 

Selective Perception 

Whah then, are the rules of selective perception? The best 
answer we can give is this one: If one re-examines his mem- 
ories of the past, he may find that his recall of positive, 
satisfying things is better tfian his recall of negative, un- 
pleasant things. He may find it easier to wake early to go 
fishing than to get to a dentists appointment. He may look 
forward, in fact, to doing pleasant, satisfying jobs but may 
evade mildly disturbing and unpleasant jobs. One senior 
executive recently commented to the author that the biggest 
problem he encounters with young management people is 
their tendency to avoid the little unpleasant decisions— like 
disdplining people or digging through boring and repetitive 
records or writing unpleasant letters. This executive felt 
that his younger men would be far more effective if they 
could learn to deal as promptly with these uncomfortable 
little decisions as they did with the big ones. 

But we can see some sense in this selective remembering 
if we look for it. There are some advantages to a person in 
being blind to unpleasantness, even if such blindness cuts 
down his working effectiveness. Ignoring the unpleasant 
may represent more than 'laziness.” It may be a sensible 
defensive device, psychologically speaking. Thus, most peo- 
ple are able to ignore soft background conversation while 
working. In effect they are psydiologically deaf to a poten- 
tially distracting part of the real world. And this defense 
helps them to concentrate on their work. Similarly, most 
people manage to ignore the threat of the hydrogen bomb 
and to go on eating and sleeping as ffiough this dangerous 
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part of &e real world were not liere. It can even be shown 
experimentally diat words with unpleasant connotations 
tend to be recognized more slowly when exposed for very 
brief intervals than words wiih pleasant connotations. 

The strange part of tins defensive process, however, is 
that in order not to hear the distracting music or not to see 
the unpleasant words one must first hear and see them. One 
has to see the word, reco^uze drat it is unpleasant, and 
reject it almost simultaneously, so that one can say, *T^o. 

I didn’t see what diat word was.” Hence the label “defense” 
attached to this phenomenon— defense against the entry of 
preselected things mildly disturbing to one's equilibrium. 
So two of our rules of selective perception become: (1) see 
what promises to help satisfy needs, and (2) ignore mildly 
disturbing things. 

Suppose, though, that while one is successfully ignoring 
bachgTOund talk someone back ihere starts to shontj or, 
while one is successfully ignoring the H-bomb, an H-bomb 
falls on London. At those points, when the unpleasantness 
becomes intense and dangerous, people stop defending and 
begin attacking. They stop ignoring the irritation and start 
directing all their attention to it. This reversal seems to 
happen suddenly, at some specific threshold. The distant 
irritation increases to a point at which it becomes so real, 
so imminent, and so threatening that we reverse our course, 
discard the blindfold, and preoccupy ourselves completely 
with the thing previously ignored. 

This is the third rule: Pay attention to things that are 
really dangerous. The whole picture now begins to look like 
this: People perceive what they think will help satisfy needs; 
ignore toliot is disturbing; and again perceive disturbances 
that persist and increase. 
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There is yet a fourth step in this process. What can happen 
when perceived threats become even more intense and im- 
minent? When the soldier in combat watches his buddies 
die around him? That one we shall consider later, in the 


chapter on conflict. 

This process may not seem entirely logical to an outside 
observer, but it is quite reasonable psychologically. For this 
kind of self-imposed psychological blindness helps the per- 
son to maintain his equilibrium while moving to^^^ ^ 
objectives. An organism lacking this ability to fend ofl minor 
threats might well find itself tom apart in its attempt to deal 
simultaneously with all of them. Or, at least, an individual 
unable to ignore unpleasant realities might spen so 
of his energy dealing with them that he would make hide 
progress toward his major goals. For once a person 
learned to perceive a multitude of threats and dangers in 
his world he needs a system of defense against them, ne 
should add, however, that some individuals may see rela- 
tively few things as dangerous and therefore have e n 
for Lfense, while for others the world holds dangers 

l7the preceding chapter we suggested *at ^ 
has encountered a relatively helpful world is y P 
ceive more of his environment as potentially helpful. I , 
however, the world has been mostly frustratmg, 
of it. and especially new things in it, wiU be seen as p 
dally dangerous. Being dangerous, they must be fend . 
But. paradoxically, to be fended off they mmt first be s«m 
So to protect himself from more msecunty. the msec^ 
person must first see the things that will provoke '“ec^V 
Zd then manage to deny to himself that he has seen them. 
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Projections of the Perceived World 

The basic point of this chapter, the point that the world as 
it is perceived is the world that is behaviorally important, 
underlies the development of the now generally familiar 
projective tests. Originally projectives were designed for the 
diagnosis of aberrations in personality, but the chapter on 
assessment will show how diey are being used industrially. 
The same idea also underlies what market researchers now 
call "motivation research” into consumer attitudes, tech- 
niques for discovering people* s personal views of the "facts 
of advertising and product design. Consumer research in 
general can be diought of as an attempt to make a diagnosis 
of the relevant parts of the consumer’s view of the world so 
that products can be designed to be seen as aids rather than 
obstacles. 

For managerial purposes, the importance of the percep- 
tual world is clear. If one’s concern as a supervisor or courv- 
selor or committee member is to try to effect some change 
in tihe behavior of other people, and if in turn people’s 
present behavior is determined largely by their perceptions 
of their environments, then it is critical that one seek to un- 
derstand their perceptions if one is to understand the cir- 
cumstances under which their behavior might change. 

For example, managers assume almost universally that 
subordinates want promotions. And yet more dian one sub- 
ordinate has been driven into panic and disappointment be- 
cause he felt psychologically forced to accept a promotion 
that no one (sometimes even himself) bothered to find out 
he did not want. 

Often assumptions about the perceptions of others are 
wrong because they are incomplete. One may assume cor- 
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rectly that employees want more money, but he may fail to 
understand that more money is acceptable only within a 
certain framework of independence. This is the patema sm 

problem. . .. , 

Sometimes the problem is simple lack of sensibvity for 
other people. Thus a foreman once complained to the writer 
about how odd people seemed. He said one of Ws ^mployees 
had gotten terribly upset "for no reason at all. 
man had said. "Hey. boy, go over there and pick *at up 
The employee got angry. He had said, 'Don t call “e ’ 
I have a name!" The foreman couldn’t understand why the 
employee, a Negro, should get angry about a perfectly 

reasonable” request like that. 

Or again many parents argue for the importance of hered- 
ity over environment because their own cMdren «cra to be 
so dlBerent from one another. “Our second child, *ey 
say, “was just a completely different person from the first 
thLgh we treated them both exactly 

truthful in feeling that they treated bvo children ^e ^ 
it is unwise to assume that the children were fterefore 
treated alike. The first child’s world did not “elude 
second child; but the second’s 

over, for the infant whose slate is relaUvely blank, *e mta 
maris made by parents 

Thus many minutes from now. But 

the chil^ not lik y P attention to his 

is a week’s food ^ „,anagers often complain of the 
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calls. The salesman says he was too busy, or there were bet- 
ter prospects, or he had to catch up on some reports. Is he 
lazy? Or just defending himself— perhaps imconsciously— 
against a perceived direat? If it is a defensive process, there 
are two general ways in which die manager can try to shake 
the salesman loose. He can tea<di him to feel comfortable 
about cold calls, or he can change the mild threat to a major 
one so that it can no longer safely be ignored. But if he 
chooses the latter course he had better consider the by- 
products of frustration discussed in the next chapter. 


In Summary 


People see things differently. Even “facts” may be seen 
quite differently by different people. Relevance to one’s 
needs is the most important determinant of one’s personal 
view of the world. Things that seem to be aids to one’s need 
satisfaction get seen quickly. But things that look like ob- 
stacles, if they are not critically threatening, may be seen 
quickly, only then to be denied so that they appear not to 
have been seen at all. By denying them, people “protect” 
toemselves temporarily from them. If they really become 
dangerous, however, people drop the blindness and face 


To Ignore differences in percepUon is to ignore a maior 
determinant of behavior. Yet it is easy to assume unwar- 
ranted that everyone views the world from the same per- 
spective as the viewer and that time spent trying to reach a 
common view is wasted tune. 


as 
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FRUSTRATION 
THE ROADBLOCK 


The hypothetical manager we have “ 

now struggling continuaUy to reach 
variety of means: first, by behaving m an 
his unsatisfied needs, second, by 

ot the real world, i.e.. by denying a "er 

Stacies in his environment that would 

, • ,„ft in the development of this picture. It 

Another step « *ese serious obstacles 

is the step of actually g questions are 

between the f under one special kind of 
these: How do people serious block between 

pressure-the P"“"“\““a„ts? Wiat kinds of people ba- 
the person and what h some 

have in what ways i „aablocks than others? Why 

people -cm to run -JO mo 

p?e" r/cogniae what’s good for them? 
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The Obstacle Course 

Here is a hypothetical case that may illustrate some aspects 
of the problem 

Lei’s go baclc, if we to the days when 
we were eighteen or so We have met a girl 
and taken her out once, and we like her 
Now the )umor prom is coming up and we 
deade to mvile her We extend our invita 
tion, and Maiy accepts 
This prom is important It’s the big event 
of the year It will cost some money, and we 
don’t have much, so we start savmg our 
pennies We take on extra odd jobs, wash- 
ing cars, delivering grocenes We manage 
to bonow a car We even work it so that a 
close fnend and his girl will come with us 
and share the cost of the gas We manage to 
scrounge up enough money so that by prom 
night we’ve rented a tux, gassed the car, 
and bought a corsage Pnmped and combed 
and polished, we dinve over to pick up our 
fnend, and from there to Mary’s house We 
park at the gate and go up the walk with 
our corsage clutched in our little hot fist 
WeVe never met Marys parents When 
we nng the doorbell and a man appears, we 
correctly assume it is Mary’s father 
We ‘ Is Mary home?* 

Mary’s Dad, gruffly, newspaper m one 
hand, pipe m the other “Why no, Mary’s 
gone out for the evenmg 

End of scene Two questions for the reader ( 1 ) How 
would^oufeel? (2) How would you act? 

Peoples reactions to this situation may be grouped into 
three major classes 
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First, there are those whose predominant reaction is anger 
—at Mary. 

Second, many people do not feel nearly so angry as they 
feel ashamed and disappointed in themselves. 

Third— and very rarely—essentially rational rather than 
emotional feelings occur, i.e., *T wonder which one of us 
forgot the right date?” 

The actions that may follow these feelings can, of course, 
be direct expressions of the feelings. The man who feels 
angry may express himself in action— in door slamming, 
cussing, or in seeldng out Mary for verbal or physical attack. 
But there is another possibility. He may suppress his feel- 
ings and act as though he felt calm. Similarly, the man who 
feels ashamed and inadequate may act accordingly— with 
weeping and wailing. On die odier hand he may act in 
many other ways. He may, for example, act angry as a face- 
saving device— though he doesn’t feel angry. 

The rare third man may feel neither angry nor ashamed. 
He may simply view the situation as a not-veiy-important 
problem to be solved. He thus has an infinite variety of ac- 
tions open to him— to double check, or find another date, or 
go alone, or spend his money elsewhere— all without major 
emotional upset. 

Two Kinds of Aggression and Who 
Shows Them 

The third man is a rarity. Most people would feel like 
one of the other two. These two have one thing in common: 
intense emotional feelings of aggression. In one case the 
aggression is directed toward some outside object— toward 
Maty or toward her parents or toward women in general. 

In the other case it is directed toward one’s self, one’s lack 
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of ability in these realms, ones unattractiveDess for women, 
one’s stupidity in getting mvolved with a girl like Mary 
Probably there is some admixture of these feelings in al- 
most everyone, much as in the dependency relabonship of 
infancy But the sets of feelmgs Uiat would predominate can 
be guessed at fairly accurately if we know just a little about 
the person in the situation 

For example, suppose man A is the Beau Brummel of the 
high school Every girl in town would love to go out ivith 
him He is perfectly self*confident about his abihty to han 
die women This is his area of major success, diough in 
many other areas he is less sure of himself Now he gets 
stood up by Mary 

Contrast him with B, the low man on the high school 
totem pole This boy has acne He knows he is not very suc- 
cessful in his social relationships The girls tease him but 
pay little senous attention to 1^ He didn’t want to go to 
the prom in the first place, but you, one of his friends, urged 
him to You almost had to force him (‘for his own good”) 
to call Mary 

What differences would one expect in the way that these 
two personalities would handle this situation? 

Secure, self-confident A, moving toward an important 
goal and encountering an entirely unexpected and appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacle will probably want to attack 
die obstacle directly He will be angry He will want to 
fight 

B, who IS pessimistic about lus abiUties but wbo never- 
theless would like very much to be successful, might behave 
quite differently When he encounters the sudden, insur- 
mountable obstacle, his anger and hosbhty wiU probably 
be directed toward himself— at this further proof of his own 
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inadequacy, at his stupidity in even venturing into this dan* 
ger area. He will be just that much harder to entice into 
boy-girl relations in the future. 

Frustration Is a Feeling 

This area begins to look like this: When people meet seri- 
ous obstacles between themselves and their important goals, 
Ihey get aggressive. If they are optimistic about their ability 
to reach their goal, they get aggressive outwardly— they at- 
tack the obstacle. If they are pessimistic about their own 
ability, they get aggressive inwardly— they attack them- 
selves. 

Clearly a series of frustrations can begin to turn the se- 
cure optimist into an insecure pessimist. The Beau Brummel 
roay lose his confidence if, having been stood up once, he 
bounces back only to find himself stood up again— and again 
and again and again. A point may be reached in the process 
at which he can no longer feel certain that the world has 
gone wrong. At this point he will begin unhappily to worry 
about himself. Similarly, a series of successes may turn the 
shy boy into a Beau Brummel. 

The rare third man is still worth thinking about. He is the 
one who feels no emotional upset— no anger at Mary or at 
himself. He treats the incident the way most of us might 
treat running out of ink in the middle of a letter— trouble- 
some, but not worth getting into a stew about. 

An explanation of the third man requires us to go back to 
the chapter on perception. Different people perceive the 
world in different ways. What kind of world can the third 
man be perceiving that permits him to toss off this obstacle 
so lightly? His world probably includes, for one thing, a 
wide range of alternative behaviors to fall back on when he 
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meets a roadblock, so that no single roadblock seems insur- 
mountable. His is a bigger world. It is probably also a world 
in which most of his other egoistic needs have been suc- 
cessfully satisfied, so that being stood up is not so impor- 
tant. 

But what distinguishes an important goal from an unim- 
portant one? The word “important” here means something 
like personal, or where-the-hair-is-short, or dear-to-one’s- 
self-esteem-or-survival. For what is the goal that is blocked 
for our frustrated subject? He is not upset because he can- 
not get to the dance. He is upset because his personal ego- 
isHo needs for status and self-esteem are challenged. Most of 
being stood up on an important date 
might have been a major frustration when we were adoles- 
cents. But as older adults whose social relationships have 
jeU^, whose range of interests has expanded, we are likely 
m tos situation to be more like the third man. Just the ex- 
penence of a few years may make the problem look much 
less important or even eraoHonally minor. Adult security 
and self-assurance usuaHy hang on firmer threads, not so 
readily ruptured by a single social setback. 

IncidentaUy, we usuaUy save the word “frustration” for 
cidents that^cause emotional reactions. For the third man, 
and for most minor" obstacles, we talk about “deprivation.” 

The Explosive Businessman 

generalisations 

fa anoti; “-J -ho -octs 

SrSinr; ” effect, is that the 

r^f for oooounter seri- 

bW un at hut that he rvill be more likely to 

Wow up at such obstacles when he does encounter them. 
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Yet, although it is generally true that industry prefers se- 
cure, sohd, optimistic people to shy, withdrawn, insecure 
people, it is also true that industry is hkely to look askance 
at executives who have emotiona} outbursts Emotional blow- 
off is seen as unbusinesslike behavior that earns the young 
executive only black marks on his boss’s evaluation sheet 
Hence we are hkely to find in indusby many cases of inter- 
nal emotion and the external appearance of calm 

Thus it is possible for die secure optimist to avoid part 
of diis problem— he can feel like blowing up but then stifle 
his corresponding actions so that what the boss sees is a 
controlled and rational fapade In fact, many executives in 
industry probably do just iha^ thereby perhaps contnb- 
uting to the psychosomatic illnesses industrial executives 
are said to develop For chrome failure to express intense 
emotion and through that expression to uhhze the physio- 
logical products of emotion can lead to chrome physiologi- 
cal disturbance Moreover, encountering an obstacle, then 
wanting to attack it, and then finding the avenue of attack 
IS cut off by the disapproval of organizational supenors— 
such a senes itself constitutes a secondary kind of frustra- 
tion 

The occasional blowoff, ffierefore, ought to be viewed as 
an appropriate reaction by an imperfect but hard-working, 
highly motivated mdividual when he encounters, as he must 
at times, a difficult, unexpected, and apparently insurmount- 
able obstacle 

It may be true that an executive would be an even better 
executive if he did not get frustrated to begin with, that is, 
if obstacles that were important for other people seemed 
minor to him, so that be did not even feel an emotional re- 
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action. Most of us would consider it ideal if our model ex- 
ecutive could he the rare third man, who would simply 
shrug his shoulders (both at himself and at the world) and 
start thinking about where to go from there. An ideal exec- 
utive might then be one whose tolerance for things frus- 
trating to other people would be so great, whose areas of 
personal security would be so broad, whose breadth of per- 
ception would be so wide, that only very, very few incidents 
in his lifetime would include insurmountable obstacles (be- 
cause he would always have ways around them) or really 
important self-esteem needs (because his self-esteem would 
be so solid that few things could threaten it). His egoistic 
needs instead would be needs for accomplishment of organ- 
izational goals. 

The problem is one of people's expectations about their 
ability to satisfy their needs; and expectations are, in turn, 
largely determined by past successes and failures. If through 
life one has come to expect failure, to feel unsure of his 
ability to satisfy bis personal egoistic needs, then these 
needs loom larger in his perceptions than they do for the 
next man. The martini that is not dry enough stops being 
just a deprivation, i.e., /urf a martini that is not dry enough. 
It becomes instead a sign of disrespect from the bartender 
—a threat to one’s selS-esteem. 

It follows that people whose self-esteem is easily threat- 
ened are less likely to be rational about their efforts to 
satisfy their needs. It follows, too, that if one can build up 
peoples feelings of self-confidence, so that their expecta- 
tions are optimistic, they will be able to deal with problems 
more rationally and objectively. 
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Frustration and Standards of Success 

Perhaps the most important key to whether we en»unter 

frequent frustration or not is our »wu >ndrvrtol 

of success. Two men may w^t o^^ e 

“to make money” for one may mea $ ^ ^ 

the other “to make money” means «50.0°0- “ ™o su 
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wfll he satisfied and the oth« f J““e miy 

achieved the same external level of succe , 
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our aspi^tions. If the tivo are close 

relatively unlikely. If our ability exce te-then soci- 

Uon-if we are much better than we 
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frustration. . people develop 

It is useful to a”""”® ,5 good and how high is 

their individual ideas of h 8 Even 

high. Many of ^^yuren seem ahvays to need to 
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others svho “PP“®"'J^,“"j m^industiy some people seem 
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Steady) steps. Others feel they are at the bottom unless they 
are at the top. 

An illustration may show how such differences develop: 
Suppose someone puts a target on a wall and then leaves 
you alone wiUi a set of darts and the target. Suppose you 
have never thrown darts before and have shown no partic- 
ular interest in dart throwing. Do you set yourself a score 
to shoot for before you throw the darts for the first time? 
Probably not. But suppose you throw the five darts and 
score 75 out of a possible 250? Now what do you do? Before 
you throw the next dart do you set yourself a standard? Is 
the standard 250? Or is it anything better than 75? For most 
of us it would be the latter. In situations in which we are 
perfectly free to set our own standards, we are most likely 
to keep setting our goals just sHghtly ahead of our present 
abilities. Thereby, through learning and training and exer- 
cise, we can feel that we are continually moving ahead suc- 
cessfully. 


Let us suppose, however, that instead of being alone in 
the room wth the target and the darts, someone else is pres- 
ent-another man who has been a constant competitor of 
yours. The other man throws first and hits 100. Now what is 
yom goal? And now how do you feel when you hit only 75? 

nee other people enter into the goal-setting process the 
more or less "naturar tendency to set goals a little ahead of 
p^t achievement begins to give way. Goals may then, in 
fact, be set without any regard to ability. Thus one occa- 
sionally en^unters a person who must become a great in- 

intrJv^ hammered that notion 

into him since childhood. Failing to become a great indus- 

mos 

satisfy and, hence, means frustration. 
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paths to certain kinds of goals. These feelings arise when 
the block seems insurmountable and when failure to sur- 
mount it threatens one’ s personal well being— when the goal 
involves the self. 


When people encounter such obstacles, they react with 
aggression; aggression mostly toward the obstacle when the 
person is sure of his own ability and aggression mostly to- 
ward one’s self when the person is pessimistic about his 
abihty, i.e., when he has had a history of failure 
Many obstacle situadons are depriving rather than fms- 
tratmg because the obstacles do not seem insurmountable 
or the goals are not central to the self. Some people may 
therefore meet fewer frustrations than others because they 
have more ways around more obstacles or because they are 
self-confident enough so that their self-esteem does not have 

Moreover, if a persons goals are in line with his abilities, 
ften he may avo.d anoth« major source of frustration. If 
his oVchves extend far beyond his abilities, he may con- 
sider himself a chronic faflure because he cannot see that 
the carrot is really tied to his own nose 
other peopl^parents. peers, manageis-have a good deal 
to do with the development of self-confidence aL hence 
with the ways people deal with obstacles. For self-confi- 
dence IS tied to success, and success is in large part what 
Other people may decide it is. & F ^ wnac 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CONPUCT 
ROADBLOCKS ON THE INSIDE 


Conflict may be thought of as a class of fnistrabon, the cto 
characterized by wantmg to go m two directions at &e 
same time fhe obstacles one meets are not bnck bu‘ 
drags that puU back as one goes forward C°nflirt situa 
tons are frymg-pan-and-fire situations, or do ey 
the-bales-of-hay situations They are -boioe “tuahons de- 
cision making situations And these more 
class of psychological situations, under e ’"“1° usually 
upset and the irrational behavior that such upset usuaUy 

™S^cts occur at aU leveU of personahty and m all d^ 
grees of importance to the person Some 
persons are hkely to be Py^holog-^Uy =nppled by 
to decide between two movies, though the “ ““ 

flirt IS otten visible m a tendency to vacdlate before the 
choice IS made Nor is the donkey nearly so ^ . 

paralyzed between the bales of hay as the o ® 
out On die contrary, most of us encounter num er es 
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flicts in the course of everyday Me, conflicts we manage to 
resolve in short order and without permanent scars 
Some of the same generaUzations that apply to frustra- 
tion also apply to conflict Some conflict situations involve 
important central needs that appear to be mescapably op 
posed Others involve relatively unimportant needs or offer 
so many substitute possibihties that we hardly recogmze 
their existence As with frustration, serious trouble arises 
from conflicts between intense central needs mvolving long 
term cnbcal goals, where no satisfactory alternatives are 
visible Such conflicts can be a real threat to the personahty 
In this chapter some extreme illustrations of more senous 
personality conflicts wiU be presented, m search bodi of 
better understanding of the process itself and of some ways 
m which the mdustnal environment can imtate or even cre- 
ate such conflicts Then after looking at some samples, al 
temative ways of handling and resolving them will be 
considered 

An Extreme lllustratton 
Here is a mghtmansh illustration 

Suppose I build a large cage and put you 
in It Suppose you live m it for a long time 
and get used to it This is home Life is dull 
but not unbearable You have a good bed 
and the food is good But there is a peculi 
anty about the food On the table m one 
comer of the cage is a box The box has a 
cover When you get hungry you lift the 
cover and mside you find an attractive meal 
So whenever you get hungry, you just open 
the box, take a few things you like, and let 
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the cover dose again You eat and then you 
go over to your bed and take a nap 

One day something happens When you 
get hungry, you go to the box as usual You 
reach out to lift the hd, but when your fin- 
gers hit ik you get a strong electnc shock 

You draw back and rub your hand You 
think about it for a while You decide it 
must have been stahc electricity and reach 
out agam This tune you get another shock, 
one that seems more mtense than the first 
This upsets you somewhat, so you begm to 
look around to see if there is somethmg 
wrong. You look for a plug or a wire you can 
pull out. You look for some rubber gloves 
But you can't find anything that will do the 
job. Of course, you’re not very hungry— yet 

An hour later, you are hungner, so you go 
over agam. You say "What the devil, so Tl] 
get a httle shock, so what?" You touch the 
cover, but the shock has now grown quite 
intense It really hurts You drop the hd in a 
hurry You agam sit down on your cot and 
think for a while After twelve hours of this, 
with no food, you begm to get a little frantic 
You begin to poke around the place, looking 
for the answer to the electnfied box You call 
for help Nothing seems to work You start 
looking senously for a way out of the cage, 
somethmg you haven’t done smce the first 
few days you were m it You try to pull the 
bars apart, to break the lock, to crawl out 
Nothmg works 

You can smell the food m the box and your 
hunger begins to get desperate You decide 
to nsk Jt You pul] open the hd, get knocked 
bade, but you stifi manage to reach in and 
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grab a bit before you let the lid drop You 
eat your morsel and go back to your cot to 
think the thing over again 

The situation goes on As you get hungrier, 
the shock seems to get stronger As you ap 
proach the box, driven by your hunger, you 
can almost feel the pain of the shock you II 
get when you touch it You manage to get 
enough food to stay alive, but instead of 
adapting to the shock you seem to get more 
sensitive to it 

What do you do? 

The Sanity tn Insanity 

The conflict here is an extreme one involving two basic, 
critical, physical needs the need for food, and the need for 
the avoidance of pam There is no physical escape, and the 
needs increase in intensity with bme 
What, then, would happen? 

Probably you would “go crazy After some days of this, 
you would probably be huddled in a comer in a dazed and 
stuporous state If we opened the cage and took you out, 
you would probably stay dazed and stuporous for a long 
time If we tried to feed you, you probably wouldn t eat If 
sve tned to wake you, you probably wouldn’t wake up 
You're gone-even though you're alive and there’s no spe 
cific physical defect 

If we sent you down to Florida and put you out to bask 
in the sun, if we held your hand and talked with you and 
reassured you, and if we used some of the methods that 
have been developed m p^chiatiy, we might be able to get 
back into contact with you We might tease you into accept 
mg food and mto discovering thereby Uiat dungs have 
changed and the world is no longer what it had been dur- 
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ig those temble days m the cage We might, in other 
ords, be able to cure you of the effects of this mtense con 
ct The cure might be complete, but most probably, no 
atter how many years passed, you would still get upset 
hen you met up with cages or electnc shocks 
Now suppose that we step inside your mind while you’re 
this stuporous state What will we be hkely to find? You 
ay be off in some fantasy world You may be the gourmet 
■ gourmets, eating your way continuously through quan- 
bes of dehcacies while in one fist you hold the only key 
' the master electnc switch You would be dealing with the 
inflict by escaping upward into unreahty and fantasy You 
innot escape physically, you cannot handle the stresses as 
icy exist, so you escape psychologically, through a "neu* 
ISIS ’ or "psychosis ” 

Such behavior thus becomes, m a sense, reasonable be* 
ivior It fits with the view that the organism defends itself 
om intolerable attack and seeks to keep itself together 
utting off one’s communication with the real world m 
vor of a world of fantasy is a deaeration measure for 
eehng intolerable conBict It is not necessarily a healthy 
ly of meeting it, but to a person at a particular time it 
ay be the best available way 

This illustration is extreme, of course And it can only 
□rk because a cage exists If we had not inclosed you in 
e cage, then you would have dealt with the conflict sim 
y by walkmg away from it and looking for food elsewhere 
1 fact, one might say that the presence or absence of the 
ge makes the difference between conflicts that lead to 
treme emotional reaction, especially withdrawal reaction, 
id conflicts that are handled more easily But the cages 
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one encounters in real life are usually built of social and 
cultural bars rather than steel ones. 

Consider just one more illustration of major conflict be- 
fore taking up the question of conflict in industrial situa- 
tions. Consider two husbands, A and B, each married to an 
impossible shrew. Both have been married for a long time, 
both have children. A has a political job. He is in the public 
eye. He has no religious values of any significance. He is not 
interested in his children. He has no scruples about divorce. 
B loves his children, is intensely religious, and feels that 
divorce is sinful. Assume that the wives of A and B continue 
to make their lives miserable, and suppose further that the 
intensity of this misery increases continually. Suppose that 
A and B reach the same point at about the same time. Each 
decides he can stand it no longer and runs away. 

Which one will be more successful in his attempt to es- 
cape? Which one will be able to settle down to life and 
work in a new community? The answer clearly is that A 
may be quite successful and B, quite unsuccessful. 

The conflict for A is between his career and his desire to 
escape. Though much intensified in degree, this choice is 
not essentially different from the choice one must make in 
deciding between two radio programs broadcast at the same 
time. A's choice involves little guilt, little threat to his ideal- 
ized picture of himself. The stimuli are largely external to 
his person. All he can lose is his career. But for B, leaving 
the field is no escape at all. His conflict resides entirely 
within himself. It involves his conscience, his self-esteem. 
No matter how far he may be from the physical location of 
the conflict tomorrow morning, his feelings of guilt and his 
loss of self-respect will be widi him, for he has no easy way 
of cutting out communication wthin himself. 
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The troublesome conflicts, then, are those that involve 
needs “central’ or “mtemal” to the personahty. Usually 
these turn out to be conflicts between needs at different 
levels of the personahty—between more or less basically 
impulsive needs and “conscience” needs 

Conflict in People tn Industry 

Much supervision is an attempt to control others through 
the use of conflict For example, the threat of discipline to 
prevent some unwanted behavior is an attempt to mtroduce 
a conflict mto another person’s (B’s) perceptual world 
Where B had only one need, to get what he wanted, now 
he has a second and conflicbng one, to avoid the punish 
ment that getting what he wants now entails 

Such control, through conflict, cannot be classed glibly 
either as good or as bad For the most part such measures 
do not introduce dangerous conflicts because they do not 
set up situations that mvolve feelings of guilt or threaten 
people’s feelings of self esteem They are largely external to 
the personality But insofar as some people may see rules 
as a challenge to their basic autonomy, the reaction may be 
intense 

Other uses of conflict as devices for controlhng behavior 
can get more serious Suppose, instead of the threat of dis 
aphne, we choose to try to develop “positive” feelings of 
loyalty and duty to the company— suppose we try to build a 
"company conscience” into our employees as we do mto our 
children If we succeed, we are setting up internal conflicts 
this time Now it is not the boss that the employee must 
worry about, but his own feelmgs of guilt People who thus 
begin to feel honor-bound can get themselves mto a tense 
emotional bzzy And the probabihties of an irrabonal 
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emotional blowoff are consequently greater Paternalism is 
that kmd of problem One sunply showers employees with 
gifts or benefits and then makes it clear that they are ex- 
pected to show their gratitude by submission For those 
with strong needs for independence, the resulting conflict 
IS essentially internal, and it mcludes the possibihty of vio- 
lent reaction 

There are many other places in industry where one may 
find serious long term emotional conflicts Many of these 
center in the same fundamental desires for independence 
and autonomy, on the one band, versus one’s desires for de- 
pendence and support, on the other The whole pattern of 
mdustnal orgamzation encourages this sort of conflict Sub- 
ordinates are by defimhon dependent on their supenors 
Subordmates are therefore bound to feel ambivalent to 
some degree, i e , to feel uncomfortably bound and yet 
pleasantly protected 

Sometimes one finds individuals who have managed to 
strike a balance between their needs for autonomy and for 
dependency, perhaps by finding a particular job at a partic- 
ular level that satisfied both needs— bke a job as assistant 
to a powerful superior Or an executive may find himself a 
middle level spot at which he fells both competent to do 
the jobs assigned to him and satisfied with his prestige and 
status Often, however, higher management, bhnd to the 
subordmate’s perception of the world, decides to “reward’ 
him by promoting him Promotion for one who has thus 
struck a satisfactory compromise between conflicting needs 
may result only m reinstating the old enervating conflict 
with greater intensity than ever Now perhaps our subject 
begms to feel panicky about his ability to do Ais bigger job 
It frightens him However, he wants the status and the 
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money it will bring, and he wants to conform to the social 
necessity of accepting a promotion. (“You’d be crazy to 
refuse an offer like thatl”) Shortly following such a promo- 
tion, one often sees beginning signs of active conflict: 
anxiety; “unpredictable” lashing out against subordinates; 
“inexplicable” refusal to delegate authority; self-isolation 
from peers and subordinates and, if possible, from superi- 
ors; and so on. In fact, many such cases end up in physical 
illness or alcoholic escapes or some other industrially unac- 
ceptable solution. Top management then usually decides it 
has misjudged the man— he wasn’t as good as he looked. 

This is not to suggest that fear of promotion should keep 
people from accepting promotion. Fears can be overcome 
by success in meeting them. But awareness of the existence 
of needs that drag against the rewards of promotion can 
help a promoter to plan the promotional process more 
wisely. 

Sometimes a job demands of a man some activities that 
do not mesh with his conception of what is right or his con- 
ception of what is dignified or proper for him as a member 
of society. Salesmen seem to suffer from this conflict more 
than some other occupational groups. Sales managers beat 
the drums and wave the flag to get them to go out to sell 
Ajax iceboxes to Eskimos. But some Eskimos seem not to 
need iceboxes; or some other iceboxes look more useful than 
Ajax; or the salesman feels uneasy and imcomfortable about 
putting his foot in people’s doors when he hasn’t been 
invited. 

Some sales managers try to resolve this job os. moral- 
social conflict by “proving” to the salesman the social im- 
portance of selling. They point up the white man’s burden 
of carrying the good life to the ignorant consumer. Thry 
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opposing needs which frequently demand simultaneous sat- 
isfaction. People get hungry and sleepy at the same time; 
they want to fight and to run at the same time; to love and 
to hate; to overpower and to submit 

Although the mere presence of opposing needs accoimts 
for the existence of conflicts, it does not account for the in- 
tensity or the variety of reactions to conflict. What is re- 
quired to account for these interpersonal differences in 
reactions to conflict is an additional dimension in the pictuie 
of the structure of human personah'ty. We need to introduce 
the concept of conscience, of internal control by the person 
of his own behavior. 

The development of conscience seems to pass through 
several phases, and you often can actually see them going 
on in a child. First, the child begins to avoid some things 
he wants to do because he fears reprisals from his parents 
or because he wants to please them by showing his self- 
restraint. When he finds he gets punished for throwing his 
milk at Mama, he may begin to think twice about Growing 
it. The next time the same impulse shows up, he may try to 
do it when Mama’s not looking. But as he gets more social- 
ized, as he begins to realize he can't outguess Mama, he 
begins to internalize and accept as his own the restrictions 
diat originally came from Mama. At that point he begins to 
act, for himself, like his parents. He may throw his milk to 
satisfy the impulse, but then he \vill slap his own wrist to 
punish himself for what he has done. The final stage in this 
process is the child’s refusal to iihrow the milk because he 
now feels it is a wrong act 

This is conscience. It is the difference between the person 
who is aware of the law but is afraid only of getting caught 
and the person who himself feels that the law is right and 
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try to resolve the conflict by building up the pressure on one 
side to such an extent that it overrides the other. The diffi- 
culties here are two; First comes the problem o£ the morn- 
ing after. His enthusiasm drummed up by “inspirational” 
sales meetings, the salesman goes out and sells— temporarily 
satisfying his job needs and reducing them to zero. He then 
finds himself feeling depressed and guilty because the still 
unsatisfied moral-social needs are now naked and exposed. 
The second difficulty with this inspirational method is diat 
it requires continual recharging. The sales manager must 
maintain the initiative by injecting periodic shots of enthu- 
siasm, lest the salesman wake up one morning deciding his 
product and his job are really no damn good. 

Finally, one can mention the role of conflict in consumer 
decisions. All the recent activi^ in motivational research 
centers in a conception of the human personality as a multi- 
storied structure. The occupants on each floor are at war 
with the others. Thus some people may deny that they buy 
a product for its snob value, because their self-respect re- 
quires such denial; but they may be able to buy the product 
for its snob value nevertheless, if the snobbery-self-respect 
conflict can be rationalized in terms of “good value," or 
“quality,” or "utility.” 

Conscience 

The conflict problem seems to be one of disorder in nature 
itself. If the development of human personality were en- 
tirely orderly, perhaps the need system of an individual 
would be so designed that diere would never be two op- 
posing simultaneous needs. But people do not grow up with 
any such well-integrated system of needs. On the contrary, 
they seem from the very beginning to develop more or less 
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opposing needs which frequently demand simultaneous sat- 
isfaction. People get hungry and sleepy at the same time; 
they want to fight and to run at the same time; to love and 
to hate; to overpower and to submit 

Although the mere presence of opposing needs accounts 
for the existence of conflicts, it does not account for the in- 
tensity or the variety of reactions to conflict. What is re- 
quired to account for these interpersonal differences in 
reactions to conflict is an additional dimension in the picture 
of the structure of human personality. We need to introduce 
the concept of conscience, of internal control by the person 
of his own behavior. 

The development of conscience seems to pass through 
several phases, and you often can actually see them going 
on in a child. Firsts the child begins to avoid some things 
he wants to do because be fears reprisals from his parents 
or because he wants to please them by showing his self- 
restraint. When he finds he gets punished for throwing his 
milk at Mama, he may begin to think twice about throwing 
it. The next time the same impulse shows up, he may try to 
do it when Mama’s not looking. But as he gets more social- 
ized, as he begins to realize he can’t outguess Mama, he 
begins to internalize and accept as his own the restrictions 
that originally came from Mama. At that point he begins to 
act, for himself, like his parents. He may throw his milk to 
satisfy the impulse, but then he will slap his own wrist to 
punish himself for what he has done. The final stage in this 
process is the child’s refusal to throw the milk because he 
now feels it is a wrong act. 

This is conscience. It is the difference between the person 
who is aware of the law but is afraid only of getting caught 
and the person who himself feels that the law is right and 
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proper and that to break it is morally wrong So learned 
conscience needs can be sahsfied only by denying the satis- 
faction of other needs 

The conflicts that cause diflficulty are long-term conflicts 
between increasingly strong action needs and severe con- 
science needs Thus, in the military situation, one trouble- 
some conflict may center m the soldiers duty and loyalty 
needs at die conscience level and his desire to avoid danger 
at a more basic level In a husband wife case, the conflict 
may be between the conscience notions of morahly and 
propriety and the desues to escape physical and psychologi- 
cal harassment at the hands of a shrew In industry the con- 
flict may be between desires for psychological safety and 
the conscience wish to be what people expect one to be 
If, in early life, we develop an oversized conscience— if 
many things come to be seen as sinful or improper or dan 
gerous— then we may encounter many senous conflicts If 
one learns early that aggressiveness or sensuahty or hostility 
are wrong and to be feared, and yet, m the course of living, 
one encounters situations that call for aggression or stir up 
sensual impulses or engender hostility, then one may be 
caught up m conflict much more than the next man And if 
one’s perceptual breadth is too limited to find ways around 
such problems, then the conflicts will be severe 

On die odier hand, if a man develops an undersized con 
science, li he can he, or steal, or mampulate people without 
guilt, then he may suffer very bltle, although society may 
suffer a whole lot Such people are usually labeled “psycho 
paths ’ They sit in a special psychiatric fihng category be- 
cause they are not exactly sick, except socially They may 
make other people sick but they themselves feel fine 
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Unconsciousness 

At this point we must add one more concept to the whole 
picture the concept of unconsciousness It has been pointed 
out that one extreme way to handle conscience impulse con- 
flicts IS to deny the existence of one or both of die needs 
Amnesias do this This process of denying from memory 
something the conscience disapproves of is the process that 
is now called repression It is another defense mechamsm, 
another way of holding a personahty together in the face of 
otherwise unsolvable problems If there is no acceptable 
solubon m reality, then the solution must somehow be 
found in unreality, and repression is a way of denying real 
ity by hterally forgettmg about it The conflict then no 
longer exists Thus the soldier with combat fatigue is in a 
completely stuporous state and remembers nothing of what 
has happened Except, of course, that he actually does re 
member In fact, one might say he remembers too well, 
since his memones may be so direatenmg and so dangerous 
that he must deny them to himself So unconsciousness is 
the bunal ground for dangerous or guilt provoking needs 
and expenences Day dreammg and night dreaming are 
cues to such unconscious activity Temporary voluntary es 
cape mto unconsciousness through alcohol, or hobbies or 
movies are other less extreme ways of temporarily holding 
ones self together by forgetbng the conflict Psychosomatic 
(psychologically caused but physically manifested) ilbesses 
are often unconscious ways of channehng off some of the 
tension that deep seated conflicts may engender 

Handling Conflict 

Obviously none of these many unconscious or semiconscious 
methods of handling conflict is particularly satisfactory from 
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the point of view of mental health Each of them is a last- 
ditch holding maneuver which itself requires a great deal 
of energy So much energy, in fact, may be devoted to re- 
pressing what IS feared that not much is left for the behavior 
reqmred to satisfy the multitudes of other more mundane 
needs that most of us must satisfy m order to survive. 

So we are left with this question. How can one really 
resolve emotional conflicts? Conflicts, like most other psy- 
chological phenomena, are conflicts only because they are 
perceived as such They are not part of the real, but of the 
perceived, world A conflict exists for a person because to 
him certain needs seem mutually exclusive His conflict 
would be resolved if ( 1) he could find some new, previously 
unknown means to satisfy both needs fuUy, (2) he could 
change his mmd about one of tibe needs so that he was no 
longer mterested in it, or (3) he could reorganize, in one 
of a number of other ways, his view of the world so as to set 
the conflict in a new and less significant perspective 
For example, consider a husband caught between an im- 
possible wife and his social duty Several alternative resolu- 
tions are theoreUcally available First, he may come to feel 
differently about his notions of duty If he decides it is, say, 
socially, rehgiously, and morally appropnate to leave his 
wife, then perhaps he can do so without trouble Or he may 
somehow come to see his wife in a new light, so that mstead 
of an ogress she becomes an unhappy human being m need 
of help Sbll again, a man may be able to change ^ expec- 
tations about life, to reorient his standards and philosophy 
so that the sufferings he endures are not so much sufferings 
as the thmgs one must expect-from-life 
This IS not to say that one can resolve conflicts simply by 
assertmg, “I feel differently about this” The problem is 
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really to feel differently. The counselor and the psychiatrist 
offer to help people reorganize their perceptions of prob- 
lems so that they can perhaps find new solutions. 

One way to illustrate the idea of "reorganizing percep- 
tions” is to ask the reader to compare himself today with 
himself as an adolescent. Consider what a sldn rash might 
have meant in adolescence and what it would mean when 
he is thirty-five and setded down. The problem is simply not 
the same problem. As our worlds have grown, as new 
knowledge and new experience have been added, we have 
changed our perspectives, reorganized our perceptions. 

Sometimes an adult conflict exists only because a person 
cuts off his channels of information from the world. The 
combat-fatigue victim, for example, may \vithdraw com- 
pletely into himself, apparently seeking to avoid emotfonal 
repetition of arduous experiences. Unless he eventually 
opens his channels, he will never get an opportunity to 
learn that the world has changed and that he is surrounded 
by sunlight instead of explosions. Similarly, the process of 
repressing old conflicts so preoccupies many of us that we 
cannot observe our changing environments. We do not learn 
that elaborate defenses are unnecessary because now noth- 
ing needs defending. Thus, the poorly educated executive, 
after a series of perceived failures in coping with technical 
innovations, may go on avoiding technological change, never 
realizing that now he is— if he can bring himself to try it— 
perfectly capable of handling the situations that he is ex- 
pected to handle. This tendency to narrow one’s incoming 
communication channels in order to avoid psychological 
dangers is one major social cost of conflict. People avoid 
much of the world because ffiey fear much of themselves. 
They "take leave of their senses,” literally. 
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But though many reactions to emotional conflict are psy- 
chologically unhealthy and inefficient, they remain psycho- 
logically lawful reactions. They, like other behavior, can be 
thought of as attempts by the organism to bring itself into 
e(^uilibrium. 

In Summary 

The development of personality allows for the coexistence 
of opposing needs. Conflict situations are those requiring 
decisions between such coexistent opposing needs. 

When conflicts involve critical needs and seem to offer no 
ways out, reactions may be severe. Fantasy, delusions, and 
amnesia are such extreme ways out of conflicts. 

Conflicts that require extreme solutions usually involve 
“conscience” needs, centering in morality and social propri- 
ety. Extreme solutions often require the person to push one 
of the needs into unconsciousness and thereby—by forget- 
ting— to deny the conflict. 

But such repressive defenses cost energy. Less enervating 
solutions call for reorganization of perceptions, finding new 
ways out of apparently dead-end situations. 

Serious chronic conflicts may develop in the industrial 
organization. Conflicts between needs for dependence and 
for independence are especially prevalent because the in- 
dustrial environment emphasizes dependency but values 
independence. 
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LEARNING, THINKING, PROBLEM SOLVING 
SOME REASONING PARTS OP PEOPLE 


A first purpose of this chapter is to counterbalance the gen- 
eral impression of human irrahonabty and emoHonahty we 
have built up thus far In the preceding chapter on conflict, 
we emphasized the emotional, unconscious, "illogicar as 
pects of human action But even a cursory look at people’s 
behavior will show that much of it represents quite reason 
able and conscious efforts to satisfy conscious needs Stu- 
dents leam to type and to solve arithmetic problems, work 
mgmen search for ways to add to their incomes, architects 
try to improve the beauty and functionality of their plans, 
managers try to choose the most effective ways of budgeting 
their capital and of desigmng and marketing their products 
Just a decade ago, however, a chapter about these mat- 
ters probably would not have been included m this book 
Psychologists and social scientists were so deeply concerned 
With the emotional Me of man that they ignored his con 
scious thinking Me altogether 

This emotional emphasis was partly a reaction against 
still earher, entirely rational approaches Thirty or forty 
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yeus &go, for instance, we assumed diat workers worked 
only to earn money and that managers, in turn, sou^t 
only to maximize their profits. We built theories of eco- 
nomic behavior and industrial organization around these 
assumptions. Early industrial engineering grew up as a logi- 
cal “scientific” process, unconcerned about irrational human 
quirks like hostility and resistance. Then, later, widi die 
emergence of such odd bedfellows as Freud and the West- 
ern Electric studies, we bent in die opposite direction. 
Foggy conceptions of social and egoistic needs took preced- 
ence. Workers sought to satisfy ephemeral needs for “be- 
longingness”; managers were not managing, they were un- 
consciously competing widi childhood images of their 
fathers. 

Only very recendy have social scientists from many fields 
set about to integrate and modify these views; to deal with 
the undeniable whole man— the manager who may be un- 
consciously competitive but who also spends a fair share of 
his time trying to decide what materials to buy and what 
marketing strategies to follow. This diapter, then, is about 
those conscious efforts to learn, to think, and to solve prob- 
lems— efforts that most managers work at a good many 
hours each day. 

Earlier chapters have already said a good deal about 
Jesjniag'. In eSect ihey said that- peopfe leant coatmif- 
ously; they learn their personalities; diey learn many of 
their social and egoistic needs, their attitudes, and their 
habitual ways of behaving. At the same time they learn to 
speak, to walk, to read, to build model airplanes, and to 
make managerial decisions. They are learning whenever 
their behavior at time 2 is modified as a consequence of 
experience at time 1. 
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The question now before us is this one Just how do 
people go about learning? If we set about to biuld a “thmg” 
capable of learning, what would we have to build into it^ 
And just how would the thing work? 

This thing we are trying to build must demonstrate that 
It IS a learning thing by behaving more effectively— perhaps 
more quickly and with fewer mistakes— the second or third 
tune it tnes to solve a problem than it did the first time 
What charactenstics do we have to build mto it to permit 
it to pass such a test? 

First, our thing will require some intake channels so that 
it can have “experiences ’ to leam from It will need some 
means for getbng information into itself from outside itself, 
something like human eyes or ears (maybe some photo 
electnc cells will do) 

Second, it will need some output deuces, some ways of 
acting and searching It will have to be capable of moving 
through the world or of sendmg signals out into the world 
It Will need some equivalents to human muscles or the 
human voice, like wheels or a typewriter For how can it 
modify its behavior if it cannot behave? How can it search 
for easier paffis if it cannot explore? 

Besides these external mechanisms it will need several 
inside gadgets It will need some selective device to connect 
inputs 1V2& outputs The device may he a simple one that 
makes only one choice— to connect or not to connect a given 
input with a given output But without such a device the 
thing won’t be able to close the circuit between what comes 
in and what goes out and hence will be unable to profit 
behaviorally from its expenence 

Fourth, and again on the inside, we shall have to mclude 
some rules about decisions that will serve as mstrucbons for 
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the selective device; otherwise it can act only reflexively or 
randomly. 

One of these rules ought to be a stinginess rule. If tiie 
selective device has a choice among outputs, it will have to 
be built either to select die most “efBcient” output, the 
simplest and shortest one, or else the first output it comes 
across that will work (which may be easier in the long run). 

It will also need a motivation rule. It cannot be allowed 
to sit still and ignore all inputs. It has to be built so that it 
is on when inputs are coming in and so that it stays on until 
it gels an answer. It needs, in other words, something 
vaguely like human needs. 

We are not through yet If this machine is to improve 
performance with experience, it needs to remember its ex- 
perience. It needs a memory device for storing up its experi- 
ences as well as a way of using this stored up information 
when faced with new problems. Lacking such a storehouse, 
or lacking access to it, each experience will be a first ex- 
perience. 

One final requirement; die thing will need some way of 
getting inputs about its oton ouputs. It has to know whether 
its own actions were right or wrong. If the archer could not 
see that he had missed the target, he could not know how 
to modify his aim. If the manager could never leam about 
the effects of his past changes in plant layout, he could not 
know by himself how to improve his layout. 

Given all these characteristics, our learning thing begins 
to look like Figure 3. 

Notice that die thing is full of closed loops, with the 
arrows completing full circles. It is also a relatively elab- 
orate system; it is not a cellulose sponge. Notice, too, that 
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it looks a little like some of the data-processing computers 
now showing up in industry that are designed with all these 
characteristics. 

Theoretically, then, if we could build a thing like this, it 
could learn. If any of these characteristics were missing, it 
could not learn, nor, theoretically, could people. If we knock 
out all a person’s input senses—his sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell—he can’t improve his performance over time 
because he can’t find out how he did the first time. If we 
knock out his memory, he can’t leam because each new try 
is his first try. If we knock out his outputs~his voice and 
his muscles— he can’t try at all. If he has no brain to make 



Fjc 3.— a learning mechanism 
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choices, he can’t improve because he can’t change, he can 
only repeat his behavior If we knock out the stinginess pnn- 
ciple or his needs, he wont improve because he doesn’t 
give a damn— the hard way is as good for him as the easy 
way, and no behavior at all is as good as anything else And 
if he can’t see or feel his own hand— that is, if he can’t deter- 
mine the effects of his own outputs— he has no way of de- 
ciding how to change his outputs 

If we put all these requirements together, we come out 
with an essentially mechanical but nevertheless dynamic 
view of learning— learning as a process of doing thmgs, find- 
ing out and evaluating what has happened, storing the 
expenence, and trymg again— using past expenence as a 
jumping off place Psychologically speaking, one can say 
that we act, we perceive the effects of our actions, we re- 
organize and store our perceptions, and we act again on 
the basis of our reorganized perceptions 

Leamtng and Thtnhng Machines 

Engineers, mathematicians, and others have been able to 
design machine equivalents for each of these requirements 
for learning in order to build machines that can learn Such 
machines- specially programed high speed computers are 
the best example— are capable not only of solving problems 
but of learning to solve similar problems faster after experi- 
ence Computers can be programed (eg, supplied with 
choice rules) to learn to solve problems in symbolic logic 
m ways that are surpnsingly human 

In such learning machines the inputs are usually tapes 
with information precoded on them m a language the ma 
chine can understand The output is a tape on which the 
machine can ‘speak’ m the same language The memory 
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can be a magnetic drum (there are better mechanisms now) 
that holds and stores electncal charges There are several 
choice rules They may be ‘Take mput No 1 from the tape 
and put it at X Then go to Y for instructions ” At Y, ^e 
machme will be instructed, “Compare informabon at X with 
memory No 1 If they match, punch Z on the output and 
store information from X m memory posibon 12 If they 
don’t match, try No 2 ** And so on Instructions may be of 
several sorts compare, describe, test, match, etc , each of 
which calls for specific actions by parts of the computer 
“Stmgmess” can be built mto the machine by addmg an 
effort counter, so that when a senes of explorations along 
one hne has reached a certam number of umts of effort, the 
machine has had enough of that and sets out on an alter-* 
native tack Another way of enforcmg the stmgmess rule is 
to design the machine so that it uses the first workable ao* 
tion It encounters while searching through a hst of alters 
natives The first workable action may not, of course be 
die best one 

These machmes seem to simulate human learning and 
problem solving using other bnck and mortar than diat of 
the human nervous system The simulation is not of neurons 
and synapses but of information processmg 

They behave like people m the way they go about attack- 
ing difficulty non routinized problems They do not, for ex- 
ample (just as you do not), consider all possible attacks 
They pick an alternative that ‘looks’* plausible— perhaps an 
alternative that worked on a sunilar, earher problem Like 
humans too, they may sometimes be fooled They may try 
a plausible lookmg short cut method, only to find that they 
would have been better off starting from scmtcb 

Several questions about the man machme analogy have 
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stirred up considerable heat It seems clear that by usual 
defimtions of learning, machmes really can learn to solve 
difficult, non-routme problems They can do much more 
than arithmetic It is not dear that machines are necessarily 
going to end up smarter or dumber or more important than 
people, though many observers, includmg this one, are con- 
vinced that some present middle management jobs may ul- 
timately be filled by programed problem solving machines, 
after an mtervemng penod of programed problem solving 
people And certainly it is not perfectly clear that people do, 
in fact, learn m the same way as machines Nevertheless, 
expenmental models of leammg and problem solving made 
possible by the high speed computer seem extremely prom 
ising, with implications and applications of tremendous 
scope 

Some Complicating Factors tn Human 
Learning and Prohlem Solving 

No matter how one views the capacities of machmes, it is 
clear that currently people show more comphcated be 
havior than machmes Some of these complexities enhance 
peoples capaaties, but some mterfere with conscious prob 
lem solving 

For one dung, people’s decision rules about what is rele 
vant are rather broad, reflecbng the complexity of memo 
nes and needs that exist widiin us at any one moment As 
a result, we are likely to learn more from an experience 
than IS intended The new management trainee not only 
learns about the company’ s finances, he also learns that the 
financial vice president hkes to push people around He 
learns attitudes and feehngs as well as facts A person learns 
the whole show, not only geometry but the geometry teach 
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er and attitudes toward geometry He perceives all these 
as parts of the problem-to be solved because his need satis 
factions are tied up with all of them Learmng to solve the 
geometry problem is only one of several potential satisfac- 
tions to be gained from the learmng situation, learmng to 
please the teacher is another, learning that geometry is 
something to stay near, or to escape from, is another Cer- 
tamly one major and difficult task of a teacher who sets out 
to teach geometry (or management, for that matter) is to 
be sure that it is geometry and not himself that the students 
see as the major problem to be solved 
Another complexity stems from people's limited (m one 
sense only) storage capacity We can not hold many raw 
bits of information in our memones unless we classify and 
categorize them It is as though we had a limited number 
of file folders to work with but could label them any way 
we chose If we insist on putting just one piece of informa- 
tion m one folder, we soon nm out of space But if we can 
find useful ways of grouping information, the same set of 
folders can hold an almost limitless quantity of information 
One problem in human learning then becomes the prob- 
lem of appropriate categories— appropnate to the class of 
problems wiA which one must work The manager who 
insists on separately classifying each bit of information 
about his operaboa will soon be ovenvhehned by detail, as 
some managers are But if he can set up an efficient system 
of categories, he can handle all he needs to remember 
Unfortunately, categorizing systems, once set up, are dif- 
ficult to break down The clerk has difficulty giving up his 
clerical categories even though he is now in a managerial 
job He goes on ‘'thinking Uke a derk* As a later chapter 
on management development will point out, one weakness 
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in up-through the ranks and job rotabonal training is that it 
demands frequent and difficult recategonzabon at each step 
on the ladder Why, one may ask, teach a man to think hke 
a clerk if we later want him to act like a manager? 

A third source of complexity m human learning hes in the 
fact that mistakes in problem solving are both costly and 
valuable We often (bemg stingy) want to leam only the 
“right” way of doing things But learning only what is right 
means that all the other possibilibes are unknown, unchart- 
ed, and unstored and, hence, cannot be categorized for deal 
mg with similar but not idenbcal problems in the future 
Suppose, for instance, that you are m a hotel m a strange 
city You want to dnve to plant X The hotel clerk gives 
you direcbons, and you follow and memonze them What 
have you learned? 

Suppose, instead, that you just got into your car and 
started out, stopping to ask, noticing landmarks, and finally, 
after many mistakes, getting to X Then you try again the 
next day, and the next unhl you end up on the same route 
the clerk would have given you anyhow Now what have 
you learned 

By the first method you learned one efficient path through 
an otherwise unknown jungle By the second you learned a 
lot about the jungle and altemabve ways of getfang through 
You have a hst of aUernabves against -which to apply 
your decision rules— but at the cost of bme and energy 
Now suppose the clerk’s route gets dug up for road re 
pairs one day, so you have a detour The advantage of earli- 
er explorabons becomes obvious You can feel ’ your way 
through the city, the hst of mistakes you have stored up will 
help you solve this new problem 

Insofar, then, as the world of the manager is a world of 
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new problems, one must worry about balancing the fledg- 
ling managers profitable e:cploration against the costliness 
of those explorations. If management were a series of re- 
peatable routines, the choice would be easy. But if every 
problem in management is a new problem, why teach rou- 
tines? 

Still another complexity in human problem solving is 
brought about by the peculiarities of interaction between 
human goals and the stinginess principle. What, after all, 
constitutes a "satisfactory” solution to a problem? What is 
a "satisfactory” level of performance? Do we need to search 
until we find the best machine for a job? Or just until we 
find one that will work? We used to assume, especially in 
economic theory, that only the best would do, t^t people 
rationally select the one very best alternative from an array 
of all possible alternatives laid out before them. 

There are two things wrong with this assumption. The 
first is that we do not usually have anything like a complete 
array of alternatives laid out before us. The manager does 
not know all the machines on die market or all possible 
marketing strategies, and it would cost him a great deal to 
find out. The second thing wrong is the idea that only the 
best is satisfactory. In practice, people often save them- 
selves a great deal of time and effort by searching only until 
they find something that works, by their own private stand- 
ards of satisfaction, and then using it In fact ( as the chap- 
ter on frustration pointed out), it is precisely when people 
feel impelled to find the very best, when their levels of as- 
piration are set by others far above their abilities, that they 
are likely to be inefficient problem solvers, unable to decide 
and act because every av^able decision and action is less 
than perfect. All of us have encountered people who "block” 
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in up-through-the-ranks and job rotational training is that it 
demands frequent and difficult recategorization at each step 
on the ladder. Why, one may ask, teach a man to think like 
a clerk if we later want him to act like a manager? 

A third source of complexity in human learning lies in the 
fact that mistakes in problem solving are both costly and 
valuable. We often (being stingy) want to learn only the 
“right” way of doing things. But learning only what is right 
means that all die other possibilities are unknown, unchart- 
ed, and unstored and, hence, cannot be categorized for deal- 
ing with similar but not identical problems in the future. 

Suppose, for instance, that you are in a hotel in a strange 
city. You want to drive to plant X. The hotel clerk gives 
you directions, and you follow and memorize them. What 
have you learned? 

Suppose, instead, that you just got into your car and 
started out, stopping to ask, noticing landmarks, and finally, 
after many mistakes, getting to X. Then you try again the 
next day, and the next, until you end up on the same route 
the clerk would have given you anyhow. Now what have 
you learned? 

By the first method you learned one efficient path through 
an otherwise unknown jungle. By the second you learned a 
lot about the jungle and alternative ways of getting through 
it. You have a list of alternatives against which to apply 
your decision rules-but at the cost of time and energy. 

Now suppose the clerk's route gets dug up for road re- 
pairs one day; so you have a detour. The advantage of earli- 
er explorations becomes obvious. You can “feel” your way 
through the city; the list of mistakes you have stored up will 
help you solve this new problem. 

Insofar, then, as the world of the manager is a world of 
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new problems, one must worry about balancmg the fledg- 
ling manager's profitable exploration against the costimess 
of those explorations If management were a senes of re- 
peatable routmes, the choice would be easy But if every 
problem m management is a new problem, why teach rou- 
tmes? 

Still another complexity m human problem solvmg is 
brought about by the peculiarities of mteracbon between 
human goals and the stmgmess prmciple What; after all, 
constitutes a "satisfactory" solution to a problem? What is 
a "satisfactory ' level of performance? Do we need to search 
until we find the best machine for a job? Or just until we 
find one that will work? We used to assume, especially m 
economic theory, that only the best would do, that people 
rationally select the one very best alternative from an array 
of all possible alternatives laid out before them 

There are two things wrong with this assumption The 
first IS that we do not usually have anything like a complete 
array of alternatives laid out before us The manager does 
not know all the machmes on the market or all possible 
marketmg strategies, and if would cost him a great deal to 
find out The second thmg wrong is the idea that only the 
best IS satisfactory In practice, people often save them- 
selves a great deal of time and effort by searching only until 
they find something that works, by their own pnvate stand- 
ards of satisfaction, and then using it In fact (as the chap- 
ter on frustration pointed out), it is precisely when people 
feel impelled to find the very best when then levels of as- 
piration are set by others far above their abihties, diat they 
are likely to be inefBcient problem solvers, imable to decide 
and act because every available decision and action is less 
than perfect All of us have encountered people who "block" 
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in problem solving, who never can get themselves past the 
searchmg stage into action, because there may be something 
tiiey have not taken into account Most managers, if forced 
to choose between these extremes, would probably prefer 
people who behave in the opposite direction, who rush pre- 
cipitously into the first alternative that comes along 
Learning and problem solving, as we have been lookmg 
at diem, are active rather dian passive processes People 
don’t absorb things, they work at learning They search for 
mformation, they make decisions, they act upon their deci- 
sions, they remember, and they modify their decisions after 
observmg the effects of their actions People do learn from 
exposure to expenence, but, m this context, expenence 
means domg things to the world as well as letting the world 
do dungs to you 

This distinction between active and passive learning is 
important m management If we take the passive view, it 
follows that the tramee should be pumped full of knowl 
edge and expenence So we probably invest heavily in class 
rooms, lectures, and job rotation schemes If we take the 
active view, we invest in projects, problems, coachmg staffs, 
and the like 

If we take the passive view, we go on to count heavily on 
the wisdom and expenence of supenors, that wisdom and 
expenence to be commumcated to the youngsters through 
advice, written and verbal We encourage juniors to leam 
from authontative seniors If we take the active view, the 
wisdom and expenence of semors goes into a secondary, 
supportive category, available when jumors need it We 
encourage jumors to learn first from the problems they are 
trying to solve and only supporhvely from semors 

If we take the passive view, we assume that learning 
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should precede action— that we should first learn potentially 
\iseful things and then try to apply them. If we take the 
active view, we in effect encourage the learner to get him- 
self stymied and only then to search for useful tools. 

Moreover, if we generalize a little, the passive view 
would probably support the sequence of school first and job 
practice afterward. It would suggest that die business school 
ought to come before the business job. The active view 
would support a back-and-forth sequence, one that started 
with the job, then went back to school, and so on— back and 
forth as, and if, required by the problems encountered on 
the job. 

In defense of schools of business, however, even the most 
assiduous activist must face up to one dilemma. If we start 
with active problem solving, how does the problem solver 
know where to search for solutions? How can he know what 
better tools may be available? 

One answer might be that the motivated business prob- 
lem solver is probably highly accessible to new tools and 
ideas, because he has competitors and because his level of 
aspiration doesnT ever quite settle down. But to get to those 
new tools, he, or their inventors, had better open up chan- 
nels of communication. This is to say that industry, with its 
host of opportunities for hying to solve problems, is an ideal 
active learning ground for management— a better one, in 
many ways, than any university can hope to be— if it can 
maintain communication widi universities and other re- 
seardi groups. 

Learning and Motivation 

Active learning occurs, we said earlier, when people are 
motivated; and people are motivated, by definition, when 
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they are not satisfied So we come up agamst another curi- 
osity On the one hand, psychologists, this one mcluded, 
have been arguing that stabihty, security, objectivity, and 
many other fine things emerge when needs are satisfied But 
now we discover that effective problem solving, which is 
what business is all about, emerges when needs are not 
satisfied What’s the escape from that paradox? 

One answer is that there need be no escape If the pur- 
pose of business is to get dungs done at a profit, and if 
things get done by discontented people, then let’s keep 
people discontented, whether they are stable, secure, and 
objective or not 

But even if we argue diat people’s stabihty and secunty 
are not the business of the busmessman, objectivity is We 
would like problems to be solved “reasonably,” "rationally,” 
“sensibly,” and unstable people may not be objective ones 
So we are still in a box 

Another way out can be pulled from the distinction 
made, m the chapter on frustration, between the words 
"frustration” and "depnvation ” People could be dissatisfied, 
it was pomted out, without being frustrated They could 
want to solve problems without being in an emotional up- 
roar, if they felt reasonably confident that they could satisfy 
their central emotional needs So the tnck— if tiiat’s a fair 
word— would be to keep them dissatisfied about job prob 
lems— about making the sale or designmg the package— but 
comfortable about themselves— about bemg competent, ap 
predated salesmen or package designers Then they can 
concentrate their energies on the job to be done and do it 
with some degree of objectivity 
If we learn through dissatisfaction, repetition need have 
little to do widi learning Repetition of experience m itself, 
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without appropnate motivation, may yield little Jearmng 
Pulhng dollar bills out of our pockets for years has not 
taught most of us much about dollar bills as such We have 
learned a good deal about their use, but whose picture is on 
them? How many signatures? Whose? How many times 
does the number 1 appear? Where? 

Repetition of an act may indeed help people to perform 
the act more skilfully, but not because of the repetition, 
radier, because the repetition provides opportunity for try- 
ing out difFerent behaviors and seeing the results, for differ- 
enUatmg and mappmg out the act So let’s not assume that 
frequent exposure to selling situations has necessarily taught 
the veteran to be a better salesman than the novice It has 
only given him the opportumty to learn Whether he took 
the opportunity and what he learned— these are quite sepa- 
rate questions 

Jn Summary 

People are not perfectly rational, but neither are they in- 
capable of thinking and leammg reasonably and consciously 
They are endowed with all the equipment they need input 
senses, output muscles, memory apparatus, mobvabon, and 
a decision or choice mechanism Only recently have we 
come even close to equipping machmes with like endow- 
ments, so that they can perform a few intellectual acts as 
well as competent people 

On the other hand, people seem to use their endowments 
with considerable mefficiency Partly because their equip 
meut is too good, they can and do *160111 too murh ” They 
learn feelings and atbtudes that often interfere with other 
learning 

People’s capacibes for learning are m one sense limited. 
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in another, almost unlimited. By devising categories— sys- 
tems by which they can classify and remember things that 
are appropriate to the levels of problems they are dealing 
with— they can store and use huge amounts of information. 

If capable people are not lured by the rest of the world 
into seeking “perfect” solutions for their problems but limit 
their searches instead to finding satisfactory solutions, they 
can operate with considerable savings in effort For to find 
a good product design costs far less, in both money and 
psychic energy, than to find the best product design. 

It is useful to consider thinking and learning to be active 
processes that begin with motivation. All the activities of 
searching the world and the memory, of making choices, of 
trying out new behaviors— all get actively underway when 
people feel dissatisfied. 
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THE ASEESSMENT OF PEOPIE 

ONE APPLICATION OF PERSONAllTr THEORY 


Two equally appropriate subtitles might have been attached 
to this chapter. One could have been: "How not to be 
snowed by test salesmen." The other might have been: 
"How not to be snowed by anti-test salesmen.” For manage- 
ment people are under attadk from two fronts; from those 
who offer tests as a solution to selection problems and from 
diose who attack tests as unethical, unscientific, and anti- 
individualistic. 

This last chapter in Part I, then, is devoted to a practical 
problem: the problem of assessment Its function is to show 
how the material in the preceding chapters can be applied 
to a large and seal area of managerial decirion making. 

The Scope of the Assessment Problem 
People in industry continually need to forecast the behavior 
not only of the economy, of competition, of prices, but also 
of one another. “Assessment,” “selection,'’ and “evaluation” 
are all varieties of people-forecasting. 

Both professionals and laymen have frequently failed mis- 
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erably in forecasting how people will behave in specified 
jobs. One reason is the difficulty of the job. If our earlier 
chapters were right, what has to be predicted is the result- 
ant of a complex maze of hard-to-specify interrelated forces. 
Forecasting the behavior of one individual is much like 
trying to predict exactly what pattern of cracks will result 
when a particular thrower throws a particular ball against 
a particular pane of glass. We can be fairly certain fliat the 
glass will crack. But we seldom know enough about the ball, 
die air currents, the thrower, and the particular pane to be 
sure about the directions and lengths of the cracks that will 
result. 

Nevertheless, we cannot escape in industry from the 
problem of having to assess people for tasks. Every job as- 
signment that a manager makes includes the requirement 
that he assess the people available against the job he has in 
mind. Every contact with a customer, with a new member 
of his own organization, with every individual who is rele- 
vant to the manager’s work, includes some need for assess- 
ment-some evaluation of how this person will behave when 
faced with this kind of suggestion, or that kind of job, or 
this other kind of person. 

So assessment is not limited to “formal" problems like 
selecting new employees or rating the qualifications of old 
ones, nor is it limited to the assessment of personality. It 
must necessarily involve assessment of knowledge, experi- 
ence, education, and many other aspects of the person. 

For the formal phases, like personnel selection and merit 
rating, a good deal of research and experience is available. 
Every executive in industry these days is aware of person- 
ality tests, patterned interviews, personnel-rating forms, and 
the like. Underlying each of these is a large (but not large 
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enough) body of theory and empincal research Unfortu- 
nately no comparable amount of work has been done on the 
day-to-day problems of assessment to help the business ex- 
ecutive make mcreasingly accurate spot judgments about 
other people Even so, some useful things are coming to be 
known. So, when the boss asks, “well, what did you think 
of him?” the executive can honestly say something more 
dian, “He*s a nice guy” or “I don’t hke him ” 

Formal Methods of Selection and 
Evaluation 

One can single out at least three more or less separate for- 
mal approaches to the selection and evaluation of personnel 
for industry Looked at nght now, the separations among 
the three are indistinct, for they have been growing together 
But historically, each has made its way over a different 
route 

PENCIL AND PAPER TESTS AND THE EMPIRICAL METHOD 

The first approach, one largely American in origin, can be 
roughly labeled the “pencil and paper test approach ” The 
great bulk of short intelbgence tests, aptitude tests, etc , 
belong under this heading So too, for the most part, do 
standard interview forms, most merit-rating scales, fitness 
reports, and the like Until recently, they were mostly tests 
of specific skills or abilities, like numerical ability, finger 
dextenty, and so on 

These are typically American products in the sense that 
they denve from Amencan behavionsm, with its emphasis 
on quantification and measurement and on empirical data 
gathenng and wth its corresponding de emphasis on un- 
quanbfied, introspective, judgmental data As a come- 
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quence, the pencil and paper approach has been character- 
ized by efforts to improve the empirical reliability and val- 
idity of the procedures more dian by efforts to improve the 
rationale or depth of the material being sought. It is con- 
siderably harder to apply to over-all personality than to 
specific aptitudes or abilities. 

The pencil and paper position is diis: The task of select- 
ing people for jobs is a task of predicting in advance how 
people will behave. Clearly, dien, what is required are some 
measurable advance predictions and some corresponding 
measurements, taken at some later time, of how people actu- 
ally performed. If the task is to select salesmen, these are 
the appropriate procedural steps: 

1. We gather— in a standard way-information about peo- 
ple who come to look for jobs as-salesmen. We can do this 
by setting up standard questions about, for example, educa- 
tion, asking them of job applicants, and coding the answers 
into several categories. We can do the same with questions 
about home ownership and applicants' preferences for one 
kind of occupation or another, and we can measure the time 
required by applicants to solve certain arithmetic problems, 
and so on. 

2. Ideally, we next lock up the test answers in the nearest 
safe and allow all the applicants to go to work as salesmen. 

3. Now we wait a predetermined time, perhaps a year. 

4. During that year, or before it; we set up some stand- 
ards about what constitutes success in selling. What is 
needed is an unequivocal, quantifiable criterion of success. 
In selling, a theoretically ideal approach would be to permit 
all test subjects to work in the same territory or exactly 
comparable ones, widi precisely the same amount of tr ainin g 
and precisely the same selling tools. One might then use 
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dollar sales at tlie end of tlie year, or number of sales, or 
percentage of returns, or some combination of them all as 
the criterion of successful behavior. 

5. The tester now has available (a) the scores of test- 
subject Jones on the tests he took a year ago, sho%ving his 
rank on the test in relation to tlie other applicants, and (b) 
a measure of his subsequent actual job performance in re- 
lation to the other applicants. The ncAt move is statistical; 
to measure tlie relationship between predictions and per- 
formance; to estimate the reliability of this relationship (i.e., 
to guess how frequently we could expect the relationship to 
be about like this in the future); and then to decide if any 
of the tests are worth keeping. 

We may discover that a test of intelligence actually pre- 
dicted sales performance somewhat better than chance. The 
tester would then consider his intelligence test useful for 
scleotioa. And, logicaliy, it would not matter what direction 
the test-performance relahonship might take. That is, it 
would not matter if more successful salesmen were signifi- 
cantly more inteDigent^ or significantly less intelh’gent, than 
the less successful ones. For the method is rigorous here. 
The problem is not whether the predictions make sense, but 
whether they predict. If they predict, they are useful; if 
they do not predict, they are not useful. 

The only connection between this kind of rigorous pencil 
and paper approach and any theory of personality lies in 
the manner in which particular tests are selected and con- 
structed. For the pencil and paper approach is itself a 
method of measurement rather than a theory of mans be- 
havior. Any theorist of any persuasion may use it. Some test 
items may be based on a theory of physiognomy, some on 
Freudian psychodynamics, some on die color of a mans 
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shoes. In actual practice, the current pencil and paper per- 
sonality tests used in business derive largely from a semi- 
behavioristic theory of personality. They have been, until 
recently, notable for their failure to include “deep” areas 
of personality. 

This pencil and paper method has a great many advan- 
tages and some practical disadvantages. It has the huge 
advantage of quantification and empiricism. It also has dol- 
lar advantages. Pencil and paper tests, once standardized, 
are easy to manufacture, administer, and score. Professional 
testers are often needed only in the developmental stages 
because administration can usually be turned over to 
trained, but not professional, technicians. Such devices are 
not very time consuming, so that large numbers of people 
can be tested, frequently in groups of indefinite size, at 
reasonable costs. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of such procedures is 
that they are designed for statistical, rather than individual, 
prediction. That is, they are most useful in making predic- 
tions about the behavior of large numbers of people rather 
than about particular individuals. Thus, a pencil and paper 
tester may be able truthfully to tell management diat, if his 
tests are adopted, “Of every fifty applicants whom my tests 
pass, you can expect an adequate job performance from 
forty. XJtides yova present selection methods, you can ex- 
pect adequate job performance from only twenty-five.” The 
tester could not go on, however, to say whether or not Joe 
Doaks, subject No. 23, who received adequate test scores, 
would be among the successful forty or the unsuccessful 
ten. Further, the tester would also have to admit that some 
rejected applicants would be "false positives”— people who 
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would have been successful but whom the tests nevertheless 
rejected. He could not predict who those individuals would 
be. 

This tendency of pencil and paper methods to predict 
en masse rather than individually raises two questions. The 
first is an ethical question and perhaps a specious one. Is it 
“right” to turn any job apph'cant away, even if he is only 
one in a hundred, who would have been perfectly compe- 
tent if he had been hired? Is it “fair” to the applicant to so 
depersonalize him that he becomes simply a score among 
hundreds of scores, his fate inexorably tied to a numerical 
system? Perhaps these are valid questions, and perhaps it is 
somehow more fair to tie an applicant’s fate to the rose- 
colored perceptions of a non-quantitative interviewer. It 
would seem, however, that the ethical issue properly 
attaches to the whole selection problem itself, not to the 
issue of selection by tests. 

The second question that can be asked is about the utility 
of pencil and paper devices at higher organizational levels, 
where the number of applicants for particular positions may 
be small. The usual statistical indexes of validity do not 
apply to very small samples. So if the task is to select 
assistant general managers rather than typists, the utility of 
the method is sharply reduced. It is even more shaiply re- 
duced when the task is to decide ^vhich of two apphcaoats 
ought to be selected for a particular key post in, let us say, 
the research and development division of an electronics 
corporation. At this level so much depends on the correct- 
ness of a specific prediction, and similar testing experience 
is usually so rare, that the pencil and paper method be- 
comes inapplicable. 
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PROJECTIVE TESTS AND THE CLINICAL METHOD 

A second approach to formal selection lays much more em- 
phasis on the dynamics of personality, much less on empiri- 
cal validity. The approach may be labeled, somewhat un- 
fairly, the projective approach. Projectives are much more 
“head doctor” techniques than pencil and paper tests. They 
are European in origin, springing theoretically from Freud 
and technically from the Swiss psychiatrist Rorschach. They 
build on the internal, perceptual frame of reference talked 
about in chapter 3, assuming that one can get a valid pic- 
ture of a person quickly by assessing the way he projects his 
personality onto some standard, ambiguous parts of the 
world. Ail projectives contain these elements of standardiza- 
tion and ambiguity. The "questions” on the Rorschach test 
are some standardized ink blots that the subject is asked to 
describe. The tester then interprets the number, quality, and 
variety of the subject's responses against the tester’s theory 
of personality and against his and others’ experience with 
the responses of other people to the same blots. 

Similarly, in the Thematic Apperception Test, the subject 
is asked to tell stories about a standard series of pictures. 
The tester records the stories and the subject’s behavior. He 
then interprets the subjects personality in the light of the 
themes used in his stories. 

The end result of a battery of projective tests, then, is not 
a numerical score comparing subject X widi other subjects. 
It is a verbal report assessing the subject’s dominant needs 
and ambitions, his tolerance of frustrations, his attitudes 
toward authority, the major conflicts that seem to be oper- 
ating in his personality, and so on. Given such a report, a 
manager clearly must decide for himself whether the test- 
ers judgment deserves heavy weighting in the final decision. 
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One important industrial advantage of projectives is also 
their scientific weakness. They are essentially individual- 
istic^ and they cannot be easfiy ."proved” right or wrong, 
even by their proponents. Projectives, therefore, push deci- 
sion making back to where it belongs anyway, into the 
hands of management. The projective tester says to the 
manager, in effect, "Here is my expert judgment of John 
Jones. You have your judgment of him to which you can 
now add mine. I have tried to add information to your fund 
of relevant informatioa, but I cannot guarantee that my 
j'udgment will be right. You make the decision.” 

When one considers the history of proj'ective tests, it is 
reasonable that they should be used in this way. Projectives 
have their origin in clinical psychology, in the atmosphere 
of psychiatry and pathology, rather than in education or in- 
dustry. It is only in the last few years that these tests have 
even appeared on the industrial scene. In the clinic and the 
hospital, their primary function has been to help the physi- 
cian seeking to diagnose the meaning of the psychological 
pains of a new patient. Perhaps, if the physician had known 
his new patient intimately for five or ten years, he would 
have no need for the projective tester. But the patient is an 
individual, and it is his individuality that accounts for his 
illnessj so the physician needs a highly individualized, rela- 
tively detailed and speedy picture of this personality. This 
is what the projective tester tries to give him. 

Unlike the pencil and paper tests, projectives seldom get to 
the stage at which they can be scored by tedmicians be- 
cause the interpretation always remains individual. The 
judgment of the tester is a large factor. When management 
buys pencil and paper tests, it buys a quantitative tool from 
which most subjective elements of interpretation have been 
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eliminated Any honest tedinician counting up the yeses 
and noes on an interest mventory will come up with die 
same score as any other honest technician Not so with hon- 
est projective testers The professional judgment of the test 
administrator plays a far more important part than the pro- 
jective tests themselves m detenninmg what comes out In 
effect, then, when management buys projective tests, it buys 
the tester, just as when one buys a chest X-ray, one buys 
the judgment and experience of the interpreting physician 
rather than the plate itself 

Projectives are expensive Although efforts are being 
made to standardize and simplify them for mass admims- 
tration, they temain largely one-at-a tune tests A profes- 
sional tester may spend eight hours or more testing and 
interpretmg a single subject Consequently, projectives have 
entered mdustry at the level at which they are most hkely 
to be both useful and worth the money—at the executive 
level where pencil and paper tests are relatively useless 

Management’s only bases for determining whether pro- 
jectives are worth the investment are, first, its own opinion 
of die tester it has hired, and, second, its expenencB over 
time in relating the actual behavior of applicants with the 
predictions that testers have made 

In the face of these difficulties, one wonders how projec- 
tives have made their way into supposedly hardheaded 
business circles at all One reason may be that projective 
reports seem to catch the subtle realities of executive be- 
havior better than most pencil and paper tests The reports 
are compheated and qualified, hill of ifs and huts, somewhat 
like managenal life itself 

Here is a typical excerpt taken from a test report on an 
appheant for an executive position 
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Mr. X is of supenor mtelligenoe Problem 
Situations, even those for which he is mo- 
mentarily unprepared, do not throw him. He 
usually does not become emobonalJy m- 
volved when he has to work on a problem 
but adheres to, as he says, a stnct formula 
which forces him mto an mtellectual and 
rabonal approach . . The problem is up- 
permost and feelmgs are disregarded More 
specifically the feelings of others are disre- 
garded for when his own personal satisfac- 
tion IS mvolved then his approach to problems 
is somewhat less systemabc For example, he 
wants others to think that he is a very cap- 
able individual and tnes hard to mamtain 
this impression because of the satisfaction 
that this gives him However, because of this 
attitude he is apt to become too self confi- 
dent, or “cod^,” and thus makes errors m 
very simple situations or problems that he 
usually would not make under such circum- 
stances The amount of effort be puts forth 
on a problem varies with how difficult he 
thinks the problem is The more complicated 
the problem the more mterested he becomes 
—and m turn more systematic, planful and 
analytical in his approach In a sense, he 
feels that he is “on the spot” under the cir- 
cumstances described above, and he puts 
fortli all his energy to demonstrate to others 
his capabilities through the solution of the 
problem 

Mr X IS an overly-controlled mdividual m 
the sense that feelings play a mmor role m the 
execution of a job The job is paramount in 
his mind and he beheves that he and others 
should subjugate themselves to it Conse- 
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quendy, he is highly cnbcal of the perform- 
ance of others who work for him— hut he de- 
mands as much of them as he demands of 
hims elf Furthermore, because the job is so 
important to him, he does not take sufBaent 
hm e out to reahze the nature of the per- 
sonahties working with him He does not 
accomphsh a job by the “human approach” 
but by insisting tbat there is a job to be done 
and all must do it regardless of their personal 
needs The only personal needs he does be- 
come aware of are his own He feels the 
sense of accomplishment and he feels that he 
has done well In this sense he is an egocea 
tnc individual He realizes this attitude full 
well It should be pointed out that if he 
could realize that other people may have 
the same needs as he and that they, too, may 
want the satisfactions that he wants and that 
by giving them these satisfactions they will 
m no way threaten his position, then he may 
become more effective on the job than he is 
now 

Bemg a competitive mdividual with a 
high level of aspiration, Mr X may be a 
member of a group wth whom he is asso 
ciated but he will not feel as part of them 
shanng with them all that he knows, etc To 
some extent he feels superior to those with 
whom he is assoaated, he feels that he could 
direct and lead them But he does not wn 
their confidence smce he is too fon,vard m 
this regard and they may resent his attempts 
to be in the hmehght When workmg with 
his subordinates, his status is well-defined, 
but with colleagues, when he has to win the 
status he desires, he is somewhat uncom- 
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fortable ITus lack of comfort makes him put 
forth even more effort to demonstrate his 
brilliance and abihty wbch in turn is defi- 
nitely resented by the group He is apt to be 
impatient with those with whom he is work- 
ing because they do not see thmgs as quick- 
ly as he Although he tries to control him- 
self under such circumstances, his impa- 
tience is obvious Others would work more 
effectively with him and he would become 
more successful if he could pay more atten 
tion to and accept more of what others have 
to say 

Managers sometimes react against these qualifications, 
wishing for more “practical,'* black and white decisions 
Heahshcally, though, selecting an executive is not a black 
and white problem It is not usually true that people simply 
succeed or fail They succeed or fail “if,” or they would 
have succeeded or failed “but ” They might have succeeded 
if they had worked for another kind of supenor, or if man 
agement had given them a httle looser or a little tighter 
rein, or if they had been provided with a high powered 
assistant, or if the job description had been rewritten so that 
the new man was given more responsibihty in area A and 
less in area B For success on a job, especially a decision 
making managerial job, is not a function of personality 
alone but of a personality in an environment Any testing 
procedure that tends to descnbe the comphcabons of a per- 
sonahty, rather than to contract and simplify it, provides 
extra data for relating the person to the environment If the 
person is relatively unmodifiable, perhaps the environment 
is not 

If a projective tester, therefore, can start management 
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worrying about whether to put a new employee to work for 
systematic department-head Smith or for loose, easy gomg 
department-head Jones, that m itself may be a considerable 
service to the company 

SOCIOMETRIC METHODS 

Sociometncally, people are not assessed by tests or by 
testers but by other people peers or subordinates or supe 
riors The ‘Isuddy ratmg” system used by the mihtary in the 
Second World War is a typical sociometnc device A pla- 
toon of potential oflScer candidates, for example, trams to- 
gether for several weeks Then each member is asked to 
nominate the three men he thinks would make the best com- 
bat oflBcers and the three he thinks would make the worst 
combat officers They might be asked, too, to rate their bud- 
dies on honesty or inteUigence or sense of humor or any of 
a number of other characteristics Positive and negative 
votes received by each man are totaled and a score assigned 
to that man The score represents his peers’ jomt estimate of 
his aptitude for a particular job 

Soaometric techniques do not require the judge to give a 
rationale for his judgment No explanation is demanded 
Individuals are simply asked to express their over all feel- 
mgs about other individuals The soaometric method there- 
by short cuts across an area of great difficulty, since bodi 
our language and our commumcable knowledge about men 
are usually inadequate Moreover, what we do know about 
peisonahty, however inadequate, suggests that personahty 
IS not a thmg to be tom apart and de^t with as a set of sep- 
arable elements but is more susceptible to a kind of all at 
once, whole man evaluation For, as the first five chapters of 
this book tried to show, personahty— if it can be diought of 
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as an entity at all— is an elaborately interacting and dynamic 
kind of entity. When, sociometrically, one simply asks men 
to make an over-all judgment of one another, one is, in a 
way, automatically taking the wholeness of personality into 
account. 

This coin has another side. When our data consist of the 
general feelings of some people about some other people, 
the dangers of distortion are many. Such distortions may be 
partially eliminated by using large ninnbers of judgments. 
Although the judgment made by one platoon member may 
be far off base, the judgments of fifty platoon members are 
reasonably valid— at least more valid, as World War 11 ex- 
perience showed, than many paper and pencil tests, rating 
scales, and even military-school grades. 

Sociometric methods have been used in a variety of ways 
for a variety of purposes. Sometimes one asks several judges 
to observe and listen to a group of applicants talking to one 
another. The judges sit on the periphery and observe the 
applicants. They then decide which one of the appKcants 
would best perform a particular job. A number of variations 
of this ‘leaderless group” method are in current use. 

In general, though, the sociometric methods are slow run- 
ners in the industrial race, despite their validity. A partial 
explanation for their lagging development may be the in- 
direct organizational implications of their use. Sociometric 
methods, especially buddy ratings, are something like the 
voting process. Voting democracy in industry carries many 
dangers for traditional managerial “prerogatives” and for 
the whole power balance within an organization. If oper- 
ators are allowed to select their own foremen, managers will 
argue, political plots and fixed “elections” may not be far 
behind. Selection by “popularity,” they add. will replace 
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selection by ability, despite tbe fact that research to date 
has shown that such ratings are not populanty contests 
If such methods came into widespread use without ac- 
companying changes in the organizational context, these 
dangers could be real Nevertheless, the sociometric ap- 
proach fits with principles of “participative” management 
that are currently popular m Amencan industry Moreover, 
with tailor made modifications to fit the needs of particular 
organizations, it is being used m mdustry today 

Day tO’Day Assessment of People 

People directing an organized human effort must necessar- 
ily spend some of their time making judgments about the 
fitness of certain members for certain tasks Some judgments 
can be formalized, but it is at an informal, day to day level 
that most assessment goes on Top management informally, 
gradually, imperceptibly, perhaps even unconsciously, de- 
cides that Jones looks like presidential timber and that 
Smith is never likely to go anywhere 
The professional psychologist has surprisingly little to of 
fer the industrial manager in this area The social scientist 
has offered industry tests and measurements and forms and 
systems to help with the massive formal job of screemng 
and selecting and record keeping But be has helped com- 
paratively little with die job of improving the managers 
personal skill m making judgments about the people he en- 
counters in his business life Of course the capacity to judge 
other people is not one that can be easily handed from one 
person to another It is a skill requiring effort and practice 
and also requiring the absence of certam personahty blocks 
Parental and other early environmental i^uences probably 
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have more to do with this skill than anything else A man^s 
capacity to judge probably correlates positively with the ex- 
tent to which he can view the outside world undistortedly, 
1 e , It correlates with his own secunty and self-knowledge 
For judging is one kind of problem solving It can be re- 
duced to three phases detenmiimg what information is 
necessary to make a judgment, obtaimng that information, 
usually through communication with other persons, evalu- 
ating that information into a judgment Each of these proc- 
esses IS hkely to be as good as die judge's own internal 
information-processing system 

The first, deciding what information is relevant, requires 
also that we ask “Relevant for what?” Is he being consid- 
ered for a specific job? What kind of a job? Working with 
whom? And so on If we can get a good psychological pic- 
ture of the task, we may be able to isolate the kinds of 
psychological information that would be relevant in a per- 
sonality 

But even with a clear objective, bow shall we go about 
ordering the mformahon we can hope to get? Many schemes 
are possible The one that follows is a crude one, but per 
haps It will be useful It is made up of three categones first, 
the “givens” m a personality, second, the goals of a person 
ahty, and third, the methods by which a personality uses its 
givens to achieve its goals Put another way, we can say 
that the accuracy of our predictions of a person’s behavior 
would increase if we could adequately answer this ques- 
tion How does this person use what he has to get what he 
wants? This question asked m conjunction with the ques- 
tion “What are we judging lum for?” consbfutes a reason- 
able starting point for the assessment process 
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THE GIVENS IN A PERSONALITY 

By the fame we have become adults, all of us show some 
relatively unchanging characteristics Some of these charac- 
tenstics are givens in the sense faiat they were inherited, 
some m the sense that they wete learned early and intensely 
and aren t given up easily Intelligence is such an aspect of 
a person, so is the general energy level of his personahty— 
almost his biological metabolic rate, so are his skills and 
knowledge, his educational background, the things he can 
do well, so, too, probably, are his sensitivity to others, the 
level of concreteness or abstractness with which he dunks, 
and certainly his physical makeup and appearance We can 
find out something about diese things indirectly When we 
know them and when we know what we are judging for, we 
begin to have some basis for makmg comparative ]udg> 
ments 

THE GOALS OF A PERSONALITY 

To a considerable extent people are known by their needs 
We can communicate something to a third person if we 
can describe the dominant pattern of needs in a personal- 
ity Something imprecise, but nevertheless meanmgful, is 
achieved by saymg of another person that he has an un- 
common need for orderlmess, or that he is unusually affiha- 
tive, or that he has a strong need for autonomy or mdepend- 
ence and tends to react against restrictions Long hsts of 
such needs can be set down, and, though they are likely to 
be poorly and overlappingly defined, commumcation about 
the pattern of a particular personahty’s needs contributes 
toward defining it, at least temporarily 
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A ^'HHiUNAiaxr 5 USE of its givens 
TO SATISFY ITS NEEDS 

One can also seelc information about a person’s “habits,” 2us 
manners of behaving If personality is a dynamic but goal- 
directed system, then these diaractenstic methods of behav- 
ing must represent the personality’s characteristic ways of 
trymg to achieve what it wants laJce the computer, we can 
expect people to use methods diat have worked for them 
before At this level one is asking How does X perceive 
other people? What is the nature of his social relationships? 
What are his relevant attitudes toward relevant issues? To 
what extent does he satisfy his needs through methods that 
conform to the culture of the organization in which he must 
work? To what extent does he use methods which do not 
conform? How does he control his moods and his areas of 
insecunty? Are his methods consistent or vanable? 

It IS possible to follow out eadi of these three categories 
m some detail to provide a list of givens, a hst of needs, 
and a hst of methods for using givens to satisfy needs But 
the usefulness of such a process for this book is doubtful 
Perhaps what is most useful here is to suggest that a judge 
order the information that he can obtain about another per- 
sonahty into categones like these and then compare what 
he finds with the purpose for which he is judging 

Getting Infornuitton about a Person 

A good deal of information about A can be obtained by 
talking to B or C A good deal more can be gotten from 
talking to A If the judge has hved closely and mdmately 
with his subject, the process of gathering additional infor- 
mation to make a new judgment is minimal He probably 
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knows all he needs to know, and his task is to order it 
against the problem for which the judgment is being made 
and to try to extricate himself from his prejudices If one is 
dealing with a relative stranger, however (and it is m this 
category that most problems of assessment reside), then 
gathering information is a major part of the problem His- 
torical sources provide the assessor with one land of infor- 
mation He can use records, biographical information, rec- 
ommendations from other people, etc , and try to infer future 
behavior from this secondhand knowledge of past behav- 
ior But he will have to form some large part of his judg- 
ment m the here and now by talking with the person being 
judged The conversahons may be one or more formal in- 
terviews or several brief infonnal discussions of business 
problems, or they may take a social form, a cocktail party 
or an evening at home In all cases, the personal evaluation 
process goes on, even if there is no particular job about 
which an evaluation needs to be made 
Such personal, face to face evaluation always means that 
information about the other person filters through the screen 
of the judge’s own needs and prejudices Nevertheless, the 
Wise judge may not always try to discard his own feehngs 
and prejudices entirely in favor of an “objective system ” 
Discarding such feehngs might be desirable if it were pos- 
sible But it is doubtful whether it is possible The alterna- 
tive for the judge is to recogmze the charactenstics of his 
o\vn filters and then to pay attention to what comes through 
these fillers 

For whether one tries to or not, he listens to another per- 
son at two levels at the level of die speaker’s words and the 
information they carry, and at the level of the listener’s own 
feehngs about the speakers words and the feelings these 
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words convey. For example, most people can decide quickly 
whether or not another person seems to be afraid of them, 
or angry at them, or comfortable or uncomfortable with 
them, whether he talks too much for their hking, whether 
he has what they consider a good sense of humor, etc And 
yet, in most formal evaluabon situabons, we often try con- 
sciously to block out and ignore this fundamental source of 
information, preferring to deal with what we like to think 
of as “the facts ” 

This tendency to discard our own semiconscious but nev- 
ertheless valuable insights probably derives from our justi- 
fiable doubt about our own ability to make judgments Cer- 
tainly such self-doubt is warranted Most of us would hke 
to have something more sohd to lean on than our own amor- 
phous judgment We prefer to draw inferences from grades 
in school, test scores, number of jobs the apphcant has held, 
and any piece of objecbve, “factual” information we can 
find. Yet, paradoxically, especially outside the office, only 
die most msensitive of us would try to estimate another’s 
fnendhness by asking whether he has read Dale Carnegie 
Instead, data about friendliness are obtained by talking and 
sociahzmg and then filtenng the results through our own 
conception of what ‘friendly” means la effect, we hsten 
with our “third ear ” Of course, the third ear is only as good 
as the person usmg it is objective about himself But the 
same can be said about the first and second ears 
In industry “subjecbve” personal assessment may lead an 
organizabon always to find new people like the old ones 
“Good” people may become people that today’s management 
hkes And the people today’ s management likes may well be 
people hke today’s management Subjective, personalized 
assessment, with httle reference to the question of assess- 
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ment-for-what, may indeed ultimately yield an in-group of 
"all-alike” people. But since all-alike people may be able to 
work together better than all-different people, an organiza- 
tion may, under certain conditions, profit from just such 
prejudice. For example, one can argue that in a period of 
growth and youth an all-ahke team has many advantages; 
later in an organization's life the same subjective prejudices 
may be stifling to the birth of new ideas. 

There is another side to this picture. When people are be- 
ing assessed and know il; they behave in ways they think 
will evoke the best assessment If a personnel interviewer 
asks Mr. X, "How do you get along with people?” his an- 
swer might be, “Ob, just fine. I like people etc., etc., etc." 
But if a psychiatrist for whose services Mr, X was paying 
asked him the same question an hoiur later, his answer might 
be different: 'Well, Doc, that's just the problem. Some peo- 
ple don’t seem to pay any attention to me etc., etc., etc.” 
This truism, that people play to their audiences, is fre- 
quently overlooked in industrial interviewing. 

One method for dealing with it is to evaluate in disguised 
situations. This alternative immediately introduces proce- 
dural as well as ethical questions. A second alternative is to 
make the evaluator an ink blot. Thus the interviewer does 
not ask, "How do you get on with people?” but instead asks, 
"What are the kinds of people you like best?” By opening 
up his questions, by modifying them so that the "right” an- 
swers are not at all obvious, the interviewer at least provides 
a situation in which the subject's answers are his own and 
not the interviewer's. Even so, people being assessed through 
interviews will make some guesses about the "right” an- 
s%vers; but, as long as they remain guesses, they represent a 
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valid projection 'of the personality being interviewed. The 
major assumption underlying what has come to be called 
non-directive” interviewing is just that one. It is the idea 
that an ambiguous stimulus (an uncommitted interviewer) 
requires the interviewee to “project” his own attitudes into 
the interview. An unambiguous interviewer, for whom the 
right” answers are obvious, yields only a reflection of him- 
self. 

The idea is simple and sensible. The piupose of an inter- 
view is to gather information about another person, not 
about the interviewer. It is appropriate also that the inter- 
viewer provide a situation free enough so that the inter- 
viewee can talk about himself and be himself. In practice, 
the application of this principle suggests that an informa- 
tion-gathering interview should be designed like a series of 
inverted triangles. The interviewer opens each area of in- 
formation he is seeking with bi^ broadside queries so that 
the interviewee can talk at length about his perceptions of 
the question, raising points in the order that seems signif- 
icant to him and with the intensity that he thinks is appro- 
priate to them. If the interviewer is still unsatisfied because 
he wants specific areas of information in more detail, he can 
then proceed to narrow his questions down to greater and 
greater specificity. Then he is ready to open up a new area 
with a new broad and ambiguous question. 

These thoughts about day-lo-day evaluations of other 
people are general and incomplete. Ultimately, after all, an 
evaluation of one person by another is a judgoient and noth-’ 
ing more. A good judge needs all the information he can get 
from all the sources he can find. To an extent, scales, forms, 
and categories can be helpful. But no "system” provides a 
means for escaping from one's own lack of sensitivity or un- 
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derstanding in making such judgments. There are no for- 
mulas that can rule the judge out of the judging equation. 

Assessment and the Atmosphere of the 
Organization 

Drawing from earlier chapters, we can predict that people 
in an organization will try to evoke the best assessment they 
can get. They will (and should) try to stack the cards in 
their own favor. More than that, however, we can predict 
that they will have mixed feelings about assessment, both 
resenting it and seeking it out. We should expect resentment 
because assessment is a threat to independence and auton- 
omy. But we should also expect people to “want to know 
where they stand, to want to know whether they are loved 
and thought well of by those on whom they depend. 

From the managerial point of view, then, the problem of 
assessment is more than a problem of technique. The tests, 
the interviews, the other ritualistic paraphernalia of assess- 
ment, are only a small part of the problem. The bigger parts 
raise questions like these: Shall we consciously assess our 
people? Shall we formalize the process? Shall we report 
back results? All results? Or only "good" ones? Who shall 
assess? Superiors only? Or peers? Or subordinates? What is 
to be assessed? Personality or performance? Shall we build 
a work environment permeated with an atmosphere of as- 
sessment? 

This book can offer no pat answers to such questions. 
There are none. But the chapters that follow are devoted, 
in large part, to examining such problems of human rela- 
tiomhips and to considering the implications of some alter- 
native courses of action. 
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In Summary 

Three general approaches to formal assessment have been 
described pencil and paper tests, projectives, and socio- 
metric methods Each has its own advantages and costs 
Pencil and paper devices are relatively cheap and relatively 
standardized, but their use is largely limited to mass-selec- 
tion situations Projectives go deep and are nch m the 
material they dredge up, but subjective, individualistic, ex- 
pensive, and poorly validated Sociometncs are easy and 
relatively vahd but carry senous implications for the power 
relationships in an organization 

Day-to-day assessmg of people is a more difficult prob 
lem It can be helped by a set of categories for thinking 
about personality, by utihzing modem interviewing tech 
mques, and by increasing one’s insight into one's self 
The larger questions of assessment are not "how” ques- 
tions but questions of “why” and “how much *’ 
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PEOPLE TWO AT A TIME 
PROBLEMS OF INFLUENCE AND AUTHORITY 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The focu. of this second secUon shifts from the singular o 
the plural, from one person to relationships between people 
and ^especially to the efforts of one person to influenee and 

chanse the behavior of others. 

liuence is not a small problem. It is not only a prohlcn 
that pervades business and industry, where people must 
rontoally devote much of their energy to trymg o change 
ofteTpeople. It is also a central problem m *o family, In 

educaUonfin psychiatry, in international relations. In poll. 

tics, and in every other phase of human mteracUon. 
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The author cannot feel sure he has written a good book 
until the critics laud it. The housewife’s new sofa is suc- 
cessful only if the neighbors want one too. 

The behavior-change question is such a universal one diat 
it cannot be tossed off lightly with a few cliches about hand 
shaking and open office doors. Another thing is clear, too. 
No adequate answers will be found in this book. The most 
we can hope for is to try to isolate some of the dimensions 
of the problem as it seems to exist in industry and to look 
at some ways that people outside industry have tried to 
tackle it. 

This section puts a good deal of emphasis on the idea of 
communication because communication is the most impor- 
tant prerequisite to any attempt to change human beha^or. 
Many of these pages therefore do not have their origins in 
psychology or sociology but in the physical and engineering 
sciences. I have also tried to interweave some other ideas 
that evolve mostly from social psychology. And I have tried 
to treat the whole in the light of the picture of man that 
was drawn in Part I. 

Part II begins with a brief consideration of relationships 
in our society in order to set the background and to show 
how Part I, on individuals, is related to Part II, on influ- 
ence. Then we consider some ideas about communication, 
the basic mechanism of influence. The next chapter hits the 
problem head-on, describing some dimensions of influence 
and their implications. Then one chapter is devoted to the 
possibilities and limitations of authority as a tool for influ- 
ence, and the next to alternative tools. The last chapter of 
this part, like the last chapter in the first part, picks one 
major applied problem of influence, the problem of money 
incentiv es, and examines it from a psychological perspective. 
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RELATIONSHIPS 

THE FOREST AND THE TREES 


Back in chapter 2. in the diacuasion of 
paralysed brother, one important item was omitted We 
Lated the case as though only the paralyzed btotbw were 
dependent The big brother was free of dependency But 
IS aat ever reaUy true? Isn't big brother ^opendeot ‘00? 
Clearly the child is dependent on the parents, but arent 
Se parel also dependent on the child? The employee is 
depe'nTent ofthe b' ss. but why does the boss put ads in 
the paper asking, hterany, for e p 
What was oimtted then “ ^^"^^^VofTe relationahip 

phasis on interdependency, which mdividu- 

We can define “ "needs In this seetton. 

t :;rbLd:n rpo4>“ ‘O m\ude a btt of the forest 
of refationships as weU as the mdividual trees 

Interdependency 

In modem American industty eveiyone ‘o “ W 
paralyzed brother, and everyone is also, to a degree, tn g 
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brother Modem industry is complicated, socially and tech- 
nologically, so comphcated that everyone from the chair- 
man of the board on down requires the help of other people 
for the satisfaction of his needs 
If that assertion is true, then the next step should be the 
same one talked about in chapter 2— ambivalence Anyone 
who hves in an organizafaon is hvmg m an atmosphere of 
dependency He should therefore feel some love and some 
hate toward the organization The intensity and direction of 
feelings should, in turn, vary widi the ups and downs of 
organizational life 

The morals of this tale are simple and important ones 
Don’t look for psychological equihbnum in orgamzations 
(or in marriage or any odier relationship, for that matter) 
Look for vanation and change Don’t look for statics, look 
for dynamics Don’t look for a permanently “happy” organi- 
zation, look for one that is self corrective, that doesn’t build 
up unexpressed grudges 

Big brother (the organization) must always be frustratmg 
as well as sabsfymg He fools himself if he thinks he can 
be otherwise But what he and the paralyzed brother can 
do IS to limit the duration and build up of frustration by 
providmg rnechamsms for expressing and actmg upon it 
Big brother had better also be satisfying as well as frus 
trating, because the dependency is mutual 

Some Categories of ReJatwnshtps 

If relationships are cases of mutual dependency, it follows 
that each member is trymg to satisfy his needs through the 
other Each is trying to influence and modify the behavior 
of the other to satisfy his own needs 
Influence or efforts to <diange behavior, then, become the 
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property not only of ethically questionable “manipulators " 
politicians, advertisers, and hard-selling salesmen. Influence 
is also the property of husbands, children, staff people, 
schoolteachers, managers, and just about everyone else in 
our society. So much so that it is nonsense for any of us to 
be “against" influence. 

Let us consider here several categories of relationships 
to see what limits they put on influence techniques and 
what ethical questions they raise. 

The first category, the one-shot versus the long-term re- 
lationship, provides some serious, ethical-technical ques- 
tions. In a long-term relab'onship, when A knows he must 
go on living or working with B after he has tried to change 
B’s behavior, he may proceed with caution no matter what 
his personal ethics. His own dependency on the others in 
the relationship serves as a built-in governor on bis influence 
techniques, even if his conscience doesn’t But in short-term, 
one-shot relationships, when A never expects to see B again 
—after the door-to-door sale or after A has talked B out of 
giving him the traffic ticket— then the range of influence 
techniques A may use is limited only by his own conscience 
and his fear of the law. Incidentally, except for selling (and 
most of the time even there), relationships in industry are 
not of the one-shot varie^. That may be why some ob- 
servers see salesmen as the last stronghold of individualism 
and independence in industry (and why other observers 
see salesmen as the last stronghold of amorality). 

Besides variation in duration, relationships vary along a 
power dimension, too. Big brother may need little brother, 
but little brother needs big brother more, or at least he may 
think he does. If that is so, the constraints imposed by the 
relationship on big brother's behavior are fewer than those 
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on little brother s Big brother may feel free to use influence 
methods that outsiders might feel are exploitive and harsh, 
if he uses his power directly, or manipulative and paternal- 
istic, if he clothes his power in silk 
Relationships also vary in the extent to which rules of 
interpersonal behavior and escape clauses are clearly speci- 
fied There are legal and religious constramts, for instance, 
surroundmg the marital relabonship, making escape from it 
rather difficult The union contract, similarly, is often the 
umpire of union-management relationships, and the law sets 
other limits on the use of managerial power over employees 
The rules need not be wntten, however Unwritten ones 
are often equally significant m controlhng behavior A death 
in the immediate family of an employee evokes a clause in 
an unwritten contract that says that he shall have time off 
and shall be free of undue pressure for a while Any su- 
penor who breaks that unwntten rule may find himself 
facing the disapproval of his peers and supenors, as well as 
of his subordinates Such unwntten social rules exist for 
a society as a whole, but diey also differ from company to 
company In some compames executives expect to have to 
work overtime, to call the boss “Mister,” to wear white 
shirts, to have a cocktail at lunch, and so on People who 
break such unwntten rules are punished as much as people 
who break wntten ones But it is possible for people to 
break off relationships wlh a company A self-selection 
process in orgamzabons with numerous and well-estabhshed 
soaal rules can, therefore, eventually yield a homogeneous, 
“think alike” group of personnel simply by dnvmg out or 
modifying those people who are not mibally willing to ac- 
cept the rules. 
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The currently popular and important debate on individu- 
alism versus conformily centers on this problem of the depth 
and extent of social sanctions on individual behavior. Strong 
sanctions encourage homogeneity of interests and outlook 
which some companies feel is good, but thereby discourage 
individuality and peculiarity, which many observers feel are 
even better. At least one question is appropriate here: Are 
there some stages in an organizations life at which it needs 
conformity and homogeneity to make for orderliness and 
efficiency in its operations? Are there other stages when it 
needs heterogeneity and inteipeKonal conflict, and the cre- 
ativity and re-examination of assumptions that may accom- 
pany heterogeneity? Using the terminology of chapter 6, 
are there some unprogramed classes of problems that need 
individuality? And some programed, semiroutinized prob- 
lems that need conformity? 

One last category of relationships is worth mentioning 
here. Some relationships center on the satisfaction of per- 
sonal needs, others center on impersonal needs. Salesmen, 
for example, usually set up customer relationships which, 
from the salesman's standpoint at least, are largely imper- 
sonal. The purpose of the relationship for him is to sell the 
goods, not to make friends per se. Occasionally, however, 
salesmen's relationships with customers deepen in subtle, 
inadvertent ways so that the salesman finds himself on 
**intimate” terms with a customer. Personal, social, and ego- 
istic needs enter the scene. The relationship becomes valu- 
able to both parties in its own right. Often if that happens 
the salesman finds himself in a trap. He can no longer use 
the influence tactics ordinarily drawn from his regular anna- 
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mentarium He begins to feel stirrings of guilt and con- 
science about goals and methods he normally uses without 
concern He wants to maintain the friendship as much as 
he wants to sell the product 

Similarly, within the orgamzation, managers often dis- 
cover that the relationships they see as primarily impersonal 
and problem oriented are seen by subordinates as personal 
relationships, involving central social and egoistic needs 
The boss says something about changing the method of pro- 
motion in a merchandising problem, and the subordmate 
feels his personal competence has been criticized or that 
his boss has stopped hkmg him 
These variations m the kmds and intensities of relation- 
ships lead one immediately to expect, quite rightly, that the 
problem of influencing behavior is a comphcated one, vary- 
ing with the internal nature of the relationship and with 
the nature of the external social, legal, and economic en- 
vironment Simple magical rules of thumb will have no very 
useful place in such a complex and dynamic set of situations 

The Place of Communication 

The next chapter discusses commumcation in relationships 
It IS an appropnate next step in a consideration of behavior 
change for these reasons. First, it is by communication that 
people try to modify others’ behavior in order to satisfy 
their o^vn needs Second, it is by communication that the 
needs and perceptions of others become known So A in- 
fluences B by talking to him, and he learns about B by 
listemng to him 

We come back then to the closed-loop nobon of active 
learning discussed m chapter 6 Only now A is not learning 
to solve arithmetic problems, he is learning to solve B 
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Our chapter 6 conception of learning looked something 
like this 

A]^^^[T\nrcT 

A acts upon a target problem and receives information back 
from the target about the effects of his actions Then he tnes 
again In this chapter we have replaced the word “target 
with the words “person B ” But when we do this we can see 
that the diagram describes not only how A acts upon B.but 
also how B acts upon A The mutuality of the relabonship, 
and therefore of the influence process, begins to show up 
It suggests that A*s don’t just change ^ ^ 

closed one, A and B always change one another 


In Summary 

Our new unit of discussion is the relationship between A 
and B, rather than A or B alone «• .. * 

Relationships are defined as multiperson efforts to satisfy 
needs through one another Members of relaUonship are 
therefore interdependent They can then be to 

hold mutuaUy ambivalent feelings toward one anoter 
Hence we should not expect organizaUons, which are s^ 
tures bmlt of relationships, to reach any lasting psycholog 

“tCoX vary m duration, power dis— - 
vironmentally determined rules of behavior, and in degree 
of -personalLss" Each of these aspects 
about the ethics and the techmques of influence to be used 
by one member to satisfy his needs through others 
^Commumcation is the basic tool “£ f 
relationships it is simultaneously a tool for information gatli 
"d?or influence by all members of the relationship 
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COMMUNICATION 

GETTING INFORMATION FROM A INTO El 


People begin, modify, and end relationships by communi- 
cating with one another. Communication is their channel of 
influence, their mechanism of change. In industrial organi- 
zations it has beconae popular recently to communicate 
about communication—to talk and write about the impor- 
tance of communication in problem solving. The talk about 
communication is appropriate because communication is in- 
deed a critical dimension of organization. 

Unfortunately, though, much of the talk has been either 
nonsensical or unusable. For one thing, the word “commu- 
hjj! beea As* m&ss puHic 

speaking to mass merchandising. For another, most of the 
talk has been hortatory rather than explanatory. Managers 
are urged to use "two-way” communication, because it is 
“better” (what does "better” mean?) than one-way commu- 
nication. The fad has extended to “three-way” communica- 
tion, again without evidence or precise definition. 

The purpose of this diapter is to describe some major 
dimensions of the communication process, to examine what 
can be meant by “better” or “worse” communication, and 
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to relate the idea of communication to the ideas of inter- 
personal influence and behavior change 

Some Dimensions of Communication 
Sometimes there are advantages to askmg simple-minded 
questions They can help to stnp away some of the confus- 
mg gingerbread surrounding an idea so that we can see it 
more objectively 

Suppose we ask, simple mmdedly, what are the thmgs 
that can happen when A talks to B? What is involved m two 
people*s talking to one another? 

Firs^ A usually talJcs to B about something The process 
has a content They talk baseball or they t^k busmess or 
they talk sex The content is what usually hits us first when 
we tune m on a conversation Content of commumcation, m 
fact, 15 what psychologists and busmessmen alike are usually 
thinking about when they think about human relations 

We can see subclasses withm content too We can differ- 
entiate categories of content like, for example, fact and 
feeling 

Other things, quite independent of what is said, take 
place when A talks to B Some conversabons take place m 
the presence of a great deal of noise, others are relabvely 
noiseless In this context “noise’’ means things that interfere 
with transmission We can encounter channel noise hke the 
stabc on a telephone hne that makes it hard for B to hear 
what A is saying We can also usefully think of psychological 
noises, like B’s thinking about somedung else, so that agam 
It is hard for him to hear what A is saymg, or like B’s being 
so afraid of A that it is hard for him to hear what A is saymg 
Language or code noise may make it hard for B to hear he 
doesn’t understand the wor^ A is using in the way A under- 
stands them 
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All sorts of noise can occur independently of content We 
can find noisy or noiseless communications about any con- 
tent We also can usually observe that A, in the presence of 
noise, is likely to commumcate more redundantly— to repeat 
his message in the hope that B will be able to hear it better 
the second time or to say the same thing in a different way 
Redundancy is one of the most common weapons for com- 
bating noise It is “inefficient” in the sense that repetition is 
wasteful of time and energy It is “efficient” in the sense 
that, so long as noise exists, it helps to push the content 
through 

Besides the content and noise dimensions of conversation 
between A and B, a third dimension is the communication 
net Usually we think of A to B conversation as a direct one, 
but many such conversations, especially m organizations, 
are mediated through other people One thing an organiza- 
tion chart IS supposed to tell us is that A can speak to B 
only ffirough C or D As a later chapter will show, the struc- 
ture of the net a particular orgamzahon uses can have a lot 
to do with the speed and accuracy of members’ talkmgs to 
one another 

One more dimension of the process is worth noting, es- 
pecially since it has been ridden so hard m recent mana 
genal hterature It is the direction of commumcation— its 
one-wayness or two wayness Again it is an independent 
dimension No matter what A and B may be talking about, 
no matter how much stabc may be involved, no matter what 
the network, A may talk to B this way A B, or this way 
A B A can talk and B can only hsten, i e , one-way 
commumcation, or A can talk and B can talk back, i e , two- 
way communication 

This last aspect of the process, one-wayness versus two- 
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wayness, gets special attention in the remainder of this chap 
ter Is two-way communication really better? What does 
‘Tietter" mean? Better for what and for whom? When? 

One Way versus Two-Way 
Communication 

In its simplest essenbals our problem is to clarify the differ- 
ences between these two situations (1) One person, A, 
talking to another, B, without return talk from B to A, ver 
sus (2) conversation from A to B with return conversation 
from B to A The differences can be clanhed best by testmg 
one method against the other Here is such a test situation 
The pattern of rectangles shown here is an idea you 
would like to tell some B’s about Suppose you try to com- 
mumcate it xn words to a half dozen of your friends who 
are sitting around your living room 



Assume that the rectangles toudi each other at “sensible” 
places— at comers or at midpoints along the line There are 
no touch points at any unusual places All the angles are 
either 90® or 45® angles, there are no odd ones This pattern 
of rectangles is an idea comparable perhaps to a comphcated 
set of instructions you may have to give to a subordinate or 
to the defimtion of a polity that you would like to pass 
along or to the task of explaining statistical quahty control 
to a sales manager This idea can be communicated to others 
under (1) one way or (2) two way conditions 
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If you are the cominunicator, these are your one-way 
instructioiist 

1. Turn your back on your audience so that you cannot 
get visual communication bade. 

2. Give the audience blank sheets of paper, so that they 
can listen and draw exactly what you are communicating. 
Ask them to try to draw as accurate a picture of the pattern 
of rectangles as possible. 

3. Describe the pattern of rectangles to them in words 
as fast as you can. The audience is not permitted to ask 
questions, or laugh, or sigh, or in any other way to com- 
municate back to you any information about what it is 
receiving. 

This game is a good parlor game, if you can find some 
people to try it on. Try it, time i^ and then check the accu- 
racy of your communication by determining whether or not 
your audience has drawn what you have described. If they 
received what you tried to send, so their pictures match die 
test picture, then you have communicated. To the extent 
that tbeir pictures do not match the one in the drawing, you 
have not commimicated. 

Two-way communication can be tested for contrast in the 
same way. The same rules apply, and here is a similar test 
pattern: 
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This time the basic job is the same, to describe the pattern 
verbally so that the people who are listening can draw it. 
But here are the differences: 

1. This time you may face your audience. 

2. They are allowed to interrupt and ask you any ques- 
tions they want to at any time they want to. 

Try it this way and time it The differences between what 
happened the first time and what happened the second time 
are the differences between one- and two-way communica- 
tion. (The order in which the two methods are used does 
not matter. ) 

Under experimental conditions these findings have 
emerged from this game: (1) One-way communication is 
considerably faster than two-way communication. (2) Two- 
way communication is more accurate than one-way, i.e., 
more people in the audience correctly reproduce the draw- 
ing under two-way conditions. (3) The receivers are more 
sure of themselves and make more correct judgments of 
how right or wrong they are in the two-way system. (4) The 
sender finds himself feeling psychologically under attack in 
the two-way system, because his receivers pick up his mis- 
takes anH oversights and let him know about them. The re- 
ceivers may make snide remarks about the sender's intelli- 
gence and skill, and, if the receivers are trying very hard 
and taking the task seriously, they may actually get angry at 
the sender, and he at them, (5) The two-way method is 
relatively noisy and disorderly— with people interrupting the 
sender and one another, with the slowest man holding up 
the rest, and so on. The one-way method, on the other hand, 
appears neat and efficient to an outside observer, but the 
communication is less accurate. 
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Such a demonstration points out both the advantages and 
the costs of one-way and of two-way communication. If 
speed alone is what is important, then one-way communica- 
tion has the edge. If appearance is of prime importance, if 
one wishes to look orderly and business-like, then the one- 
way method again is preferable. If one doesnt wont ones 
mistakes to he recognized, dien again one-way communica- 
tion is preferable. Then the sender will not have to hear 
people implying or saying that he is stupid or that there is 
an easier way to say what he is trying to say. Of course, such 
comments may be made about him whether he uses one-way 
or two-way communication, but under one-way conditions he 
will not have to listen to what is said, and it will be harder 
for anyone to prove that mistakes were made by A rather 
than B. If one wants to protect one's power, so that the send- 
er can blame the receiver instead of taking blame himself, 
then one-way communication is again preferable. The send- 
er can say: “I told you what to do; you just weren’t bright 
enough to get the word.” If he uses two-way communica- 
tion, the sender will have to accept much of what blame 
there is, and it will be apparent to all that he deserves some 
of it; but he will also get his message across. 

Those are the major differences between one- and two- 
way communication. They are differences that most people 
are aware of implicitly. If a person gets a chance to ask ques- 
tions, to double check what he might have missed, then he 
can make sxue he has gotten exactly what he is expected to 
get. On the other hand, if he must only sit and listen, he 
may or may not get the word, and he is likely to feel frus- 
trated and uncertain about what he does get. Moreover, that 
bit of frustration and uncertainty is likely to grow because 
he has no way of making sure of things he isn’t sure of. 

To put it another way, one-way communication is not 
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likely to be commumcation at all It is more likely to be talk 
One can talk by passing words out mto the air Those words 
don’t become communication until they enter meaningfully 
mto somebody else’s head 

Of course, it is simple for a communicator to claim that 
his responsibility is only to pass a message along, that the 
receiver’s responsibility is to make sure that he understands 
It But this is not a very adequate claim If one really were 
to argue through the question of who is responsible for die 
success of commumcation, one would certamly conclude 
that commumcation is largely the communicator’s responsi- 
bihty For if the commumcator’s job is to commumcate— and 
if to communicate he must get his message into the receiver 
—then his responsibility cannot end until the receiver has 
received And he cannot be sure that the receiver has re- 
ceived untJ he gets confinnmg feedback from the receiver 
On the other hand, the location of responsibihty becomes 
a far less significant issue when one perceives commumca- 
tion as a two party process to begm with 

A partial defimhon of commumcabon is now possible 
First, to commumcate is to shoot information and to hit a 
target with it Shooting alone is not commumcating Second, 
to have more than chance probabihty of hitting a target 
requires that the sender get feedback from the target about 
the accuracy of his shots 

If an arblleiyman had to fire over a hill at an invisible 
target, he would have to fire bhnd and hope that by luck 
one of his shells would land on the target. He would spray 
the area with shells and go away, never being certain 
whedier he had or had not destroyed his objective But by 
the simple addition of a spotter standing on the hilltop, the 
hkehhood of accurate shooting can be greatly increased. 
The spotter can feed back to the gunner infonnabon about 
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the effects of the gunner’s own shots. “Your last shot was 
a hundred yards short. The second, was fifty yards over. 
And so on. The advantage is obvious, and it is precisely the 
advantage of two-way over one-way communication— the 
communicator can learn the effects of his attempts to com- 
municate and can adjust his behavior accordingly. Like the 
learning machine we discussed in chapter 6, the decision 
maker needs inputs as well as outputs to correct his own 
behavior. 

With our definition of communication, the issue of one- 
and two-way communication in industry can be cast some- 
what differently tlian is usual. For now one encounters ap- 
parent conflict between the short-run efficiency of two-way 
communication and the long-run need to maintain power and 
authority at various levels of the hierarchy. Two-way com- 
munication makes for more valid communication, and it 
appears now that more valid communication results not 
only in more accurate transmission of facts but also in re- 
organized perceptions of relationships. Authority, for ex- 
ample, may under ideal conditions of two-way communi- 
cation cease to serve as a sufficient protection for inade- 
quacy. The dictum that a well-informed citizenry is democ- 
racy’s protection against autocracy may also be applicable 
to the well-informed staff or the well-informed employee. 
And though "democracy” may connote things desirable in 
government, its connotations for industrial organizations in 
our society are far from clear. 

Communication about Novel and 
Routine Problems 

Back in chapter 6, when our focus was on individual learn- 
ing and problem solving, we pointed out that people learn, 
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they use their memories of past problems to solve similar 
present ones. 

Correspondingly, it is obviously true that if the problem 
in the experiment on two-way ajmmunication had been a 
famihar instead of a novel one, the results might have been 
quite different. A, for instance, could probably have com- 
municated the Engh'sh alphabet accurately and rapidly 
through one-way communication alone. In fact, it has been 
shown that if we use two-way communication on these rec- 
tangle problems again and again with the same group, coni’ 
munication soon becomes one-way anyhow. People stop 
asking questions. They don't have to. They have learned the 
code; so A and B understand one another. 

From the point of view of speed and accuracy, then, one 
could make this tentative generalization. Two-way commu- 
nication improves the accurate communication of previously 
uncoded or insufficiently coded ideas. But two-way com- 
munication contributes considerably less to accuracy after 
the code has been clarified—after new problems have been 
programed and routinized. Coupling this generalization with 
the notion that new problems occur more frequently in 
upper organizational echelons, we can also tentatively con- 
clude that two-way communication is more useful within 
the management group than further down the line. 

But let's not ignore two major constraints. Firs^ one-way 
communication affects morale as well as speed and accuracy 
and may therefore be worth discarding for that reason alone. 
And, second, to what extent is it true in a particular plant to 
say that managers face more new problems per week than 
salesmen? Or employment interviewers? Or lathe operators 
in a job shop? 
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What Gets Communicated? 

One aspect of tiie content problem deserves mention here, 
although it will be dealt widi more fully later. The problem 
is that people usually communicate more than information 
to the target; diey communicate feelings as well as facts. 
Suppose the artillery spotter, instead of simply announcing 
where the last shell had landed, decided to add a few typi- 
cally human comments of his own. Suppose the spotter said 
to the gunner: “Look, you stupid s.o.b., your last shot was 
three hundred yards over. Where the hell did you learn to 
shoot?” That kind of communiwition of unsolicited informa- 
tion will complicate the psydiological picture, just as will 
the communication of inaccurate information, sometimes 
causing the now frustrated gunner to change his target 
from the farmhouse to the spotter. 

These problems of the content of communication are the 
subject matter of the next few chapters of this book—the 
chapters on (communication as a tool for) influencing peo- 
ple’s behavior. 

In Summary 

Commuiucation is a primary tool for effecting behavior 
change. We can isolate at least four independent dimensions 
of the communication process: content, noise, network char- 
acteristics, and direction. 

One-way communication has some advantages in speed 
over two-way. It also has the advantage of protecting the 
sender from having to recognize his own faults. Two-way 
comraumcation has the advantages of greater accuracy and 
greater feelings of certainty for the receiver. But two-way 
communication involves some psychological risks to the de- 
fenses of the sender. 
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INFIUENCING BEHAVIOR 

SOME DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this chapter is to scan panoramicaUy some 
things that happen when one person, A, sets out to com- 
municate with another person, B, for the speciBc purpose of 
changmg B’s behavior 

The problems under consideration here are largely tacti- 
cal ones, hke these A sets out to get B to quit smol^g, or 
A sets out to "disciphne” B, who has again shown up late 
for work, or A sets out to stimulate his passive staff into 
more energetic activity, or A sets out to get B to hke him 
better or to respect him more When we watch A's under- 
taking such tasks, several common aspects become notice- 
able, some seem to center in A, others in B, and shll others 
in the interactions between the two Let's begin with a clear 
code A IS the changer B is the changae 

The Changers Mottvatton 

One oddity about people who seek to change others is their 
readiness to undertake the job without thinking much about 
their own objectives or their own motives A fnend of mine 
told me a story recently about his extended efforts to get 
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his daughter to stop sucking her thumb. He had been wor- 
ried about it for a long time and had seen the family doctor 
about it. The doctor had examined the child, found no 
physical damage, and advised the father to forget about 
the problem. 

But when the child got to be about three years old, Papa 
began to worry about it again. He was worried, he said, 
about what thumb sucking would do to her teeth and jaws. 
This time he took her to a psychiatrist who talked to the 
child at some length and came up with the same advice 
the family physician had given: forget about it; it would 
take care of itself. 

Six months later Papa decided on his own to try some of 
the popular methods for stopping thumb sucking. He put 
some nasty-tasting stuS on the diumb; he spanked her; and 
he made her wear mittens. But these methods didnT work 
either. Now he had come to me. 

His objective seemed clear enough; it was to stop the 
child from sucking her thumb. But when pressed, he agreed 
that there were some secondary objectives that were per- 
haps not so secondary when he thought about them. He 
wanted the child to stop sucking her thumb, but he was not 
willing to pay any price to accomplish it. He was not willing, 
for instance, to exchange thumb sucking for stuttering or 
even for nose picking. Moreover, when we talked more gen- 
erally about what he was trying to accomplish, he finally 
admitted that what he really wanted was to start making 
an adult out of his daughter, to start socializing her. He 
was disturbed because this three-and-a-half-year-old exten- 
sion of himself was behaving in a way that he considered 
childish and shameful. He thought that other people dis- 
approved of little girls who sucked their thumbs and that 
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their disapproval reflected on hh capacity as a parent. He 
finally decided, after thinking a good deal about himself, 
simply to stop the whole attempt. 

Such confusion of motives is not at all unusual, even in 
business. A supervisor, under pressure from his own superi- 
ors, starts pushing discipline without thinking much about 
its effect on production. If an observer raises these issues, 
the foreman will argue that his goal is to get more work, 
purely and simply. But his behavior may suggest that some 
of the needs involved are personal and emotional, e.g., to get 
the approval of his boss. 

A personnel manager tries to get his staff working hard on 
a suggestion system. His objective is to build a system that 
will help the company. But under a microscope one can see 
other objectives that the personnel manager may not admit 
very readily. He received a copy of Business Week from the 
president Ae other day with a note about an article on sug- 
gestion systems: '“Joe, please let me know what we are doing 
about programs like this one.” 

Perhaps the most common form of unclarity about motives 
for changing others stems from conflicts between immediate 
and long-term needs. In most industrial situations, no matter 
how simple and specific the case, a secondary, long-term 
factor is likely to be lurking in the background. It is the 
factor of the continuing relationship. Any time a supervisor 
performs some specific act to get more or better work on a 
specific job at a specific time, he is acting like the big brother 
of chapter 2. He is influencing his long-term relationship 
with his employees. Unlike the big brother’s, the supervi- 
sor’s acts almost always have a la^e audience. And every 
specific incident in a supervisor’s handling of his people can 
be thought of as one frame in the long movie which deter- 
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mines his people's general willingness (or unwillingness) 
to work, tiieir optimism or pessimism, their approval or re- 
sentment. The difficulty is that work-a-day pressures tend 
to push executives, like parents, toward the short-term prob- 
lems and toward the satisfaction of short-term personal and 
egoistic needs, at the expense of long-term objectives. 

It isn’t always easy to take the long view in the face of 
short-term pressures. Since every superior in an organization 
is usually a subordinate to someone else, each is likely to be 
intensely concerned with die short-term problem of doing 
what his superiors want him to do. And if the foreman feels 
squeezed by his superiors, he cannot simply ignore his own 
tensions in order to work for the long-term good. But, per- 
haps, if he can recognize for himself the several motives that 
may be relevant to an effort to change someone else’s be- 
havior, he can select a course of action that can better ac- 
complish all the ends he wants to accomplish. 

So if any generalized rule of diumb exists for the prospec- 
tive behavior changer, it might be this one: Let him ex- 
amine his own reasons for wanting to effect a particular 
change before plunging into the effort. Let him examine his 
own motives. If he does, he may be more likely to effect 
change successfully because he will be more clearheaded 
about what he wants to do; or he may alter or give up his 
efforts altogether if such an examination brings die realiza- 
tion that changing other people would not satisfy the needs 
he most wants to satisfy. 

The CJiangee Is in the Saddle 

No matter how much power a changer may possess, no 
matter how "superior” he may be, it is the changee who 
controls the final change decision. It is the employee, even 
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the lowest paid one, who ultimately decides whether to 
show up for work or not It is the child who ultimately 
decides whether to obey or not It is the changee who 
changes A can exert more or less influence on the situation 
A can cut capers before B, he can cajole, threaten, or pun- 
ish, but B ( and he may be an irrational and unreasonable B ) 
makes the ultimate decision about whether or not he will 
change Moreover, it is A who feels the tension, whose needs 
are unsatisfied So it is A who is dependent on B 
B, after all, is a whole person, and A’s acfavities in trying 
to get B to change constitute just one set of forces m the 
mulfatude of forces that affect B’s behavior B, in effect, sits 
behind the sohd fortifications of his own history and his own 
personality, integrating A*s activities into all the other forces 
that act upon him and coming up with a new behavioral 
pattern that may or may not constitute what A wants 
Greater power m A^s hands, greater control over B s vital 
needs does not necessarily give A greater control over B 
B IS never completely dependent So the industrial worker 
finds numberless ingenious techniques for evading, avoidmg, 
or retahating against changes imposed by his superior 

Change Is Uncomfortable 

Sbll another thing that commonly happens during the proc 
ess of behavior change is that changees get disturbed B, 
during the course of a significant change m his own behavior 
(whedier the change results from A’s actions or not), gets 
upset and anxious A, the changer, may mistakenly interpret 
such acbon by B as a sign that his change efforts are a 
failure, that he has gone too far 

In fact, however, some disturbance seems to be a neces- 
sary accompaniment of change The absence of signs of dis- 
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turbance may, therefore, be a more negative warning than 
their pre’Jence 

Signs of upset in the process of change are visible in 
many situations The child is likely to get upset when switch- 
mg from diapers to the toilet The bachelor suflfers from 
sleeplessness and loss of appetite as he wrestles with the 
idea of marnage The executive somehow feels anxious and 
upset, as well as happy, when he learns of his promotion to 
greater responsibihties 

Moreover, these upsets are likely to lead the changee into 
aggressive and hostile acbvity or into moodiness and with- 
drawal A is often the logical target for tensions created by 
such disturbances, so B is likely to become aggressive and 
hostile toward A 

The explanation of these upsets takes us back to chapters 
4 and 5 We have introduced frustration and conflict into 
the situation People change when their present behavior 
begins to appear inadequate, either because they have been 
frustrated— something in the world has thrown a block across 
a previously open path— or because some new path has 
become visible and looks as if it mtght (conflict) be a better 
one In either case a kind of behavior tliat had in the past 
been adequate has now become less adequate If the present 
path is now inadequate, but no alternatives are immediately 
available, we have a classic frustration situation— and hence 
manifestations of aggression are to be expected If one^s 
present tack does not look as good as it did because another 
has begun to look better, we have conflict between the 
safety and sccunty of the old path and the nsk of an un- 
certain new one Once again we should expect some emo- 
tional disturbance, the particular nature of which should 
bo grossly predictable from our knowledge of the individual 
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What Does A Need To Know about BP 
Different changers in different change situation have dif- 
ferent ideas about the importance of “diagnosis,” of gather- 
ing information about B. 

A’s who use force as a prime device to effect change usu- 
aUy do not worry much about diagnosis. The effects of a 
whip, after all. are fairly predictable even if one doemt 
know much about the psyche of the particular person being 
whipped. But at the other extreme one can find As (and 
marly psychiatrists are among them) devoting a large por- 
tion of Lit effort to finding out a great deal about *e 
changee-ahout his background, his childhood, and his per- 

sonality down to the finest detail. 

In industry the whole range of changers are tepr^»‘^c! 
with most exponents of 'modem management *e 

diagnosUo siL One finds, for example, ' 

vlsory dictum “Get the facts before you 
mean that diagnosis is a useful 

A meat deal can be said here, as elsewhere, m favor ot 

gathe^g information about a 

Lve it. But three easfiy overlooked points ^e wor*^ 
sidering. First, who most “oeds rrfformeUon *us ga^^ 

after, especiaUy if the « r^erent 

frors"r®X3m^ 

important for B to understand ® P pes with B, 

understand it. If the ultimate con framework 
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on. A may understand B inside out, but he may not be able 
to communicate that understanding to B or even to plot a 
very effective course of action. Somewhere along the line 
B has to line up the facts in a form he can understand and 
utilize. This is the problem with giving advice. A looks over 
B’s situation, thinks (often correctly) that he sees it more 
clearly than B, and says: “What you ought to do is. . . .” 
B thereupon feels that his defenses have been violated or 
that A’s advice represents poor understanding; or he takes 
the advice literally and utilizes it poorly and finally rejects 
both advice and adviser. Perhaps if A spent less time diag- 
nosing B and more helping B to diagnose himself, the hkeli- 
hood of successful change would be enhanced. 

The second problem involves two lands of information 
that are available to both A and B— information about facts 
and feelings. Facts in the usual sense of observable phe- 
nomena are likely to be much less important than feelings 
in change situations. Fears, doubts, feelings of confidence, 
inadequacy, ambition—these are much more likely to be 
significant information for behavior changers than the cold 
facts of duties or salary bracket. Moreover, these feelings 
may be hard for A to get at, even if he needs them. This is 
so partly because our language and our culture make verbal 
communication of feelings so difficult and partly because 
feelings often touch on people’s psychological defenses. 

An A who wants to Imow how B feels needs to have a 
sharp third ear. He has to be able to pick up information 
from such cues as the tone of B’s voice, or the raising and 
lowering of B’s eyebrows, or the secondary emotional con- 
notations of B s words. Any A who sets out to find out why 
a B is doing what he is doing had best think of the job as 
something considerably more than a simple fact-finding cx- 
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pedition. He had better recognize that he will have to listen 
for some subtle cues and that, because they are likely to 
be subtle and indirect, they may be easily misinterpreted. 
Market-research people are struggling with just this prob- 
lem as they worry through the concept o£ "motivationai re- 
search” into consumer attitudes. 

One of the best of many good things to be said for a 
serious effort by A to understand B*s feelings is that those 
A*s who undertake such diagnosis often end up changing 
their own objectives. An A who takes time to find out about 
an employee before disciph'ning him may end up changing 
his attitude toward the employee and hence changing his 
own behavior instead of B*s. The guy isn’t a lazy bum after 
all; he had reasons. 

The "how much” question is an important one, too. In 
chapter 6 we pointed out that if we demand perfect infor- 
mation for a decision, we may never get to the decision. In 
the kind of human decision making we are talking about 
here, die same statement holds. To what extent must the 
manager be the psychiatrist of eveiyoae in his department? 
To what extent need be know their sex lives to improve their 
working efficiency? Most managers implicitly recognize the 
diminishing-retums aspect of this problem. Counseling, 
listening to people’s personal problems, is tricky, for one 
thing— it has a way of changing the focus of a relationship 
from its value for business problem solving to its value in 
its own psychological right More than that after a while 
it costs a good deal more than it brings in in improved per- 
formance. If A needs to know about B, he needs to know the 
factors immediately relevant to the problem at hand. More 
might help, it is true, but it might cost far more than it is 
worth in toe total business picture. 
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The Location of Responsibility in 
Change Situations 

In watching A*s trying to change B s one may also notice 
that the responsibility for effecting the change seems to set- 
tle in different locations on different occasions. Sometimes 
A takes all the responsibility, and B none of it. Both A and 
B tend to see A as the person in charge and B only as an 
actor. On a road gang, for example, each laborer often seems 
to be saying to himself: “It is not my responsibility to work, 
it is the boss’s responsibility to make me work. Therefore it 
is perfectly proper for me to do as little as possible, to do 
only what the boss can directly manipulate me into doing.” 

The location of responsibility in A is not limited to labor 
gangs, and it does not always occur against A’s wishes. If 
anything, many A’s accept the idea that it is their responsi- 
bility to change B and to see that he stays changed. Sales 
managers sometimes take this view in an extreme form. 
They properly consider it their job to stimulate salesmen 
but mistakenly assume that what is their job cannot also be 
the salesman’s job. Since the effects of such stimulation seem 
to wear off, they feel it must be periodically reinforced. 
Hence one finds a great deal of emphasis by many sales 
managers on incentive gimmicks, on “inspirational” sales 
meetings, and so on. Very often even managers who talk a 
lot about delegation” take such a view and succeed too 
well. Their salesmen end up taking the same view, i.e., that 
it is not their job to sell so much as it is the manager’s job 
to use magic and gadgetry to get them to sell. 

Clearly, the responsibility for change does not have to lie 
solely with the changer. It can be shared by changer and 
changee or even be taken over altogether by the person 
being changed. From the changee’s viewpoint change is 
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equivalent to learning, and learning, we agreed m chapter 
6, IS an active process If teachers want to motivate their 
students to learn, one thing they can do is to try to get the 
student to take the responsibihty for his own education, to 
come to want to learn on his oivn rather than to sit passively 
while the teacher pumps learmng mto his head Many psy 
chiatnsts and counselors wiU even argue that there is no 
real hope for effecting much ‘deep” change in ehents unless 
the clients take such responsibihly But m mdustiy, orgam 
zational pressures and ideas about aulhon^ tend to m^e 
A-s feel diat the responsibility « theus They thereby en 
courage B’s to take the easy, non responsible course of 

advantages of shared responsibihty are great for bo* 
A and B For one thing, a B who feek that he wa^ o 
change is more likely to change effeobvel/ and lastmgly 
*an a B who feels no such internal tension Moreover, no 
A “ill really to understand *e subtlehes of Bs position 
better *an B himself No matter 

mumeation wi* *^7/™ tekes^olfresponsibdity, 

changing he can take some P 

account, and perhaps A and B can non a 
fills *e needs of bo* 

In Summary 

In *is chapter *e spo*^t has been on a few commo 
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he is doing. Often As literally do not know what they are 
doing or why they are doing it Their motives may be par- 
tially unconscious and unperceived and their objectives 
equaEy so. Advance thinking through of one's purposes may 
lead to a reorientation of objectives or even to the abandon- 
ment of a change project 

Changees ultimately control the decision to change or 
not to change. A can influence that decision but he cannot 
make it. For the decision that B makes represents the inte- 
gration of the forces imposed upon him by A along with a 
whole multitude of forces over which A has no control. 

Some A*s try hard to understand B’s reasons for his pres- 
ent behavior before attempting to change that behavior. 
Others make no such effort but depend instead on observed 
similarities in all people. There are advantages to some 
degree of diagnosis of B. But if B ultimately controls the 
decision to change, then perhaps it is more important that 
B make the diagnosis of himself than that A make it of him. 
Moreover, the diagnostic process can be conceived of as a 
fact-finding or as a feeling-finding process. The position is 
taken here that feelings are as important, if not more im- 
portant, than facts in behavior-change problems. 

Final responsibility for changing can rest with A or B, or 
it can be shared. Behavior changers, especially when they 
occupy superior positions, are wont to feel that the responsi- 
bility for change must lie exclusively with them. But if B 
can be made to accept some of the responsibility for chang- 
ing himself, the resulting change may be more lasting and 
more generalized. 
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authority 

ONE TOOL FOR INFLUENCING BEHAVIOR 


From the last chapter’s discussion of some dimensions of 
influence, we turn now to a consideration of means. What 
are the tools of influence? How can they be used? What are 
their implications? This chapter focuses on just one tool, 
authority. Authority is worth a whole chapter because so 
many people in industry feel it is the only useful tool for 
modifying the behavior of other people. 

Industrial organizational structures seem even to be de- 
signed with authority in mind. We build organizations in 
the shape of pyramids because that shape makes the exercise 
of authority easier. Pyramids create differences in rank and 
status, and the people in higher ranks can use their authority 
to influence lower ranks. Superiors in industrial organiza- 
tions almost naturally turn to authority whenever a change 
problem arises with subordinates. The very idea of delegat- 
ing authority rests on the assumption that authority can help 
people who have more of it to change the behavior of those 
who have less of it. In fact, we usually even define the 
“superior” in a relationship as the person w th more authority. 
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Like otiier tools, authority can be used expertly or blun- 
deringly And like other tools, it must be used by men Top 
managers have long smce unhappily recognized that the 
delegation of large quantities of authority to middle and 
lower echelons is no guaranty of effective supervision If 
anythmg, some executives seem to supervise better with less 
authonty than with more And, contranly, some supervisors 
function better with more of it than less The issue is not 
only how much authonty but how it is used and by whom 

The Several Meanings of Authority 

Let’s start with some defimtions, not to be academic but to 
try to clanfy an important but fuzzy concept Sometimes 
when we talk of authority, we are thinking about something 
formal, like rank Authonty can be defined by one’s military 
rank, for example The captain may not know exactly how 
much authonty he has or even what it is, but he knows he 
has more than the heutenant and less than the major 
Authonty also has something to do with power, some 
times formal power, again like mihtary rank power that 
can be formally changed or delegated ‘They,” the "top 
brass, somebody up above, can change one’s rank and 
thereby one’s authority and thereby one’s power 

Somebmes, however, we relate the words authority and 
power differently We talk about someone with an “author- 
itative (synonymous with “powerful”) personahtv Here 
we mean something like “influenbal ’ or “respect evoking,” 
but we do not mean formally delegable We mean some- 
thing the person carnes around inside himself, not somethmg 
he wears on hiS shoulders 

Besides this mix-up between formal and personal author- 
ity, another confusion results from the word Somebmes we 
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talk about autbonty from the perspective of the manager 
who uses it, sometimes from the perspective of the managed 
on whom it is used When we identify with the user, au 
thonty looks hke a mechanism for co ordmation and control 
When we take the perspective of the subordinate, authonty 
looks more psychological, it is a mechamsm by which we 
are rewarded and/or punished for our behavior 

Once we have clarified and related these different mean 
mgs, we can go on to consider the uses of authority and the 
advantages and disadvantages attached to them Firs^ how- 
ever, more clarification is m order 

Formal Aspects of Authority 

Suppose we start defining authority by calling it one kind 
of power There may be other kinds We can narrow it fur 
ther by defining it as formal, delegable, worn on the shoul 
ders power By thus restnctmg our picture takes on this 
form 

Authority is power that enters the two party relationship 
through the organization It is an institutional mechanism 
that aims to define which of two members of a relationship, 

A or B, will be the supenor Authority is potential extra 
power, given by a third patty (the organization) to some 
of Its members m order to guarantee an unequal distnbuUon 
of power, in order, in other words, to make sure that some 
people are chiefs and others Indians 

Sometimes the power thus delegated has nothing to do 
with relationships For example, the organization may as- 
sign to A the power to spend some of its money for supplies 
But very often authority does include power over other 
people, power to restrict or punish and/or power to reward. 
Thus the president announces to the superintendent in the 
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presence of the foremen: “You are permitted to decide to 
fire foremen or keep them; you are permitted to decide to 
raise foremen’s pay to this limit or not to raise it.” Now the 
superintendent has some authority— some additional, formal, 
potential power over and above any other power he may 
have carried into his relationship with foremen. 

A difficulty arises at this point. An organization (or a 
powerful person) cannot delegate all the power it possesses, 
even if it wants to. A president can delegate only certain 
kinds of power by calling it authority. The forms of power 
over the satisfaction or frustration of another person’s needs 
are legion. In industry power may take the form of control 
over income— a form delegable as authority. Or it may take 
the form of control over die terms of the relationship. That, 
too, is delegable as authority. It may be power to provide 
status or prestige. That, too, may be partly delegable. 

But other sources of power are not so readily transferred; 
for example, the power deriving from an individual’s com- 
petence and skill or from a member's sensitivity to the needs 
of another. Sensitivity cannot be delegated. One’s name, or 
one s social standing in a community, or one’s whole person- 
ality may constitute significant forms of power in a relation- 
ship, and they too are non-transferable. In fact, only a frac- 
tion of the ways in which one person can control another’s 
needs are readily delegable as authority. The delegable 
forms include mostly external, non-personal kinds of power. 

'This analysis suggests that a superior who turns immedi- 
ately and exclusively to his authority is either ignoring 
many other kinds of power he may possess or else he de- 
rives all his power from his authority. In either case his 
effective range of control over other people will be narrow. 
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Authority As Seen by Those Who Hold It 
If we ask a manager if authority is useful Co iuin, he will 
have some ready and reasonable answers, among them 
these Audionty is indeed useful because authority is a 
mechanism for co ordmation and control m organizations 
People have to be gotten to work on time They have to 
spend some of their time working, rather than telling stones 
or visiting the men’s room They have to carry out pohcy 
and make appropnate decisions They have to do all these 
thmgs if the orgamzation is to move toward its goals m 
some kind of co ordmated fashion 
Certamly if authonty is used as a tool for influencing be- 
havior, it IS not for mflucnce's sake but for the sake of the 
organization Moreover, if it is used most often to restnct 
and limit individual behavior—and thereby it blocks or frus- 
trates people— that is because orgamzations are what they 
are Industrial organizabons are places where people can- 
not do what they please, where people are required to sub- 
mit to certain restncUve rules and standards If people came 
to work when they felt like it or said what they felt like say 
mg, no mdustnal orgamzation could survive 

Given this view— and it is an extremely reasonable one— 
authonty is a tool to restnct behavior { even if restncbon 
frustrates), to create necessary homogeneity by leveling out 
mdividual vanations It is an Important and efficient tool 
because it has the advantages of the shotgun over the nfle 
We can broadcast restnchons, rules, and limits, and then 
use our authonty to back up the rules when someone steps 
out of bounds The mere presence of authonty (precisely 
because it can be used to frustrate nonconfonnisls) will 
keep most people within the rules most of the tune 
The legal structure seems a fair analogy Laws, m a sense. 
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constitute a tiireat of frustration for anyone in the popula- 
tion who steps outside the bounds. We need laws even 
though most people obey without threat. However, to carry 
the legal analogy a little further, even the threat of frustra- 
tion can become insuflBcient when a specific law is seen by 
too many people to be too restrictive. The issue here is much 
like the issue of frustration versus deprivation (chapter 4). 
Restriction that only deprives is tolerable, especially if it 
has accompanying rewards; restriction that frustrates can 
backfire. 

Authority As Seen from the Underside 

We cannot observe authority in action just by observing the 
boss. Whether A has or has not blocked or frustrated B is 
determined almost entirely by B’s interpretation of A's ac- 
tions. The perceived world, we said in chapter 3, is the 
world that determines behavior. Thus the mere presence of 
the company president in a department may constitute a 
block for some people in that department. Or an extremely 
insecure employee, with a distrustful set of attitudes toward 
superiors, may interpret any act by a superior as a threat of 
frustration, even if the superior is busy patting him on the 
head. In fact, a superior almost always has to work harder 
than an equal or a subordinate in order to be seen as a re- 
warding, non-restrictive force. The reason again is the de- 
pendency of the subordinate on the superior. No matter 
how nice Papa may be, he is still Papa, and the belt of au- 
thority around his middle could be used as a whip. 

Even though the boss’s position carries continual implica- 
tions of potential frustration, the intensity of such implica- 
tions depends on the boss’s own behavior. Certainly many 
organizational superiors use their authority in ways that 
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obtain a great deal of confidence from their subordmates 
Limited and consistent restriction can be seen by most of us 
as *reasonabIe,” if the atmosphere of a department is gen- 
erally satisfying of our social and egoistic needs 
Basically, then, most subordmates probably see authonty 
in the same way superiors do, as a tool for restricting and 
controUmg their activities But though they may see the 
same thmg, they attach different meanings to it While the 
boss interprets restriction in organizational terms as con- 
trol and CO ordination, the subordinates’ interpretation may 
be far more personal Authority is a mechanism for satisfy- 
ing or frustratmg their personal needs in a dependent rela- 
tionship 

Some Pros and Cons of the Use of 
Authority 

From the manager's viewpoint the advantages of authonty, 
especially restnctively used authonty, are huge We have 
already cited one of them, the control and co ordination 
advantage There are many others, too 

For one thing, one doesn't have to know much about any 
particular Joe Doaks to be fairly certam that firing him or 
cutting his pay or demoting him ivdl strike at some impor- 
tant needs and thereby keep him in line But one nught 
have to know a good deal about the same employee to find 
out how to make work mote fun for him 
A corollaiy advantage, then, is simplicity Authonty as a 
restrictive tool does not require much subtlety or much un- 
derstandmg of people's motives How simple it is to spank 
a child when he misbehaves, and how difBcuIt and compli- 
cated to distract him or to provide substitute satisfactions 
or to “explam” the situation Given a hundred children, how 
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much easier it is to keep them in hne by punishing a few 
recalcitrants than to teach Uiem all to feel "responsible " 

No matter how "improper,” we cannot ignore the fact 
that exertmg authority is often personally gratifying to su- 
penors, and therefore attractive The exercise of discipline 
can be reassuring to those who need reassurance about 
themselves Moreover, authonty fits neatly with a superiors 
needs, if he has any, to blow off aggression denying from 
his own frustration When the fadier spanks the child, not 
only does he change the child’s behavior, he also provides 
himself with an outlet for tensions built up in him by his 
own boss, or by his wife, or by the imtating, troublesome 
child 

Similarly, authonty is sometimes seen, perhaps properly, 
as a way for a supenor to guarantee his supenonty If his 
subordinates know that a supenor can and will punish 
readily, they are likely to behave respectfully and submis 
sively, at least in his presence The reassurance denved from 
these demonstrations of respect may constitute a great dis- 
tortion in feedback channels, but it can be helpful to the 
superior’s own uncertain psydie The supenor who takes 
an essentially supportive approach has no such reassurance 
Like the good big brother of chapter 2, he may be com 
plained to and complained against He may get true feed 
back, even if it is unpleasant He may have to tolerate emo- 
tionally upset people telling him stupid, even insulting 
things 

Restnctive authonty has another kind of advantage 
speed A do it-or else order eliminates the bme consunung 
dillydallying of feedback But speed, as chapter 9 pointed 
out, may cost accuracy or morale Where those issues are 
not critical, speed may be worth its costs 
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Restnctive authonty, we have said, also has the advan 
tage of imposing orderliness and conformity upon an organ 
izabon By a threat to reduce some opportumties for need 
satisfaction, large numbers of people can be made to con 
form to fundamental regulabons A manager must make 
sure that his people stay through the required eight hours 
of the day Even though the great majority may conform 
Without external threat, the supenor has to guarantee mini 
mum conformity by all emplcyees The job of obtaining 
willing or self imposed conformity without threat just looks 
too big to handle 

Moreover, this restnctive authonty is efficient because it 
can be used on large numbers of people at the same time, 
even when one doesn’t know much about the people 

If those are the pros, here are some cons worth thinkmg 
about First, restnction may have some by products When 
A*s activity mterferes with B's efforts to sabsfy important 
needs, B may not sit sfaU very long A often finds he has 
caught crabs instead of lobsters He has changed behavior 
be had not intended to change as well as (or instead of) 
behavior he did intend to change The cluld who is spanked 
every bme he puts his hand into the cookie jar may learn to 
keep his hand out of the cookie jar, or he may leam to go to 
the jar only when Mama isn’t looking He may also Jeam 
(irrationally) that his parents are out to keep him from get 
bng what he wants Employees who expect to be censured 
whenever they are caught loafing may learn to act busy 
(and when to act busy) and also that the boss is an enemy 
They are thereby provided with a challenging game to play 
against the boss who can think up the best ways of loafing 
without getting caught, a game in which they can feel that 
justice IS on their side and a game they can usually win 
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Restrictions, then, can be effective in changing specific 
actions in the direction A wants (B will act busy), but often 
only to the minimum that B can get away with. It is less 
hkely to change B’s attitudes, and when it does it may 
change them in the wrong direction, in the general direction 
of distrust and hostility. 

Moreover, the circular element described in chapter 2 
often enters the scene when restrictive authority is called 
upon. Restriction includes the possibility of a downward 
spiraling relationship. A begins by trying to change B 
through threatening frustration. B changes to the extent that 
he feels he must, but because he has been frustrated he will 
feel aggressive and in one way or another he may try to 
retaliate, A uses more restriction, this time to control the 
retaliation. Again B is frustrated, and wants even more to 
retaliate. And so it goes. 

It might seem that a serious downward spiral can occur 
only in relationships between equals. If B is extremely sub- 
ordinate, he should not have enough power to retaliate 
effectively. But subordinates do have power in relationships, 
even though the power may be considerably less than the 
superiors. As long as B has any power, and as long as the 
relationship exists, he can retaliate. Sometimes he does it by 
joining together with other B’s, perhaps to form a union. 
Sometimes he does it by cutting down or distorting the flow 
of feedback on which the superior depends so heavily. 
Often several B s work together informally. I know, for in- 
stance, of a group of middle-management people who suc- 
ceeded very well in defeating a superior they had come to 
dislike. Their method was passive resistance. They simply 
did everything the superior asked them to do-ami no more. 
For every problem that arose, each of the three went to him 
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for a decision. They took no initiatives, solved no problems 
by themselves. The superior was soon forced into the impos- 
sible position of trying to do every job in the department by 
himself. 

The tenuousness and the self-defeating weakness of reli- 
ance on restrictive authority becomes apparent right here. 
When his authority has been "undermined" by the "sabo- 
tage” of subordinates, the superior who has depended on 
authority is likely immediately to assume that what he needs 
is more authority, because authority is the only tool he 
knows how to use. But can the president, in fact, delegate 
any authority by which the superior can coerce bis subordi- 
nates into doing more than they are told? More likely the 
president simply begins to view the superior as the person 
on whom it is now appropriate to exert his (the president's) 
restrictive authority. 

Such cases are many, and they are understandable. It is 
a serious error to assume that the greater power in a rela- 
tionship equals the only power. As parents we may start out 
feeling that power lies exclusively in our hands, only to 
change our minds radically when one of the children runs 
away from home or gets hurt It is also a serious error to 
think that delegable power— authority—is a useful weapon 
in all conflicts. 

Still another diflBculty with restrictive authority is its rela- 
tive irreversibility. It is just not so easy to pat a subordinate s 
head after spanking him as it is to spank him after patting. 
For human beings have memories, and since restriction 
tends to reduce feedback loops rather than to build them, a 
series of restrictive experiences for B may destroy the possi- 
bility of further communication between A and B. Once A 
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has lost communication contact, no tools of influence are 
useful 

In fact, the irreversibihty of restrictive methods some- 
times creates difficulties even for those who preach a sup- 
portive, “human relahons” approach to diese problems A 
restnctive industrial manager, exposed to human-relations 
propaganda, will sometimes suddenly see the hght and 
change his methods completely The scowl turns to a smile, 
the office door is thrown open, a ration of grog is distributed 
to all hands Then comes the rude awakening Subordinates 
don t behave right They don’t dance in the aisles They get 
drunk on the grog They "take advantage” of their new free- 
dom A then decides he was taken m by the longhairs He 
reverts to the "nght” way, the way he had been using to 
begin with 

Obviously this kmd of sudden reversal from frustration 
to satisfaction is silly, just as it is silly to leave a candy- 
starved child alone with five pounds of chocolates The child 
IS hkely to stuff himself His behavior is then taken as proof 
that letting children have their ovra way does not work 

Added together, the pros and cons of restnctive authority 
lead toward these conclusions In general, restrictive meth- 
ods may be effective m situations that meet some or all of 
these conditions (1) the change that A is trying to bring 
about IS a change in specific overt action, rather than in 
generahzed acUon or attitude (2) The restrictions are seen 
by B as depriving rather Uian frustrating (3) The balance 
of power IS such that B s power is minimal and A's maximal 
<^e might add a fourth condiUon, too Restriction can be 
eUecUve when speed and/or umformity are critical 

In a way industry has already learned some of tliese les- 
sons, mostly the hard way Authority as a dnect and open 
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restnctive weapon is, in fact, used more consciously at lower 
levels than at higher ones Lower levels are (or once were) 
the levels at which B*s actions, more than his attitudes, are 
the targets They are also the levels at which employees 
have generally already retaliated against frustration by or- 
ganizing, so that restrictions, openly imposed, are nou> de- 
priving more than frustrabng And lower levels were also 
the levels at which the power difference between A and B 
used to be greatest, though those conditions, too, obtain less 
clearly today than they used to 

At higher levels we have tended to be more interested in 
changing attitudes than acfaons, and we have perceived that 
B’s have power, too So, broadly speaking, we lean less 
heavily on restnctive authority as we move up the pyramid 
A Vice president who shows up a half-hour late is not likely 
to be "disciplined " 

In Summary 

Formal authority is a delegable land of power Power to 
influence behavior may also denve from other sources, 
largely from the skills, personality, and possessions of the 
changer 

Restnctive authority is seen hy managers as a tool for co- 
ordination and control It has advantages in simplicity and 
speed and in personal gratification to powerful changers 
who feel unsure of themselves It also helps to establish a 
minimum level of confonraty by all subordinates to the 
supenors standards 

A major difficulty inherent in restrictive authority is the 
probability of secondary changes in attitude along \vith de- 
sired changes in act-behavior Restriction may constitute 
frustration and may consequently be followed by aggression 
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toward the changer Restriction may then incur only a mini- 
mal amount of the desired behavior change while also in 
curring sigmficant increases m hostility and decreases in 
feedback Restriction may thereby destroy relationships 
Authority, as a restnctive mechanism, seems to be most 
useful m short term, specific situations, where B s retahatory 
power is minimal, where the change sought is change in 
specific overt action, and where the restrictions are per- 
ceived as depriving rather than frustrating 
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Chapter 12 

INFLUENCE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
CHANGING PEERS AND SUPERIORS 


If authonty is such a lethal tool, what are *e dtemahves? 
And what are the alternatives for those who have >io 
thonty? How does one influence those with equal author- 
ity? How does one mfluence the boss? 

^ome readers may already have f 
been disappointed by, the absence ° 

sechon Ihe absence will conUnue, not wilfully, but becau e 
Te nature of the influence process obviates magical httle 

of the elements p„babfliUes We could say 

It IS true that we could play P „ „fr i,ice a ohono- 

to our salesmen “This “y"" pf your cheats will 

graph record. Seven^-flve p T uJuenced" 

throw you out Twenty-five per cent mig 
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But if a manager takes that view about influencing his sub- 
ordinates, or his peers, or his superiors, he is in for trouble 
Without expecting rules for answers, then, we can ask 
What are the alternatives to the use of authority? How can 
some people influence others who have equal or greater 
authority? 

The AA Model 

Consider Alcoholics Anonymous That organization effects 
deep and difficult influence with considerable success Their 
objective is to cause drinkers to stop drinking What are the 
methods by which such a goal can be achieved? 

Many people have tried many methods on alcoholics 
Wives have threatened to leave their drinking husbands 
Churches have warned drinkers of everlasting punishment 
for their sins ‘Conditioned reflexers' (I put the phrase in 
quotes because such views of conditiomng do not do justice 
to conditioning concepts) have added cathartics to the al- 
cohohc’s drink so that he gels nauseous and sick 
All these are essentially restrictive methods, using power 
other than authonty to restrict They are concerned with 
symptoms rather than causes They aim at changing overt 
behavior rather than the more fundamental need or attitude 
AA approaches the problem quite differently Essentially, 
their procedure is the following 
They make the availability of their services known to the 
alcoholic (and he may choose not to avail himself of them) 
If he chooses to attend a meeting, he hstens to testimo 
mals from ex alcohohcs (and he may be impressed by none 
of them— m wluch case he is agam free to leave) 

If he decides they know what they are talking about, ho 
asks for help (but he doesn’t have to) 
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He IS given one or more “buddies' -ex-alcoholics like him- 
self The buddies make themselves available (if he chooses 
to call on them) to talk over his problem or just to hold his 
hand 

If he decides to try to quit dnnking, it is not easy So he 
calls On his faith in God, if he has any, and on his buddies 
They provide help with support, with hand holding, with a 
supply of knowledge of the future-i e , ‘Sure it's tough, but 
if you hold on awhile longer, you begin to feel different, and 
then it gets easier, and toe know " They also provide the 
knowledge that real change requires a really new way of 
looking at the world 

When AA is successful, the alcoholic stops dnnking Of- 
ten he then helps others to stop drinking as one way of 
handlmg the new void m himself 

One finds no threat, no command, no authority in this 
process The alcohohc stops drinking, he is not stopped He 
IS helped to change himself He is helped by being shown 
alternative means, substitute behaviors, new sources of faith 
—by anything that will fit his needs This is a predominantly 
augmentative, supportive process in which responsibihty 
never leaves the changee 

Is Management Different from AA? 

The businessman will point out several differences between 
the problems faced by Alcohohcs Anonymous and the ones 
he faces First, AA can afford to wait for people to recognize 
their own problems and to seek help The businessman often 
cannot He must bring about change even when people 
don't come to him seeking to be changed Second, AA can 
let each man solve his own problem in his own way at his 
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own pace The business organization requires conformity to 
certain standard behaviors and to the pressures of time Fi- 
nally, the businessman will complain of the nsk in this 
mediod, the lack of control over the changee In AA’s ap 
proach any alcohohc can )ust walk out the door any time he 
feels like it without changing at all In business we have to 
be sure that people will do what needs doing, we cannot 
allow them to deade whether they would like to or not 
The alert reader will add still another objection Where 
IS the diagnosis, the understanding of causes so heavily em 
phasized m the preceding chapters of this book? In this AA 
situation effective behavior change seems to occur without 
any attempt to look into the source of alcoholism, into the 
frustrations and the conflicts that probably led to it 
These are partially vahd objections, both to AA's mediod 
and to the whole hog applications of the AA model to busi« 
ness problems But before considering the modifications that 
need to be made to fit business requirements, it might be 
useful to consider the similarities between the AA method 
and those used by some other behavior changers 

SimilariUes between AA and Other 
Approaches 

The AA pattern, in its broadest outline, is a pattern that has 
independently taken hold— for good or evil — m a great many 
segments of modem Amencan hfe It showed up m chapter 
6, with the emphasis on learning as an active, responsible 
process m the learner. It shows up m educational dunking, 
in the position that a student’s education is an active func- 
tion of the student as well as of the teacher The teacher’s 
role IS to provide help and knowledge as the student re- 
quires It and as he can mtegrate it The teacher’s job is not 
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to make the student a passive sponge to soak in a pool of 
pedagogical wisdom, but to help him to help himself 

Child-reanng practices have gone the same way Todays 
pediatricians talk to mothers about “demand schedules, 
easy toilet tr ainin g, affechon and support Rigid disciphne, 
even great emphasis on personal cleanhness, have gone by 
the boards 

Counsehng and psychiatry have moved rapidly m the 
same direction, with “non directive” therapy and most pres- 
ent day psychotherapy Similarly, penology and cnminol 
ogy, with their emphasis on rehabihtation through new skills 
and new adjustments, have moved m the same permissive. 


supportive direction 

Some may argue that these methods ate precisely what is 
wrong with present day America They make us weak and 
soft and heaven knows what else Perhaps they do But if 
any businessman feels that these methods will be our ruma- 
tion, he had better look over his shoulder at his own plant 
The same ideas have probably crept m disguise into his own 
operations His first Ime supervisors are probably pracbcing 
“human relations” techmques aU over the place-especially 
on him His market research people are going mobvationa 
They are usmg non direcUve depth interviews and projec- 
tive tests m dealing with consumers Ditto his emp'ojment 

interviewers His industrial relations people me pmhably 

trymg to apply essenUaUy the same ideas to their relatio 
Sp with 4e union And his advertising people certainly 
are not usmg whips on the consumer Even the businessman 

zs,i |.b4 .r i- 

o7- Y^n tod a'Lrse; etc” All these are just other ways 
of’saying that men must at least help to change themselves, 
others cannot do it all for them 
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Apphcabilittj of the AA Model to 
Management 

We said earlier that three major obstacles block the use of 
the AA approach m industrial problems Let's examme these 
difBculties one at a bme to see whether or not they really 
are difficulties and, if they are, to see what modifications 
are needed 

Here is a simple, but perhaps typical, industrial behavior- 
change problem 

A new manager of a staff department 
grows increasingly concerned about the 
weakness” of many people m his group 
They seem stolid and unchanging, ummagi 
native and uncreative They go on doing 
thmgs as they have always been done, 
though it IS obvious to the manager that 
many methods and procedures could be 
simpLfied, many new services could be ren- 
dered to line people How can he make them 
less resistant to new ideas? How can he get 
them to take a new outlook toward their 
jobs? How can he get the lead out of their 
pants? 

Getting People To See a Problem 

Alcoholics Anonymous, for the most part, simply waits for 
the alcoholic to become unhappy with his alcohohsm Only 
then do they undertake to change him Similarly, psychia- 
trists wait behind their office doors for the patient to feel 
bad enough to visit a doctor But the social inefficiencies of 
such a process are obvious Many people may be psycho- 
logically sick for a long time before the sickness becomes 
painful or cnpphng enough to make them look for help 
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And it doesn’t make much sense in education for a teacher 
mst to wait for chUdren to ivant to learn anthmetio or in 
business for an executive just to wait for his secretary to 
want to be more careful of her spelhng 

And yet. although the manager cannot wait for people to 
see a problem, theoretically his people i^l not change ve^ 
signiH^ntly unless they do see a problem imtil they fee 
the tensions of relevant. unsahsEed needs So the 
first problem becomes How do I make these people feel 
dissatisfied with their present behavior? 

A vanety of methods exists Just waiting is one. and we 
should nofdiscount it too quickly Certainly many a young 
„ mdustry wiU noUce by himself that -aw mp- 
IS different from an old one and. apparently 

wondering how f So. just waiting 

Tb r.r«-. - 
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with other people; the superior has simply caused these en- 
counters to occur. Thus, a manager may cause one of his 
people to recognize problems by increasing his responsibil- 
ity, by sending him out on difficult assignments, by expos- 
ing him to meetings with people who make no bones about 
their attitudes toward his staff. Such behavior by managers 
is unusual, for managers are wont to reduce the responsi- 
bilities of “ineffective” people much more frequently than 
they are to increase them, thereby reducing risk but also 
reducing the opportunity for learning. 

Again, a superior can get a subordinate to recognize a 
problem simply through his assertion that a problem exists. 
Thus, a staff group which has been perfectly happy about 
the way things are going can be made to recognize a prob- 
lem if the manager simply announces that the group’s work 
is unsatisfactory. The teacher can do the same for a student 
by giving him a low grade on an exam. The difficulty here 
is obvious. Although the manager will probably succeed in 
getting the group to recognize a problem, he will also suc- 
ceed (though he may not have attempted it) in having the 
group blame him for it. The group may decide that its work 
doesnt need to be changed but that the boss does. And 
sometimes tiiey can do it. To get people to see a problem by 
threatening, directly or by innuendo, that if they don’t 
change they will endanger their bread and butter is, of 
course, straight restriction and carries with it all the dan- 
gers inherent in reactions to frustration. The danger is espe- 
cially great when the source of the threat is the same indi- 
vidual who later wants to “improve” B’s behavior. 

This is the point at which a third party becomes useful. 
Parents are often abashed at how easily a new teacher can 
accompUsh what they themselves have been unable to ao- 
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compUsh Some of the credit given the teacher, or the family 
doctor, or Uncle Joe. does not belong to them as individuals 
so much as it does to their roles m the relaUonship Anoma- 
lous as It may seem, a position of lesser power may often be 
a better position from which to effect a behavior change 
than a position of greater power Our manager may try to 
start a change ™th a threat, but then he may have to to 
over the rest of the job to the personnel department The 
thu-d party can often do much more to effect change from 
there on out than the manager himself can do In a sense 
the managers action has made personnels job easy For now 
personnel like AA. receives a knock on the door from a B 
who has already decided he needs help 
There is something paradoxical m this hne of reasomng 
This chapter is about methods for effecting f “g® 
authonty And yet it seems that one “""O* ^ 
unless some restriction has been going on. 

"r^isonlyhaffthepictolt^^^^^^^^^ 

I a second possibihty. too People can want to changer- 
cause they learn to want more or better or bgher goals We 
may start looking for a new car when the “'-i o“ ^ 
forLng We may also start looking because Detroit has put 
out some shiny new ones The manager can add new infer 
m“o t Lffs picture of the world He - ^ 
promotional avenues, new 
Lciahzing. for sahsfying all sorts of 
snr even the most stolid of old toners into activity 

This IS the problem of raismg levels of J 

difficult problem It requires the changer always to keep 
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such opportunities for growth and development open— al- 
ways new ones, always better ones. For as long as B can 
foresee new, better, and achievable means to the satisfaction 
of his needs, he will be ready to change his behavior in the 
direction of those better means. 

All this is to say that people don’t change unless they get 
uncomfortable. One may use AA’s method of standing by 
until the world makes them uncomfortable; or one may do 
it by trying to raise levels of aspiration so that B himself 
finds his present behavior inadequate and awkward; or one 
may get a third party to use his power to make B uncom- 
fortable. Some one of these methods or a combination of 
them is a theoretical requirement for getting B to think 
seriously about changing his behavior. 

Diagnosis; Why Is B Doing What He 
Is Doing? 

The second objection raised to the Alcoholics Anonymous 
method is that AA seems to ignore the causes of B’s alco- 
holism. A good deal of emphasis earlier in this book was 
placed on the importance of understanding the reasons for 
B s present behavior, either the factual or the emotional rea- 
sons. Now a model shows up in which relatively little em- 
phasis is given to such diagnosis. 

The problem really is this one; Who must make the diag- 
nosis? In many cases, it is more important for B to under- 
stand the causes of his own behavior than for A to under- 
stand those causes. In the AA model the buddy provides the 
alcoholic with an opportunity to communicate any facts or 
feelings that may be relevant. If they are communicated 
aloud, it is true that the buddy may come to understand 
them, but, much more important, the alcoholic may also 
come to understand them. And if one already has a man 
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who wants to change, then it is far more important that he 
understand what he is gaming or losing from his present 
behavior than that someone else understand it 

Tins is not to say that A needs no understanding It is 
only to say that A*s understanding of B s problem is often 
not nearly so important as Bs own understanding of it 

Let us return here to the problem of the new manager of 
an ineffective department His |ob is to revivify the depart 
ment—without changing personnel How much does he 
have to know about why his people are unimaginative, un 
enthusiasbc, unproductive? 

He has to know more about how they feel than why they 
feel that way He does not need a case history on every man 
so much as he needs enough understanding of feehngs to 
estimate the meanings his actions will evoke He has to 
know whether his people have just been waiting for a break 
and are all ready to grab it or whether they have settled 
firmly mto a path of safe stohdify He has to know some 
thing about their dominant needs and dominant fears He 
has to know these things primarily in order to know how to 
communicate his conception of their inadequacies to them 
For to suggest great new responsibilities to people who are 
fearful even of their small old ones may not get them to rec 
ognizQ a need for change hut only to deny it more com 
pletely Whats behind these feehngs is usually better left 
as B"s own business The present feelmgs, more than their 
causes and ongins are the most important working maten 
als of the industrial behavior changer 

Who Controls the Change Situation? 

The third objection to the AA method is that AA seems to 
have so httle control over the alcohohcs’ behavior At any 
step along the way B is free to reject the whole process and 
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to leave the situation without changing. In industrial situa- 
tions, allowing B such opportunities would seem an ex- 
tremely risky process. But those risks are worth thinking 
about. 

Consider again the new department staff manager. First, 
as manager, he can always veto what his people decide to 
do. He can give his subordinates opportunities to change 
themselves, and, finding that they fail to change in accord- 
ance with his wishes, he can then still resort to his author- 
ity. So the only risk added by giving B more leeway is the 
possible loss of time if the method fails. 

On the other hand, if the kinds of behavior changes 
sought were only changes in overt behavior, then there 
might be a good case for light control. If all the manager 
wanted was his people's putting their shovels into the 
ground and lifting them up full of dirt at specified intervals, 
and if the manager could afford to stand over them to make 
sure they carried out the ritual, then obviously he could ac- 
tually exercise pretty close control. But in practice the kinds 
of changes the manager usually seeks are changes in brain 
as well as muscle behavior. He wants his people to make 
decisions di^erently than they did before, and he knows 
perfectly well that many of the decisions will have to be 
made in the manager’s absence. Though he can watch to see 
that a man uses his shovel right, he often cannot watch to 
see whether he is using his brain right. Since that is the case, 
IS It actually riskier to let subordinates decide they want to 
change and then to make decisions that fit their changed 
perceprions of the world? Or is it riskier to force them to 
change, so that when they face a new decision they face it 
with a mixed feeling of wanUng to do it and of resentment 
agamst having to do it? 
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The answer seems clear The manager's control, m the 
sense of h.s abJity to foresee his subordmates behavior, is 
far greater if he has given them an opportunity to ” 

reject change (and knows where they stand) than J he has 
required change without obtammg 'honest feedback 

Eocn Self Imposed Change Is 
Uncomfortable 

AA does not have an easy bme changing 

pie do not even have an easy time changing themselves 

Since any behavior change usually represents giving up 

1 prlously adequateWr m favor o somejw 
and untested behavior, any b-=l«>v.or change wdl be 

paniedby some degree ofte^^o — 

S" TS «■» 'v “ 

!2^s?5t.ll espect B to show this kind of tos^^ and amety 
efiEorts to change 

A Generalized Pattern ^ j.fRnnl 

so the AA method has some 

ties for mdustrial use u^P« ^^^tions for effecting 

rerawoT^inLuLiimg relationships 

nhJ^m AA waits for people to perceive 

1 B perceives a problem AA 

a problem In bie„i exists and that conse- 

them to recogmze that a prou 
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quently a change is necessary We suggested several possi- 
bihties, all the way from simply telling B that his present 
behavior is inadequate to manipulabng the world so that he 
runs into inadequacies in his own behavior But the changer 
must always beware lest the problem B perceives is the 
changer himself 

2 B takes responsibility for considering alternative ways 
of behaving (and if possible seeks A's help in discovering 
additional alternatives) When B has decided he has a prob- 
lem calling for change, it is for him to consider the possi- 
bihties for change and for A to provide help 

3 A and B mutually communicate the implications for 
both A and B of one new method of behavior versus others 
Since A is the person who is seeking the change, and smce 
the change that B selects is important to A, A must have an 
opportunity to feed back to B the implications of one alter- 
native or another Thus possibly B may decide to change, 
but to a behavior that is still unacceptable to A This unac- 
ceptability is one real factor in B s deciding whether or not 
the alternative is feasible 

4 B selects an alternative which A can accept The re- 
sponsibility for deciding what B shaU do and how he shall 
do It still remains with B EspeciaUy if A is a superior, B’s 
selection will have to be acceptable to A, although accept 
able may not be the same as ideal This is a httle hke coUec- 
bve bargaimng but even more hke a discussion between 
husband and wife about where they shall take their vaca- 
bon If a location can be found that is entirely acceptable to 

0 . a to the good If the location is only a satisfactory 
compromise to each, that is still pretty good If no compro 
mise IS possible, then A, if he is m a position of authority, 
can always revert to the simple use of the veto 
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5 B tries to change A supports It is at this point that As 
role shifts from tliat of provider of information to helper 
and supporter and reassurer For it is here that tension and 
anxiety may show up in B After taking a few baby steps m 
the nlw method, he may deeide that this new “ 

hopeless or ndioulous A can help by providing knmvkdge 
of the future, reassuring, makmg B feel that e is p g ^ 
ing (if he IS actuaUy progressing) It is here, o . 
can expect to come under overt or covert attack It is A 
after aU who has “forced’ B to try Bus new awl^ard and 
inefficient way of behaving The great mistake “ 

make is to insist he is not to blame and to arpe the facts of 
the case What B needs is help, not ^ ^ 

6 B finds the new method successful .. A^^cess 
part 0 / /us behavior, or he finds the new 

that the new is ™ S ^ possible, or he may move to a 
Z"dM 1 latter fs his choice then the whole 
process begins again 

n.htiite a crude and incomplete set of 
These SIX steps consbtu ^ontinumg relationships 

conditions tor behavior ^8 , t got the im 

U IS a difficult set of conffiUons to b-J 

portant question is whether author- 

tune consuming than devoted to the on 

ity If the time and energy methods is added to 

fLseen by products of „.ore difficult 

the total, the restrictive process y 
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than the supportive one. Moreover, one of the most impor 
tant advantages of supportive methods is that they tend tc 
become easier with time. For B s who have “been changed’ 
by this method are likely to develop feelings of confidencf 
in A that make future changes in the relationship easier 
Such feelings of confidence may even allow A to use au 
thoritarian methods eflFectively because they are no longei 
seen as frustrating. 

In Summon/ 

Alcoholics Anonymous seems to do a good job of changing 
people without much call upon authority. Their method ap- 
pears to be uncontrolled and uncertain, but with modifica- 
tions it may be much more applicable to industrial problems 
than one might guess. 

The basic assumption underlying the AA approach is that 
people must take most of the responsibility for changing 
themselves and changers therefore must be helpers rather 
than manipulators. A superior's authority thus becomes a 
supply of means by which to help subordinates satisfy their 
needs through work rather than a supply of ammunition 
wth which to threaten them. 
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MONEY INCENTIVES 

ONE EFFORTtO INFLUENCE 


Managers, acutely influence 

^y W det°ed“aU sorts of rules for trading money for 

work, incenUve systems ““’“J ^ situabon that 

In fact, of all the ^ ® ^^a^^try has foimahaed 

encourages hard work, the Money mcenbves have 

uiost IS the --y— rpScause Lney is a com- 
come to occupy a ^ diverse needs m our 

mon means for satisfying handled and measured 

society and because money ^ , Many other means to 

MoneT IS "rear, it is — ^J^eLral Moreover, 

need satisfaction ^ , culture's conception of what 

money j J’^Uon of work as non satisfying 

work means, with the people m exchange for 

and restrictive acUvity giv J 1* v pa„er 

™eans like money The “Tiob 

to sausfy his 1 . at two kinds of money m- 

In this chapter we shall , , ,„cenUves-to see 

centive plans-mdividual and multiple 
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how they fit with the preceding chapters and to see how 
and when they ought to be useful tools for influence The 
first step in such an analysis is a consideration of money as a 
motive 


The Thee of Money %n the Hierarchy of 
Motives 


Most readers are probably familiar with some of the many 
surveys designed to find out what workers want from their 
jobs Social scientists and personnel people have been quick 
to pomt up the results of such surveys— results showing that 
workers rank money only fourth or fifth among the variety 
of possible rewards obtainable from their jobs Workers, m- 
cluding supervisory and research personnel, are likely, m 
these surveys, to place things like ‘fair treatment” or “good 
working conditions” well above money 
It seems to the writer that these are misleading findings 
here management once may have overrated the signif- 
icance of money (someUmes feehng that this was the only 
reward due a man for his labors), these rank ordering sur- 
veys directiy suggest that money is somehow less important 
than some other things The difficulties with this reasoning 
MC two the presumption that man’s motives can be broken 
dovm into a static order representing his permanent and 
unc angmg attitudes and the fact that we hve in a society 
w c approves the expression of interest in working condi- 
hons and supervision and disapproves the expression of in- 
terest m money No "good" supervisor in today’s industry 
will easily admit that his prunary motive is money even if 


People’s wants are neither static nor clear cut Instead 
they are dynamic and conflicting, as Part I emphasized 
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Money is important to most people only in relation to the 
current state of other needs that money cannot satisfy Any 
manager would be foohsh to accept a list of his employees 
rank ordenngs of motives at face value and try to “do some- 
thing about them" For wants are seldom permanently sat- 
isfiahle, even if the ordered hst correctly mdicates peoples 


current motives 

Money is an important potential motivating force in i - 
dustry. Lt not hecause of its rank on the most wanted 
hst Money is important psychologically for the same ^ 
sons that It IS important economicaUy because it “ a jm- 

boho substance, a common basis tor the § 

and services that are differentiaUy required by “ 

dividuals Its degree of importance relative to other motiv 
oiviauais iis oeg r measurement 

IS not within our present ken ot meamngiu 


Individual Incentives As Tools for 
Influence 

Let’s start by granting that individual ^ 

have, in fact, f-quently mcre^ed^du™^ 
companies Lets also gran h V 

trouble Our P“^7 !^";'%„„etimes cause more trou- 
sometimes work and wny tney 

ble than they are , ^dividual incentive sys- 

.e^Ui^nr^S -ex “d (., people 

will espend more ^“"a s's-umpticns ex- 

There is nothing wrong directhi percetv- 

cept that they are -nally -t enou^Jf he ranged 
able, positive, and causal ^onev the mans pro- 

between a man’s productivity ““ relationship 

duclivity will be greater than when no such 
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exists— Other things being equal. The trouble, of course, 
that other things are not always equal. 

Perhaps by specifying these “other things,” we may b 
able to make them equal. Experience with individual incei 
tives suggests that the other things center on interdepenc 
ency. We can, for discussion purposes, break the interd( 
pendency issue down into these three factors: (1) otht 
people around B; (2) other needs within B; and (3) unre< 
ognized needs within A. Let*s look at them one at a time. 

® away at his machine is usually not alone. H 

is in a social environment. B*s activity has some effects o 
other people around him. And he is, in a different way, s 
dependent on these other people as he is on the boss. H 
does not shed his group membership when he goes on it 
centive. So the direct incentive path to money, though dc 
sirable, may be partly blocked by the counterinfluence c 
other members— members who, out of "obstinacy” or "irrs 
tionality, do not trust or like the incentive rate. It is no eas 
task for any of us to put up with the label of "rate-bustei 
or in other ways to bear the sanctions of the group we neC' 
to live with. 

But even if workers are working alone, when we ti 
money rewards direcdy to individual performance, the in 
dividuals involved frequently find themselves in conflici 
They now have a new and simple path to more mone; 
(which they want): but the path takes them away fxon 
some other things they also want, like taking it easy, social 
izing %vith the boys, and so on. These other social and ego 
istic needs, unhke money, are not easy to see and measure 
which is probably why early industrial engineers misset 

The third "other” thing, management's own motives 
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shows up very often too It shows up best when an incentive 
system works too well When the girls begin to produce at 
300 per cent of the standard and their premiums make their 
take home pay out of hne with other departments, then 
managers are likely to recognize that they did ^t want just 
to influence every mdividual to do his best They wanted 
mdividnals to do their best wUhn limits and according to 

the total pattern of the company 

Lets take an example that is not unusual Conner eight 
girls removing casmgs from skinless frauHurters ^e f jk 
furters are molded m cellophane like casings w c 
peeled off after chilhng The gnls stand 
veyer, pick up the frankfurters, hook “ “ 

edge of the casing and strip it off ms ^ ^ 

strlightforward. repebUve ,ob that is ^ 

to an mdmdual mcenbve rate So the mdustnal n^neers 
work out a standard, succeed in getbng umon and employee 
approval, and put an mcenbve rate mto effec 

m rate works weU for a whi e unbl f S" 
upon the Idea of tapmg a small ,fea 

The “other people factor shows up at tins 
bve technological improvement is J“resJ 

all the other guls (who are not, or goo ^ 

ant to change’ in this case as Uiey ^ “ral 

many others), and of the guls is far 

hundred per cent Now the take home p y o 

out of hne with the pay of o&er employ ^2 P,^„ 

ble or even more skilful ti^ks in o ^ management 

agemenfsmobves now need re^a^^^^^ mverbng to 

changes the rate, the on its conbact to pay 

rate cutting practices and of reneging 
for productivity And so on. 
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The Logic and Illogtc of Individual 
Incentives 

Psychologically speaking, the example shows how the lo| 
of individual incentive pay is wrong as well as right It 
right in the sense that it usually ties meamngful rewards 
the land of effort that the rewarder wants It is vvrong 
what it omits other people, other worker needs, and man 
genal needs In its failure to take interdependence into a 
count, the incentive system is not based on the assumptu 
that the workers are independent individuals The assum 
tion IS that the total job of a company can be broken dov 
into individual subparts, each subpart just the right size f 
one individual in the organization The work of the orgar 
zation will be accomplished best (this argument runs) whi 
each man does his job as effectively as he can 
Gestalt psychologists, especially, hke gleefully to poi 
out the fallacy m such reasoning The whole is not the su 
of its parts, they argue, but something much more, becau 
the parts are interdependent A tune is more than the not 
that make it up, the bicycle remains a bicycle even aft' 
every one of its original pieces has been replaced Contr 
rily, all the parts are not a bicycle, not until they are put t 
gether in one particular way If every man looks at his ow 
small task alone, ignoring its relationship to other tasks, tl: 
greatest total productivity will not be attained 

It IS easy to show the same phenomenon in expenmenti 
situations, just as long as intercommunication and interai 
tion are required For example, suppose we give each of fiv 
men several pieces of a puzzle No man has enough piece 
to complete his own puzzle, but among the five there ar 
enough pieces to complete five puzzles 
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Suppose we set up an individual incentive system We say 
to each man “You wdl be paid m accordance mth fte 
speed with which you can put together your puzde The 
man who makes his puzzle first gets first prize, the man who 
makes his last gets the booby prize ” Under these conditions, 
with each man concerned about his own immediate produc- 
tivity hut necessarily caught m the trap of having to give 
up some of his pieces m order to get others he needs, the 
total productivity of the group in X minutes is usuaUy less 

than five completed puzzles 

Change the mcenUve system now so that each man 
given an equal share of the pnze money the 
being detemmed by the total number of ^ ' 

complete in X minutes Five completed puzzles are the 

Tis’Lly m/ien there . such such a 

need to trade off pieces with other people. Ih t tto *sad 

vantase of the individual incentive system shows up so 

Iwrlf For ff we give to each man aU die pieces needed to 
cleariy c or u w 

compete his ^dividual motivaUon U 

plete It fastest under condim^ ot 

management can mdeed X ^ .ndepend- 

parts of an operation so that p tnithfuUv say, 

Lt of any oL part. *en managemen ca^ 

“All that we want this worker to do ro p 
of these pieces as he can produce (^p 

Such conditions - “r irs. and Uiey 
find them occasionally i industrial or- 
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to go on blindly punching out blanks when his machine 
needs lubncation, they do want him to take a few seconds 
o£E to show the new employee at the next machine how to 
cut down his enormous scrappage, they do want him to re- 
port a fire when he sees one 

In the puz2le experiments just mentioned, an interesting 
thing may happen Subjects often refuse to accept the indi- 
vidual mcentive rules of the game Many of them simply 
don’t serve their own ‘liest interest they insist on trading 
pieces they know will produce puzzles for two other people, 
even if they can’t complete their own Moreover, they begin 
to look sheepish and unhappy if they sit with a completed 
puzzle before them, being stared at balefuUy by the others 
they are blocking 

As one goes up the scale in an orgamzation to higher 
levels of responsibility, these points become far more ob- 
vious At higher levels we seldom say, ‘ Do this— and don’t do 
anything else For at higher and more technical levels more 
and more decision making must be left to the individual 
He must define for himself more of what a good days 
work is 

Although we cannot very well rank people's wants, we 
can be fairly safe m assummg that money is not all they 
want all the time Even as early as 1927 the Western Elec- 
tric researches were pointing out that the mtroduction of 
individual money mcenbves could create psychological con- 
flicts by forcing people to choose between money and the 
important social standards of their own group between co- 
operation and competition, or between the need for ap 
proval of one’s group at work and the approval of one’s 
wife when she sees the pay check 
Like most conflicts, these too may be solved by unex- 
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pected means One compromise for a person caught in such 
a conflict IS to work out some way to beat the system and 
yet maintain or even improve his relationships with others 
The development of a new jig hidden from management 
can satisfy both needs Aggression is another way of work 
mg off the tension evoked by such conflicts And who is the 
ideal target? 

Moreover, tlie control of individual mcenfave rewards is 
perceived by employees to he almost exclusively in the 
hands of an unpredictable and not always beloved mana- 
gerial big brother One should therefore expect to find m- 
geiuous and powerful forms of resistance Incentive plans 
then may become pawns in games of strategy, with manage- 
ment seeking always to plug potential loopholes in the sys 
tern while employees, in ways that can be ucbehevably 
imaginative and creative, dnll new holes m “impossible” 
places As a consequence, I think, many mdustrial engmeers 
find themselves caught up m a frustrating, never ending, 
and unpopular holding achon strategy If the socially deter- 
mined production cexhng has become a commonplace in 
plants with individual incentives, so has the unhappy, slight- 
ly embittered industrial engmeer 

In two ways, then, the simple maxim 'A good day’s pay 
for a good day’s work” becomes hard to implement First, 
we have to specify, as managers, whether we want a good 
day’s work from every man, or a good day s work from all 
the men The two are not the same Second, even if we want 
a good day’s work from every man, money isn t always 
enough to get it, especially if the means we provide for 
getting money conflict with other available means to social 
and egoistic satisfactions 

If this picture of the individual incenUve seems unat- 
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tractive, the reader should keep the alternatives in mind In 
many, many situations, when the alternative is a flat rate, 
the individual incentive can and does yield significant im 
provements, both in productivity and morale When em 
ployee confidence in management's integrity is high and 
when the ‘atmosphere” of an organization is co operative 
and friendly, the addition of an individual incentive may 
do much good and little harm 

Unit unde Multiple Incentives 

Consider the profit sharing plan as an extreme contrast to 
bare individual incentives Consider, for example, a small 
company of, say, three hundred employees which chooses 
instead of individual incentives, one of the many varieties 
of such plans Assume it chooses the Scanlon plan, which is 
itself an extreme within the profit sharing group In a sense 
such a plan does not properly belong m a chapter on money 
incentives, for though it begins with money incentives and 
though money incentives denve from it, it can be better 
thought of as a plan for the psychological reorgamzation 
of a company 

The elements of the plan are these ( 1 ) A monthly bonus 
for everyone in the plant based on an index of the over all 
productivity of the plant— an index that is a satisfactory 
measure of improvement in the organization's efficiency 
{-) The introduction of production committees If every 
mans take home pay is tied not to his individual produc- 
tivity but to the productive efficiency of the company as a 
whole, then the producbon committee becomes the mech- 
anism for tying everyone’s efforts to the goal of productivity 
Notice tliat this plan includes the same assumphons made 
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in individual plans But profit sharing plans also add two 
others interdependency and social and egoistic needs 

These two additions are surprisingly important The un 
derlying proposition of individual incentives reads some 
thing hke this Individuals will work harder if they are 
individually rewarded with money for harder individual 
work The profit sharing modification is of this order Or- 
ganizations will work harder if they are organizationally 
rewarded for harder orgamzational work 

The two propositions do not even contradict one another 
The second is an extension of the first We do not have to 
prove one right and the other wrong, we have only to decide 
whether we are deahng with independent or interdependent 
individuals and with simply motivated or multiply moti- 
vated ones 

The second proposition assumes that mdividuals m indus 
trial organizations are both socially and economically inter 
dependent It therefore defines an individual’s job differently 
than the first His job is no longer to punch his press as 
productively as possible, it is to punch his press in a social 
environment, to think about ways of improving the opera- 
tion of his press and the company, to help whenever helping 
other people m the plant wil contribute to the over all effi 
ciency of the organization, and finally, when faced with 
unusual decisions, to try to make those decisions which will 
contribute to total effiaency 

One result of such a plan is an increase m feehngs of 
responsibihty for the total operabon on the part of all mem 
bers of the organizabon For now it is harder to make man- 
agement the scapegoat for all problems If producbon, and 
tlierefore the bonus share, drops, there is no bght rate to 
blame it on If some people work too slowly or stupidly, it 
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costs everyone something. What should everyone, not 
management, do about it? 

This increase in employees’ “ownership attitude,” h 
ever, is not an unmixed blessing. Even though most n 
agers insist they want their people to develop one, an ow 
ship attitude in each employee means that each emplc 
may take a serious interest in things management consi< 
its private property. It may mean, for example, that 
machine operator now expresses interest in the sales n 
ager’s decisions. He may question such decisions. He j 
want an accounting for die sales department’s failure 
bring in a large order. At this level secondary and tert 
changes in atmosphere and organizational structure are 1 
ly to occur. Notions about secrecy, about prerogatives of 
group or another, are likely to be battered down. 

If profit-sharing plans succeed in developing what they 
out to develop, a strongly active desire on the part of evi 
one in the plant to improve the plant, what then? Wl 
individual incentives so often sharpen the line betw 
management and employees, these profit-sharing plans t 
to obviate it. They tend to push the whole organizatior 
the direction of oneness, in which everything is everybot 
business. The new control problem may not be how to 
people to work on time but how to keep them from h 
pecking management. 

When a management is struggling for productivity, wl 
employees appear obstinate, inconsiderate, and entirely 
sensitive to management’s needs, the development of 
ownership attitude in employees may seem wonderfi 
utopian. But the reality creates difficulties. The senior c 
cers of more than one small company that has adopted si 
plans have spent some sleepless nights and gone on e’ 
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blander diets precisely when they have achieved what they 
sought-a working force intensely and creatively motivated 
(to help the organization to succeed Management feels the 
pressure when it has to face up to the reahty of long sought 
honest feedback They find that they are heanng not oiJy 
the happy news of dollar savings but the unhappy pubhc 
exposure of past managerial inadequacy For as every phase 
of production is exaimned in the bright hght of joint com 
mittees. almost any management team is bound to discover 
case after case m which its decisions ware not quite so good 
as they had seemed to be Yet the fact remaim that the 
multiple mcentive system has paid handsome 
dends^to management and worker alike Its cost is that roan 
agement and everyone else must operate m a glass h^e 
The words multiple mcentrves’ were used advisedly m 
the subheading of this secUon 
tive IS central to the development of 

encompass changes in the whole orgamzabona s^ctare 
Incentives in the form of greater 

pendence and for greater particpabon in P'-^S “f 
decision making are other out^owths of the« group 

t:. 

omy, however, nor have tney yc rr 

aTd 

lpr“ad°mofe wddy S^ugl^' levels of the organizaUon 
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They move people toward an ownership attitude by the 
simple expedient of providing a kind of ownership. 

But they are no panacea. They create new, difiScult psy- 
chological and organizational problems whUe solving others. 
They lead us into the pervasive problems of working groups. 
It is one thing to find a group of people with common goals. 
It is another to find them working together efficiently to- 
ward those goals. 

Incentives and Methods of Influence 

This chapter started out to relate money incentives to the 
ideas about influence and behavior change outlined earlier. 
What are the relationships? There are several. 

Neither individual nor multiple incentives make direct 
use of restrictive authority. Both offer rewards for work 
rather than punishment for non-work. Both seek some im- 
personal, measurable, objective criteria on which to base 
rewards. Both give up, thereby, some of the control that 
management often says it wants. 

But at that point the Uvo plans part company. Earlier we 
agreed that shared responsibility between A and B encour- 
ages broader and deeper change in B than responsibility 
kept by A alone. Multiple incentives share responsibility. 
Individual incentives do not. They keep the responsibility 
for behavior change in the hands of the changer rather than 
the changee. 

Second, individual incentive systems call first for A to 
take the responsibility and then paradoxically to give up 
some managerial authority by setting impersonal, open-for- 
inspection incentive rates. They, in effect, contradict the 
dictum that authority should equal responsibility. Even if 
that dictum is not too meaningful, the fact remains that 
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management takes responsibility for the incentive and then 
lets go the reins of control, sometimes thereby getting un- 
intended results. Multiple incenUves, though also giving up 
control, are more flexible, allowing for change by encourag- 
ing feedback and by emphasizing the mutuality of influence. 
Moreover, multiple incentives implicitly accept the idea tha 
the changee is in the saddle in that they say to B. m ettect: 
“Here are the rewards of productivity, if you want them 
Our job together is to find a mutually satisfactory way of 
getting them.” Restrictive authority plays a minor role. Pro- 
ductivity is the focal point of the problem 
between manager and employee. They a so, e ’ 
more emphasis on the whole man, taking his soc al and ego- 
istic needs into account far more than 

FinaUy, multiple incentives recogni^ / rafrrf* 

of members of modem businesses, ^h ®/ ° 

rather than deny, that interdependency. They encourage i- 

rect communication and co-operation. They ^ 

mon goal And herein lies the hardest problem of aU-lhe 
problL of trying to get aU the members of an organmati 
to operate like one good man. 

In Summary 

Money remains a significant but not exclusive incenhve to 

where workers can so as to permit 

and where their jobs can, m fact, be gn 

independent operation. DiificulUes begin to ^e iHien mdi 

vidual incentives are applied to 

interdependent jobs. Then productive '^’'edCafnSd 
on his special job (even if it could be allamed) may 
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Up to productive accomplishment for the whole orgamzabon 
Company-wide mulbple incenbve plans are psychologi- 
cally different from individual plans Individual plans tend 
to isolate the individual and his work from the organizabon 
and its work Company-wide plans tend to focus everyone 
on a common orgamzabonal goal rather than his own indi- 
vidual one This common concern for the organizational goal 
makes for basic changes m worker-management relabon- 
ships, for mcreases m the range of sabsfacbons available to 
people in an organizabon, and for new and difficult prob- 
lems of interacbon 

As influence mechamsms, mdividual mcenbves are more 
likely to effect overt acbons than basic atbtudes Mulbple 
mcenbves, closer to the AA model, may have deep and wide 
effects 
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PEOPLE IN THREES TO TWENTIES 
EFFICIENCY AND INFLUENCE IN GROUPS 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In Part III we change our perspective m two 

we shift again m fte -relationship 

lationship to the group-the A B O e r 

And. second, we simultaneously shift our observation pomt 
outward, so that instead of observing B As eye 

we look at groups from the outside, trymg to account for 

the things that happen m *0™ .nfluencmg behavior is 
In the last section we saw that ■o“"Oiac.ng 

difficult enough when we are deahng wi ) 

It IS clear, too. that most orgonrtat'ons cannot dealji* 

people one at a time tte ° concerned with 

zi^endrrTp^p^!^^^ 

"srr“.’ .w . 

..veial leiipns First, iV. soul 8™“? jiavc 

simplffied model of the large orgim. 

a good base of research on small g p 

Third, the smaU group, m its P^ ^ ®„oclem 

creasmgly important, but problemaUca . p 

business 
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Staff meetings, problem-solving committees, informal plan- 
ning groups, work groups— all seem to have multiplied and 
gained importance in the last couple of decades, and for 
good reasons Businesses have been growing in size, for one 
thing, many past the point at which one person can keep 
his finger on everything They have been growing techno- 
logically, too, so that the specialist has come in to the pic- 
ture Where buying, manufacturing, merchandising, and 
selling were once all common-sense operations, often all 
performed by one person, they have now become technical 
specialties each requiring specialists and subspecialists 

Size and speciabzation have forced the inividual man- 
ager to give part way to the group, to recognize his depend- 
ence on his subordinates One head is no longer big enough 
to get all the facts, to analyze them, to decide, and to act 
Hence the information gathering staff group and the prob- 
lem-solving planning group and all the otheis-each made 
up of many brains trying to act like one superbram 

It therefore seems fair to say that "problem solving 
groups are a new managerial tool True, business has used 
committees and other small groups for a long time, but it 
IS only recently that the small group has been consciously 
singled Out as a major problem-solving tool One more com- 
ment IS in order, this tune about the place of small groups 
in industry 

People in business often express intense feeling about 
committees and group meebngs The majority seems to be 
on the antigroup side, the same majonty that grudgingly 
accepts the necessity for some kind of committee meetings 
but holds out as long as possible against them But they are 
counterbalanced by a growing vanguard of “group-thinkers,” 
people with an almost mystical faith in the potency of com- 
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mittees. Committees, for them, can do anything better than 
anybody. 

But size and technology dictate the use of the group, 
whether we like it or not. So the problem is a ‘'how” not a 
“whether or not” problem. The "how” issue can be divided 
into two subproblems. The first is how to make groups work. 
The second is how to fit them into the hierarchical design 
of most organizations. The first subproblem, how to make 
them work, is considered in this part. The problem of how 
they fit is best left for Part IV, on large orgamzabons. 

This section accepts groups as facts 
considers first some altemaUve structural designs that affect 
the efficiency of smaU groups (chap. 14); then some operat- 
ing problenu that arise in trying to lead and “ 

them (chaps. 15-16); finally we take one apphed 
problem, management development, and look at iHrorn 

perspective of the smaU-group 

oL general purpose in this section is to throw some hgh 

on conditions Lt affect the 

groups. In so doing we wUl “P 

phraLs that are being tossed around m “^ustry ffiese^ays 

L “conference leadership” and groups 

phrases are useful, but they are often ^o-ed J as toe^ 

boned rules of thumb guaranteed to make a y g P 

anything, anytime. 

Once "f”- can understand a good deal 
complex than that. Althougn 

about groups, no neat formu proc- 

ling or influencing them. ,o people who 

esses that go on in groups may be he^ul P b 

spend m4 “f 
solve problems. 
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COMMUNICATION NETS IN GROUPS 
DESIGNS FOR GETTING THE WORD AROUND 


Like the relationship between two people, the relationships 
among members of a group are limited by the kinds of com- 
munication that occur. In the chapter on two-person commu- 
nication in Part II, we pointed out that communication has 
several dimensions, only one of which is the content of 
what is said. 

The same holds for groups. Group members can talk about 
all sorts of ideas, but they can also use one-way or two- 
way communication no matter what they talk about. They 
can, moreover, carry on more or less noisy and redundant 
conversaUons. And, the reader will recall, group members 
can communicate over different networks. 

These networks, it turns ou^ do indeed affect the ways 
groups solve problems. By experimenting with networks, we 
can tell a good deal about the efBciency with which a group 
will operate on a problem and a good deal about how indi- 
vidual group members will feel. So an analysis of communi- 
cation nets can serve as a good bridge between problems 
of individual behavior and problems of organizational 
behavior. ® 
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Experimental research in the field has only a short history. 
Many of the Bndings are highly tentaUve and not subject to 
ready generalization. But students of industrial organization 
should be aware of the history, despite these inadequaci^, 
because it points to the accessibility of organizations as sub- 
jects for quantitative experimental research. In fact, studies 
of group communication networks are just one phase m a 
body of research, as yet unintegrated, concerned with or- 
ganization for decision making and action. The scope o 
Lse larger researches goes beyond industrial orgamzahon 
into the nature of "systems” in general, whether the systein 
be the single cell, the single person, the machme, or 
organized Lman group. It promises, in thrs wnter s opinion, 
to produce some extremely useful results. 

What We Mean by Communication Nets 
Communication nets are a structural 
They tell us how the group is hung together. ° ’ 

instance, the difference between a boss who sets himself up 

with his staff like this: 




and one who prefers to divide his four staff people into two 
seniors and two juniors: 

BOSS 
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The lines here represent lines of communication. These dia- 
grams are structural. They tell us nothing about the people 
involved— just something about the “system.” What differ- 
ences might such diflEerent setups make in the boss’s flow of 
information? In his flexibility? In the originality of the ideas 
he gets? 

Consider also the effects on subordinates of being in one 
communicational position or another— like B in the two 
charts. In one case he can talk to his superior directly, in 
the other he must go through channels. 

The issue here is not whether the several channels in 
these group networks are one-way or two-way channels but 
whether the problem of existing channels affects the per- 
formance of the group. For example, suppose that for a 
group of five men all channels are two-way channels. Then 
this question still remains: Mliat system of channels will be 
the most effective system for these five men? Will such a 
group solve problems best when everyone has an open two- 
way channel to everyone else? Like this: 



Or is this system better? 



'TV 
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Even though each of these nehvorks provides enough com- 
munication channels to permit intercommumcahon, the ar- 
rangements and numbers of channels differ, and so, ere 
fore, may the effectiveness of the group as a problem-solvmg 
body Moreover, some of these networks Et better with the 
usual company organization chart than others, some wou 
look very strange mdeed on an organization chart 

In prachcal terms the question now is this one How does 
the communication network affect the efficiency of a group s 
performance? 


Testing Commumcation Networks 

The best way to answer such questions ^ 

to strip away the comphcahons found ‘n re 

can set up smaU experimental committees .nd put Aem to 

work in one or another of these different f P™ 

viding each experimental group with some ^ 

lems t solve and then measunng P®*"’ ““ 

some Ideas about the relative efficien^ of one “f ^ 

works versus another In the past Eve “ - rave 

experimental work has been earned on, and the results 

been both consistent and interestmg n.mself on a 

The reader might like to try to decide for Itself, o^^ 

common sense basis, just “^““'‘g'^_7or illustrabve pur- 
one of these networks or an riponle each 

poses, consider these two networks of Eve people 
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Such groups might be analogous to groups of field staff 
people, each located m a different branch or distnct but all 
reportmg eventually to the same boss at headquarters Let s 
say communication is by telephone In both networks, A, E, 
B, and D are district people, and C is someone back at the 
central office 

In an experimental setup, one can give each group the 
same problem, a problem which requires some information 
from each man before it can be solved Usually it is some 
sort of puz 2 le, m many ways analogous to a pricmg prob 
lem in a rapidly changing supply and demand situation 
Which of these two groups will solve this kmd of problem 
faster? Which group will have the higher morale? Will there 
be a leader m No 1? In No 2? Which particular positions 
m group No 1 or No 2 will be high morale positions? 
Which will be low morale posibons? 

Here are the answers diat have come out of expenments 
like these 

Network No 1 will be the faster of the two 
On the whole, the morale of ^oup No 2 will be higher 
than that of group No 1 People will be more enthusiastic 
m group No 2 

Only one person in group No 1 is likely to get a big bang 
out of the job, and that man is C The others. A, B, D, and 
E, will probably feel bored and left out of the center of 
thmgs 

Man C in No I will probably be the leader of that group 
Everyone in the group ^vlU be likely to turn to him In No 2 
the leader (the one who gets the answer first and sends it 
out to the others) can be almost anybody In fact, there may 
be a different leader each time the group runs through a 
problem, or else no identifiable leader at all 

Another finding m these researches is most intriguing m 


Communication Nets m Groups 


Its implications for mdustry Two groups are put to work m 
the circle (No 2) and star (No 1) patterns 'Hieir task is 
as follows Each man is given five sohd colored marble^t 
which one color is common to all men in the group e 
group must find the one color that all 5 members have m 
common They then svnte notes to one another over the 
available channels, saymg things like this re 

green, yellow, blue, and brown” Eventually they discover 
4at aU have red marbles After playmg this game several 
hmes, the groups m both networks become proficient and 
fast At tins pit, the marbles are nstead of 

simple sohd colors, they are given ‘'VLnti 

shades, difficult to describe Now two men 
cal marbles may descnbe them quite differen y y 

use the term “greenish yeUow,” the other may caU i aqua 
“Noise,” in other words, has entered the system m the form 

of a semantic problem t i. 

The interesLg finding is the difference baleen to 

two networks in their abdity to adapt 

change The circle handles it mcely, so 

or so It IS back to high efficiency The star 

with It, sull makmg a large “™ber o 

tnals This result certainly suggests that th 

orgamzation influences its adaptabiUty as weU as its othe 

forms of efficiency _ ^ pffi- 

Communication structure, ffien, does “ depends 

ciency, at least in this kmd » " "fey” Some 
on the definition one gives to the nrw-ration th (^n 

communication networks allow or f 
others, but the advantage of speed m y S 
cost of accuracy and/or morale People are ^ 
networks than *ey are m oto, and some networks there 
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In a committee meetmg, for example, a chairman can usu- 
ally manipulate the commimication setup so that in prac- 
tice each person talks only to him and not directly to other 
people And even if the chairman tnes to be “democratic, 
the same result may occur umntentionally because of differ- 
ences m rank or power among members of the committee 
Privates don’t interrupt generals whenever they feel hke it, 
no matter what the official communication network 

In contmmng work groups, the possibilities for changmg 
communication nets are better than in meetings Almost any 
network is possible if the group m question is the continu- 
ing membership of a particular department 
However, the members of a great many industrial groups 
seldom meet face to face Where there is physical separa 
tion, one would expect the structure of the commumcation 
net to have far more direct effects 

“Good ’ and “Bad” Networfcs 

What, then, are the characteristics of the “best” communi- 
cation networks? That question demands another Best for 
what? If the question is what is “best’ for small meetings 
and conferences, where everyone’s ideas are worth some- 
thing and where the same people will probably get together 
again next week, then the answer seems clear The best net 
works are hkely to be the ones with at least these two re 
lated charactenstics 

First, equahtarian networks are probably preferable to 
hierarchical networks That is, networks like the circle, 
where everyone has access to about the same number of 
channels, are preferable to networks like the star, where one 
person has many neighbors and the rest none 

Second, those networks that provide everyone with at 
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least two direct communication channels are probably bet- 
ter than those that give some people only one channel to 


the rest of the group 

Several different networks meet these cnteria And there 
are real differences even among these But as a group, net- 
works that meet these standards seem-m experimental sit- 
uations-to yield higher morale, greater wilhngness to work, 
and a series of other advantages over networks that do not 

meet them , 

But if by “efficient” we mean fast m getting started and 
fast m Its operations, our conclusions about the best network 
must be quite different Then differentiated, non equali- 
tarian networks hke the star look better For they impose a 
clear-cut organization on the group, definmg eac 
]ob and leaving httle leeway for wandenng away rom a 
]ob As a consequence, those groups get started faster an 
work faster once they have started , , , , 

Similarly, the experimental findmgs would lead to other 
predictions For instance, consider a supenor. A, who pu 
himself in the position shown here 



Any supenor who does this may be leaving himself msen- 
ous danger And his assistant, C, may find ^ 

powerM spot For the assistant has more and ““ 

to internal organizauonal mformaUon than tos 

one else, and by bemg a httle selective m what 
(purposely or by oversight), he can end up eontrolhng the 
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organization Sometimes one sees this situation with the 
presidents private secretary By being m a position to screen 
all incoming and many outgoing messages, she can be a 
formidable personage 

Preferential access to information, after all, is a major 
source of power in any orgamzation In experiments m the 
star network, any man in the central position, C, is hkely to 
become the functiomng boss His personal charactenstics do 
not matter much He learns more, faster, than anyone else 
In real life, his commumcabonal power may be balanced by 
someone else’s authontative power Cunously, one will of 
ten find groups so organized that the position of greater au 
thonty IS not the key comunicational position, even where 
power maximization in the hands of authonty is the objec 
tive sought 

These ideas are related to some ideas about feedback 
talked about in chapter 9 Information is transmitted more 
broadly and apparently more accurately, and people are 
happier about sending and receiving it, when the people 
involved have some degree of control over what is happen 
mg, that IS, when they have some feedback, or when they 
have checkpoints to help them mcrease their certainty about 
what they are getting or when they have opportunities to 
contribute to what is going on Free feedback clearly helps 
in this direction, and now one can add that equalitanan 
multichannel communication networks seem also to help 
toward the same end 

A word of warning may be appropriate here It may seem 
to follow from what has been said that the very best net 
work IS the fully commumcating one, wherein everyone can 
talk directly with everyone else Although this is probably 
true for certain types of problems in relatively small groups, 
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it may not be true as groups grow larger Purely practica 
considerations, like how much one person can send or re 
ceive at one tune, might require hmitabons in the numbei 
o£ channels to be used in larger meebngs. or even in sma 
meebngs for special kinds of problems 

Anodier warning To date the research on commumcabon 
has not dealt much witli "real situations Pro ems o 
thority and responsibiUty that exist m m usbi orga 
bons dearly comphcate real life sihiabons o we mu 
essanly be caubous about jumping off into generahzabon 
from such experimental research Nevertheless 
that some aspects of orgamzabon can be dealt 
tabvely in the laboratory seems a promising 
field so recently limited to expenenbal. clinic 

"unfortunately we do not know much about the networks 
that will or will not work for large 

our httle ones ■look" centralized, -f leas 

we can’t put a thousand people m a laboratory, or 

« — i:::'!; 

would hold up if we could test ® Jof over- 

of themwoulLot We would run into the^P^blem^^^^ 

even twenty five people with y „^prmed:ate people 
bon C We would probably need 

to absorb irrelevant informaUon an^d g y 

der for C Similarly, if we had “ .esuli, 

connected network, we would pro voluntarily 

at least until a good many channels for 

closed off And we cannot even draw some 
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larger groups. Some, like this one. 


are unique to 


a particular number of people. How does one draw that same 
net for ten people? 


Self-Defense and the Design of Networks 

If these notions hold, one may ask why work groups are not 
more often of equalitarian, multichannel design in industrial 
organizations. One good reason is that these designs conflict, 
as do many aspects of small-group operation, with the py- 
ramidal, highly individualized structure of most industrial 
organizations. Another good reason is that speed and con- 
trol are often more critical than morale or even creativity. 

There is also a not-so-good reason that may be worth spe- 
cial mention. Two-way comunication in equalitarian net- 
works is often dangerous and threatening to some people in 
the group. For instance, people in higher positions in an or- 
ganization may prefer hierarchical communication networks 
like the star pattern because it helps to maximize their 
power in the group (assuming that a superior will put him- 
self in a position like Cs). Patterns like this one serve the 
same purpose as one-way communication. They keep a boss 
off the psychological hook. His weaknesses are hidden better 
in a position like C $ in the center of the star than in any 
position in the circle. He can screen information from 
others. He can blame errors on others, and maybe he can 
get away with it. The other people in such a group may 
have no way of checking on the real source of either an er- 
ror or a bright idea. Often people argue for the star pattern 
over the circle on grounds of speed or business-like effi- 
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ciency when an underlying reason for the preference is Ae 
protection of someone’s self-esteem. The same reasoning 
may hold for subordinates. It is easier for them, too, to hide 
in a hierarchical network. 


In Summary 

The simple structure of the communication network in a 
group, independent of the persons in the group, seems to 

set limits on the group’s performance. c . c 

Groups whose problems require the coUaUon of informa- 
tion from all members work faster when one ™ 
highly centraUzed and the others 

th! morale, the self-correctiveness. and perhaps creahv 
Ity of such groups may be better when the 
network is Lre equalitarian and when each member has 
more than one source of information. 

Highly centraUzed groups may often be or theo- 

consiftency with general organizational f 
and their controUabiUty; but they are also a^ . 

logical defense devices to protect supenors weaknesses 
frL being exposed to subordinates, and vice versa. 
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THE CONTENT OF COMMUNICATION IN GROUPS 
WHAT WORDS GET AROUND 


The structure of communication in a group is one thing, the 
content another. In this chapter, content is the issue to be 
treated. What information ought to be transmitted over any 
particular network? What information is or is not relevant 
to the solution of a problem? When a group sets out to solve 
a problem, after all feedback and network questions have 
been resolved, it still must decide what should be sent 
through the network. 

This may seem a simple problem. Yet anyone who has 
ever been on a committee must have noted how discussion 
can bog down into argument, name calling, and story tell- 
ing; how some points are stated and restated and others 
never get heard. Are arguments, name calling, funny stories, 
and redundancy relevant or irrelevant to the solution of a 
problem that people have come together to solve? If they 
are not relevant, how can they be kept out? What is rele- 
vant? And how can what is relevant be kept in? 
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Noise and Redundancy 


Information theorists, we said ill ciinjiler I), iitiii tlin Icim 
“noise” when talking about things like tliii sliillu anil mtiy 
find on a telephone connection. Some things llinl gig laii), 
municated in group meetings are iniicll like luli))ll)wii| at 
radio statio-the wind, tho argument. Ilia nolmi jy 
stirred up and interferes with coiniimnlcatloil a! "ii'iilly n In, 
vant” information. 


Besides being noisy, tho content of gioiip Laiailiaiili tlllail 
tends to be redundant. Tho same lnfoin)illl())| )s tllliltnatil 
oated again and again. In meetings, tho siliiw paltil iimy |y(, 
made half a dozen times in half a do/,tin ways In lltntainii/i 
of a single discussion. 

Noise and redundancy look like signs a! Int-llh j, ni.y m ii,,, 
communication process. Ideally, wo would llhi ly i,, ifmini, 
solve problems like intelligent Indlvliliiids, '((ji.y .( 

the things desenbed in tho chapter an piahli /// V//'//n 7 
Part I. They should search, systoinalli ally, lilh //it'll " 
using an appropriate set of catugorleS| |||i,;/ (),, „ [, !' 

low a set of reasonable decision rules \ar ihell//y .. la 
alternatives. They should use their inhlnaiU^ //i 0 
should learn, so that they can deal wllli J, l a 
ter than they did with old ones. It' 1^ 

Those things do not always hoppi,,, ^ , . 
committee activity seems devoted f/> liillUi 

that those orderly problem-solving 
and even secondary. It is , .j 

most business people would llkij '/ ii fain, timl 


dancy cut to a minimum as 


p*- Ilf, ill) mill II iiiiii. 


can get on with solving tlio prolijf J 
is procedural. How does ono inii, 

P »i‘i Piiinil nn-l (nr/ 
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of day to day life in an industnal organization die boasting, 
the credit seeking, the boot licking, the kowtowing, the 
blustering? 

Mtmmtzing 'Noise tn a Group 

Two general approaches have been used to minimize noise, 
and the two are at almost opposite extremes The most ob- 
vious and most common procedure is simply to set up rules 
disallowing most noise The rules may be formal parhamen- 
tary ones or informal ones The chairman says, “We will 
stick to the facts m this meeting We will keep personahties 
out of this We will cut off people who talk too long or too 
much ’ His purpose is to ehminate noise, and his weapon is 
his authority to enforce orgamzational rules This seems a 
sensible, business hke approach to the problem, but it needs 
more consideration 

Another, not so business like, method for handlmg noise 
IS to take the position that noise should not be kept out of 
meetings but let in and identified Here the chairman says, 
If you want to blow off, blow off If you want to boast, 
boast If you want to deal m personalities, deal in personah 
ties But when anyone does any of these things, let him or 
anyone else point it out so that everyone will know what 
hes doing’ This second method also deserves serious con 
siderabon 

Noise making behavior by people in groups, like all other 
behavior, is goal directed People boast because they feel 
that boasting will get them something they want— recogni- 
tion, or power, or status People lick boots for reasons, too, 
perhaps they think boot licking will make someone they 
need hke them a little belter When several people join to 
try to solve a problem through committee action, there may 
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be one central problem that is common to everyone on the 
committee, but there are also individually perceived prob- 
lems that each member brings in with him. Peop e, we sai 
in Part I. perceive the world in relation to then operant 
needs. If other members of a group are in a posibon to he p 
or hurt a particular member, that member is hhely to be 
alert to their power. The noise in a group ere ore 

made up, to a\rge extent, of efforts of i»d™duals to sabffy 
their personal needs in the presence of the gf°“P- 
kind of noisiness can only be 
vant when the group problem is de ne as e 
problem. Such a definition is simply 
level of individual problems exists, and a«emp 
them-although irrelevant to the groups 
tute, so far as individual members are concerned, a perfecUy 
relevant use of the communication system. 

We may object to some individu- 

calling or yessing. We even for accora- 

ple sometimes use are accomplish. Never- 

pUshing what those ^ individuals to solve 

theless, those methods are att p Jf i,n to rule 

problems, and to rule them out by au toty 
out the individuals as well as ® ^ t^as to use 

vant” needs are so important to a person ^e m ^ 

the group as a sounding ^o tog“: it can make 

that opportunity can only do problem, or 

him lose interest in the group „,>arions so that they 

it can make him disguise bis communi 
sound relevant to the common pro e pressures 

Authority or parUamentary procedure or sonar p 
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may drive individual motives underground, but such meth 
ods do not necessarily ehminate them Instead of open argu- 
ment and open emotion, one now gets calm, seemingly ra- 
tional discussions, but discussions which somehow manage 
indirectly to discredit opponents or to defend positions be 
yond any pomt of reasonable utihty 
Everyone who has served on a committee has seen this 
kind of velvet-glove activity many times Sometimes it takes 
the ‘it’s an excellent idea but ” form, or, "Well, of course 
we could go about it your way but ” Such tacks are 
much harder to handle, much less likely to contribute to 
honest unanimity (or honest disagreement), than an open 
haggle 

It IS quite impossible to exclude individual noise from 
group discussion by force or by parhamentary procedure 
If these devices ehminate noise, they ehminate it as ear 
plugs do—at the cost of much relevant information Prob 
lems may appear to be solved m such restnctive situations 
when the "solution” is actually a hodgepodge of compromise 
and half truth As m the feedback example in chapter 9, if 
we want the information, we may have to bear the emotion 
Hence, the other choice let the communication channels 
carry whatever people want to communicate Let every- 
thing in, but lag the different classes of information, so that 
everyone knows what’s what Seek out the causes of noise 
nd get nd of the causes When people don t need to make 
oise, they will stop and get down to the problem at hand 
Such a pohcy need not be as chaotic as it sounds Perhaps 
t IS more orderly to convert chaos to system than to cover it 
vith system The question is not anarchy versus order so 
nuch as the orderly handling of anarchistic factors in a 
Sroup Gettmg groups to say what they feel is not easy. 
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however, especially if tune is limited But patience and 
some respect for people s ultimate willingness to accept r 
sponsibility can help a good deal Post-mortems an u 
sessions devoted to what was nght or wrong a ou 
meehng are useful techniques for this purpose if the group 

meets penodically , 

I rememher one group of six men wortog on “ 
project full time The project called for the six breakj 
mto pairs and travel to some field locations ^ 

The group spent hours trying to decide wo g 

wherf ividi sLm Aftenvard, m a bull session review of 
the day’s progress, someone pointed out that . was sill^ 
have Lied around so long over this trivial point Thi 
stimulus finally brought a previously hidden issue out in 
open Everyone Idted Joe and ^ 

one pairing arrangement or tut it 

course this recogniUon came several 

helped to prevent occurrence of ^ey 

Post mortems like this become easier vn* U I ^ 

can often be worked in as part of the ^ 

people are always watching Hussions of con 

feelings contemporaneously with their 

" Grrps Zt operate widi fairly 

ognition of feehngs slowly, 

from more carefully controlled gr-anP j„.„od2e and dis 
characteristically with considerable hodgnp^dge^anO^^^^ 
turbance and bttle measurable troops, on the 

erale fast once the an is cleare nroeress that seems 

other hand, show steadier, step by step p g 
more orderly from the outside 
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Barriers to Communicatton tn Groups 

It may be profitable to examine the same problem from the 
other side Instead of asking. What causes irrelevant noise? 
one can ask, What blocks the communication of relevant 
information? This is the same question we asked in chapter 
9 What blocks feedback? 

Looking at the problem from this perspective can be use- 
ful, for, while it is true that too much is often said in groups, 
too much may also be left unsaid The subordinate says 
“Yes, I understand your instructions,” but later it turns out 
that he did not understand The salesman does not think it 
important to tell the sales manager about the change m the 
customer s attitude The production worker does not report 
that his machine is acting oddly because he forgot to lubn 
cate it The patient says, “You're the doctor, you tell me 
where it hurts ’ These lands of relevant information left un 
communicated are the opposite of noise The atmosphere of 
a group may be too quiet— too qmet m the sense that prob 
lems do not get all available information brought to bear 
upon them 

Sometimes the barners that limit communication are sim 
pie mechanical ones Thus, when the communication system 
is a one way loudspeaker, the simple absence of channels in 
one direction makes it mechanically impossible for the re 
ceiver to send relevant mfonnation back to the sender Let 
ter writing is another process that mcludes at least a partial 
mechamcal barrier People can write letters in two direc- 
tions, but the process necessarily involves a time lag that 
constitutes a partial bamer to the commumcation of infor 
mation that may be useful only if it arrives quickly 

Such mechanical barners, however, are probably the least 
important barners to commumcation in human groups The 
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most significant barriers are the more ephemeral psy o ogi 
cal ones like these examples , 

First, there is a stattis barrier between supenor an su 
ordinate that hmits commumcahon m either Erection 
cause of fear of disapproval, on the one han , or 


prestige, on the other n t ft ’t 

“If I ask that question these people will think 1 don 
know enough to be boss, so I’ll act hke I know c an 
already” , , y. ^ 

‘ If I admit this to the boss, he U be wild He U ^ 
lost my touch ” , 

Then there is the interpersonal hostility barrier 
the one that goes Lq*- 

“I won’t give that guy the satisfaction of a mit ng 
got a good idea And I certainly won't let him m on 
idea ” 

And diere is the parhamentary methods barrier It 
times takes this form rl f the 

• I can’t speak until I’m recognized by the 
chair never recognizes me, my information w ^fiat 

out If the chair does recognize me later, 1 11 s ^ say 
should be said now— even if it's irrelevant later 
We need not elaborate on the way 
dures, which were intended to promote and simp 
munication, have been used m social and po 
selectively to prevent and comphcate 

These kinds of barriers are trouble makers m 
groups They cannot be dammed up or set asi e 
They do not even have the savmg grace of remaining^ 
and fixed Instead they move and change with moo ^ _ 
feehngs of group members, so that now one set is m 
hon and now another 
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The answers to such bamers may be the same as the an- 
swer to too much noise They could be circumvented if they 
themselves were communicated If two people, for example, 
can reach the point where they can tell one another what 
they think of one another, they may be able to work out an 
understanding that will allow them to commumcate suc- 
cessfully But ordinarily they do not communicate these 
feelings— they do not especially in the industrial culture 
Instead, they say, "Stick to the factsl Don’t get emotionall 
Let’s be busmess-likel” This cultural attitude is probably the 
biggest communication barner of all because it prevents the 
communication of interpeisonal feelings, and uncommuni- 
cated interpersonal feelings, in turn, complicate and some- 
times prevent the communication of facts 

The Short and the Long 

Sometimes when we thmk of a committee we are thmking 
of a group that meets three or four times and is then fin- 
ished For these committees we can ignore much of what 
has been said here There probably is not time for people 
to work off feelings, anyway But if the committee is a con- 
tinuing one, these issues become important Then some time 
spent lubricating and adjusting the mechanism may be well 
worthwhile, and so too may be the usable storage of results 
So we need perhaps to separate these two kinds of groups 
m the way we separated one shot from continuing relation 
ships in the chapter on influence In a one shot situation A 
need not look far beyond his nose, his job is to make the 
sale In a one shot committee, members need not look far 
ahead either They can concentrate on the solution of the 
problem at hand and put on the perceptual blmders of par- 
liamentary rules to block off the irntatmg intrusion of hu- 
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man emotions They don’t even have to remember how they 
solved the problem 

But if they are gomg to work together for a while, they 
need to take a wider perspective They need to develop a 
general program for solving many problems So ey nee , 
hke individuals, to pay attention to their own processes 
they need to search out and learn ways of solving closes ot 
problems even more than they need a quick and goo so u 
tion to the particular problem nght now at hand 


In Summary 

It may be a mistake to equate orderliness with efficiency m 

- T’Ti 

represent attempts by members to satisfy person , 

that noise is forbidden expression, it may go undergroun 
but continue to distort the group’s operation 

Conversely, there may be too htUe noise m a g™“P- ' « ■ 
available relevant information may not be or co 
cause of barners in the communication system 
these barriers may be mechanical, but many of them are 
psychological, like barners created by status differences or 

■^^er tl“ucb no.e or - 

course would seem to "ont 

prorf:;LV:nd^^^^^^^^^ wen as inlonnatloa 

“t:^“elTonps, the — 

Solent cf“se'rof problems deserve precedence 
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OPERATING PROBLEMS OF GROUPS 
GETTING WORDS AROUND EFFICIENTLY 


When an executive must chair or participate m a committee, 
he IS usually up agamst an mfluence problem calling for 
careful strategy and tactics He comes into the meeting with 
some objectives he would like to achieve, either personally 
or as a representative of some faction If he is a salesman he 
would like the interests of salesmen to prevail over the in 
terests of production people If he represents industrial en 
gineenng it is that group’ s purposes he is serving 
Under such circumstances an executive may sometinies 
conclude that his ends will best be gained by sabotaging 
the committee on which he is participating Sometimes an 
analysis of the situation will lead him to compromise some 
of his objectives, and sometimes full co operation with the 
committee may seem the most promising course No matter 
what his objective, and none can universally be labeled 
more right or wrong dian any other, he can probably plan 
and execute his strategy best if he knows his own strengths 
and weaknesses and the strengths and weaknesses of com 
mittees 
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This chapter attempts to outline, for the use of the com 
mittce participant, some cliaractcnsbc operating problems 
of committees (and otlicr small groups) Tliese problems, 
msofar as tliey arc problems of influence, have much m 
common with tlioso considered in Part 11 They raise ques 
Uons about tlic strategic use of authonty, about the mutual 
ity of rcsponsibihty, and about AA types of influence 
Although committees may difler radicaUy in size, pur- 
pose, design, membership, and procedure, they ave some 
problems in common The similanlies are vi c ere in o 
four categories problems of ob|CcUve, personne pro ems 
problems of navigabon, and problems of ecision ma ng 

Problems of Objective 

If a committee of exocuUvos starU out to deado " 

not to msntuto selection tots, them objecUve seems, “‘ first 
perfectly unambiguous Then someone covers 
Lmber has quite a ddferent concepUon 
from other members of the group Ten minu es “ 
one raises these questions "Is our objective to decide o^ 
selection tots only? Or are we reaUy here to re™“ ^ 
selecbon procedures? Are interviews and apphoahon blanks 

tests, or are they outside our scope?" "What 

Ten minutes later stiU someone wants to toow 
does the boss really have m mind when ^ J j 
into this? How much money is wiHmgm spend? 
wilhng for us to do a major researc j 
us to buy a packaged product even thoug V 

"KS »«. ■■ "••• 

or not tests are a good idear ur is it 
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And so on at intervals throughout the meeting What 
seemed precise and unambiguous turns out to be difFuse and 
shadowy 

Defining objectives becomes more or less difficult with 
the nature of the problem the group faces But almost every 
time we find a decision making committee m action, we also 
find penodic difficulties with the defimfaon of objectives 
Moreover, we find another sort of difficulty mvolving ob 
jectives Besides these overt quesbons, a series of covert 
problems is often present A major one is the problem of 
subgroup objecbves versus group objecbves Thus, m col- 
lecbve bargaining everyone may overtly agree that the ob 
jecbve is to work out a best solution to common problems 
But everyone also knows diat oUier major objectives are in 
operation and that they are in conflict The umon wants to 
get the best deal it can get, even at the expense of manage 
ment And management wants the best deal it can get, even 
at the expense of the umon 

Similarly, in a meeting in which several departments are 
represented, we often find unverbalized objectives lying just 
below the surface The sales department wants to make sure 
that it doesn t lose any of its control over pncmg The pro 
duction people do not want the salesmen to be in a better 
position to dictate production schedules after the meeting 
than they were before And so on 

A third level of problems also exists This is the level of 
the mdividual operating as an individual "How does the 
boss really feel about this issue? What decisions will please 
him most? Is my objective really to take the direction that I 
think IS best, or the direction that will most pi ease the boss?” 
Or. sinularly, “Where does Hus particular proposal Ht mto 
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the larger pohtical picture? Who tvJl get hiut if we take one 
direction or another? Who wiU be helped?* 

Clearly the "nght” way to cope with these problems wiU 
vary with the motives of the coper Sometimes an mdividual 
or subgroup can profit most by bloclong the de mbon o 
objectives One can hardly find a better way to keep a meet- 
mg from going anywhere than to raise a new spec c issue 
every time the committee gets close to P"' 

poses On the other hand, one can equally we e u 

meeting by overemphasizing objectives— especia y a 

her chooses so to broaden and complicate nocom- 

the meeting altogether out of the range o possi 
phshment The problem is that objectives create 
L groups so long as they are differently “dersto'i^y ^ 
ferent people in the group and so long as some o 
not out on the table Once everyone m f “P ^ Vie 

sonably good feel for the hmits of the problem and for the 
variety of objectives present, somethmg can usually be 

about them , , cnmp- 

Helpmg to clarify objectives, perhaps by restati g 

one else’s statement, can help a group to ^ 

also n„t the restater the clarifier, m a posiUon of strengm 

r s,. — » •“ r." 

objKhves we pewted 
suspects therr presence, can help 

mom efiiciently, although the ZL mem- 

more risks with covert thM with personal 

ber suggests, for example, ^ ekly thrown up, 

needs are predommatmg. guar 

and the discussion may thereby who feels 

sive argument So a g™”P jterior motives had better 
that someone m the meetmg has ulterio 
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word and time his suggestion carefully If he himself is the 
person with ulterior motives, he may do himself and his 
cause some good by expressing them— if his cause will be 
helped by an eSicient meebng 
The point is that groups are not likely to go anywhere 
unless they know where they are going Even a smgle hu- 
man bemg may have trouble definmg his own objectives, 
and the problem gets much more compUcated in a group 
Whether it is advantageous for a group member to clarify 
objectives in the group or to confuse them, to express his 
own personal objectives or to hide them, these are questions 
each member of a group must weigh for himself 
From the perspective of the whole group instead of any 
individual member, the problems to be solved are these 
( 1 ) to have every man in Uie group know where the group 
IS going, (2) to have every man m the group either want to 
go where the group is going or say where he wants to get 
off, (3) if there are people who want to get off early either 
to change objectives so these people can go along or to let 
them off and start over, and (4) to take another look every 
once in a while to see whether objectives need to be 
changed or modified 

Several actions can help a group in these directions If 
people try to commumcate about objectives, both personal 
and official, then at least the problem is out on the table 
where it can be seen and dealt with ObjecUves are likely to 
be commumcated readily if they are not jammed down peo 
pies throats by chairmen, if they are treated as a normal 
part of the agenda, and if the general atmosphere of the 
meeting encourages this kmd of feedback If, in other words, 
they operate more hke Alcohohcs Anonymous and less hke 
the old time, iron pants boss 
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A census of ideas about the groups objectives taken early 
in a meeting can also help get these issues out on the table 
quickly Often, m meetings, the first idea raised becomes the 
take off pomt for discussion, thereby eliminating expression 
of some other possibihties Smce the first highway may not 
be the best one. it can be useful to map out several altema 
tives before startmg the tnp 


Problems of Personnel 

Another class of obstacles that seems to block small group 
operation centers in the personahbes of the participant 
Such personnel problems include factors earned into the 
group by the members, hke the leaders personahty, Ins 
dommance or submissiveness, the intensity of his esne o 
be hked, and so on They also include problems of individ 
ual members’ talkativeness, shyness, argumentativeness, and 

defensiveness ^ 

There are problems of commumcation, too, stemming 
from differences m rank, age, expertness, and “ 

company And certain problems may arise withm 
-somebody s idea is ignored, somebody else s is '““S ’ 

somebody else says absolutely nothing an ]us ’ 

thereby fnghtening some of his colleagues an ®” , 

mg others Imally, this general personnel W" 
problems of group mood elation, depression an 
Ln into dirty stories or golf or anything except the subject 

“‘Notay of avoidmg such problems 

but there are ways of minumzing them r 

pomt of view, they are problems only if re e j 

fnformahon are omitted or distorted as a 

them Often, of course, such problems do affect both the 
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land and degree of communicabon The quiet man who sits 
and smokes his pipe may seriously affect the rate and even 
the nature of the ideas Idiat are contributed For out of the 
comer of his eye each member may be watching him for 
some sign of approval or disapproval Depending primarily 
on any members own feelmgs of security or msecunty, this 
point or that may be modified, withheld, or overemphasized 
because of the quiet man 

Or shy man A offers a suggestion which is ignored He 
offers it again and it is again ignored Like the adolescent 
m the chapter on fmstralion, one can see A gradually with 
draw, thereafter to come out of his shell only infrequently 
and only in order to jab at someone else's ideas 
What, then, can be done, not so much to prevent such 
problems as to deal with them? Agam the answer seems to 
he m the communication process For if a group can com 
mumcate about its personnel problems, the problems may 
be resolved But they cannot be resolved so long as they re- 
main hidden and uncommumcated This again is the proh 
lem of dealing with noise These issues can be opened for 
group discussion, or the) can be denied entry If a group 
chooses to deny them, if it chooses to cut off argument, to 
require that emotionalism be kept out of the meeting and 
that dirty stories be excluded, then the group is ignoring 
data relevant to its own operation And data about itself are 
as important to the solution of a group’s problem as they are 
to the solution of any individual’s problem 

Discussion of such personnel issues need not mean that 
the group has to examine the remote causes of people’s feel 
mgs As in the case of A trying to influence B, the original 
causes of B's feelings are often irrelevant, but the feelings 
themselves need to get aired Thus, when some members of 
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a group leave die field by going off into jokes or gossip or 
pipe dreams, it is not absolutely necessary to find out why 
they are doing it. It may be necessary, however, to recognize 
that such digressions are not accidental. They represent at 
tempts to satisfy needs, to get nd of tension It may there- 
fore be wise to permit tune to be wasted in the re ease o 
such tensions, instead of forcing the needs to n ou 
through the medium of "rational discussion Recognibon 
and acceptance of people's feehngs and encoura^m^ 
an atmosphere of permissiveness seem to be sensible duec- 
tions for a probelm-solving group to take. 

A group that operates this way may seem strange some- 
times It ^es not progress steadily, but m ^ 

ods of highly concentrated svork mteisperse wi , , 

of digressmn or argument or laughter If a ^ 

happen to walk m on such a group meetag, ® ^ , 

about even that he would be impressed or disturbed by 

“problems of oh,ecUv. l^e oens. . a handy 
device for getting personnel that people 

useful for a group to feel about die group’s 

can say how they teel— now wi 7 . .v_ „miin is us- 

progress, how they feel ^ “ to esamme feel- 
ing, how they feel in general Pen P 

mgs need not be fonnaUy mstituted, in fact, tney 

qmte naturally if we let them onnel problems is, 

A thud method for copmg ^ tmu oreparaUon It 

surpnsmgly, to de-emphasize F® ^ members to 

seems, at Erst, to make ,/adrance and to come 

dunk about the committee age ^ source of senous 

“prepared ” But preplanmng can 

personnel diffloulues For “preparation may mean 
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man works out his mdividual position before the meetmg 
and then comes into the group to try to sell his position to 
the rest If that is what preparation means, every member 
of the group now has a position to defend If his position is 
rejected he may feel he has suffered a personal, egoistic 
defeat 

Group leaders especially are given to overpreparation 
They often feel that the responsibility for success rests solely 
with them Consequently, a new chairman is hkely to go 
home and think out alternative answers to the problem be- 
fore the meetmg and to select the answer that seems best to 
him He then comes into the meeting with the wrong expec- 
tations about the nght answers Whereupon a whole host of 
reactive personnel problems arises 

Preparation ’ can have other more useful meamngs, too 
A leader can plan a group meeting without creating much 
difficulty for himself or his group It is one thing, for ex 
ample, to come armed with all the mformation one can 


muster to feed into the hopper and quite another to come 
armed with conclusions Moreover, to be prepared with a 
general procedural plan for conducting a meeting is differ 
ent from coming with a specific step by step outhne Group 
members are likely to accept information or a general plan 
but to resist the imposibon of conclusions or tight, inflexible 
procedures Moreover, if a problem is big enough to call for 
a meeting a chairman who has the answer in advance is 


often incorrectly prejudgmg the complexity of the issue 
This whole personnel question involves one of the issues 
talked about in the secbon on influence— the locabon of re 


sponsibility Groups are hkely to function with a minimum 
of personnel difficulty when the responsibility for acbon and 
procedure lies with all the members rather than with any 
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parhcular individual Tiie responsibdity then remaining for 
the chairman or tlie leader is to help provide and pohee a 
communication system that will evoke all the information 
the group needs to make its decisions 


Problems of Navigation 

Groups get lost in the problems they try to solve Often they 
have difficulty locatmg their position after ey ave 
cided where they want to go and have started out to ge 
there The problems here include hmmg, meeting deadline , 
laying out sequences They are programing pro ems 
can be called problems for two reasons irst, ^ ^ 
sent sources of inefficiency in a group Once a 
cided on a destmation, it can get itself so mvo ve i g 
there that it gets lost It doesn t nobce the wrong , , 
circularity of its movements Second, ^ . jjpn 

because of the relationship between peop e s se 
and peoples feehngs Group members 
anxious J they dent know where they “ 

they are makmg no progress when in act feehngs 

may feel that they are drifting purpose ess y 
are often direct consequences of poor naviga , 

Skilful navigation is something of an art ^ "n (or 

anymember of a group) who begins to e about 

gettmg lost has several ways of trying to ° jje 

I He can just wait and hope the group '"“ Bf ,,, 

can ask the members to stop and go 

can ask them to stop and try to find ^^ey 

mg If they then dont like it, they can 

can pick up where they left ott it / 

change £ several reasons 

This third alternative is a sensible one 
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Failure to do anything includes the possibility that people 
who begin to feel lost may also begin to withdraw from the 
scene. Simply vetoing the present course is bound to create 
some kind of debilitating emotional reaction, either further 
withdrawal or aggression. But just asking for a pause to re- 
consider is likely to yield few side effects and may actually 
enhance the group’s progress. 

Any navigational act, however, especially if it comes from 
a leader, involves some risks for the actor. For navigational 
interruptions constitute restrictions on the group, and re- 
strictions may make the restricter unpopular. But periods of 
unpopularity, after all, are the fate of a group leader. He 
must choose between the long-term gain that will come 
from over-all efficiency and the short-term popularity he 
can invite by abdicating his leadership and ignoring uncom- 
fortable problems like deadlines. 

What this navigational problem amounts to, then, is that 
somebody— the leader or anyone else— has to keep his eye on 
the group as well as on the problems the group is trying to 
solve and has to report back what he finds. 

Decision-making Problems 

Another source of difficulty in groups arises at those points 
at wffich a decision seems appropriate. Discussion of a point 
has been more or less completed, and the time to come to 
some conclusion has arrived. SomeUmes groups block im- 
l^ssi y at these points. They seem unable to recognize 
them or unable to make any decisions if they do recognize 
them. And someUmes the decisions that do get made do not 
seem to e meaningful. People don’t pay much attention to 

icm, or ey dont act upon them once they leave the 

mectinfT, ' 
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The problem is to get decisions made when they are 
ready to be made and to get them made in a way that will 
lead to follow-up action by the people in the group after 
they leave the group. 

Group leaders may approach this problem in one of two 
extreme ways. Sometimes a chairman will push hard for de- 
cisions, allowing a specified period for discussion and then 
asking immediately for a vote. At the other end of the scale 
is the leader who never gets to decision-making points, ei 
ther because he doesn’t recognize those points or because 
the discussion of an issue just never seems to be fully com 
pleted. Like the individual problem solvers in chapter 6, in 
other words, groups may fail to search for alternatives ong 
enough or may demand an optimum solution well eyon 


their realistic level of achievement. 

Most businessmen favor the limited discussion an vote 
method of the parliamentary variety. They reco^ize that 
the best is too hard to get; so they are satisfied with a bne 
search. The primary weakness of that method is t at, a 
though the decision finally reached may be a satis actory 
solution to the problem, it may be a decision in appearance 
more than reality. When a decision is forced ^ 
when the method of deciding is by vote, what is left for e 
minority except psychologically to reject the ecision 
they were “rational” human beings, of course, they would 
accept the majority wish and carry out their part in it. 
most of us, even though we may try consciously to accept a 
decision with which we disagree, have trouble getbng very 
enthusiastic about it. In a sense the minority is challenged 
to prove that the majority decision is 

lenge is easy to meet when the time comes for mdividual 
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action, simply by acting in ways that “prove” the decision 
cannot be made to work 

Moreover, if decisions come too early, before people feel 
that they have contnbuted what they have to contnbute, 
before they have organized and clarified the issues for them- 
selves, then the decisions reached may mdeed be superficial 
and unsatisfactory Tliey are therefore likely to be forgotten 
quickly or passed over lightly once the meeting is over 
Vague feehngs of hostility and resistance may also follow, 
feelings that may lead consciously or unconsciously to sab- 
otage or demal of the decision 
A good deal of research evidence shows that decisions are 
earned into action most effectively when they are group- 
consensus decisions, when all members of a group can some- 
how settle by their own efforts on a choice with which they 
all agree On the other hand, decisions imposed from the 
outside or decisions imposed on a minonty by a majority or 
decisions imposed by the leader are not likely to be lasting 
or effective, for the same reasons that restrictive authority 
IS a poor tool for effecting important changes m attitude 
Consensus decisions are not easy to achieve People in 
groups have an unhappy tendency to disagree with one an- 
other, either overtly or covertly And yet, if the group’s 
problems require that every member carry out of the group 
a desire to act positively on the group’s decision, then it is 
imperative that everyone accept, both consciously and un- 
consciously, the decisions reached in the group 
Often, it IS true, we must fall short of ideal decision- 
making procedures Deadlmes and other unmediate pres- 
sures force us to make majonty or individual-leader dea- 
sions But this will occur less often when we have built an 
atmosphere that makes consensus easier. Open two-way 
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communication, clanfication of people s feelmgs, free om to 
object— these contnbute to the ease with which consensu 
can be approached Sometimes even the most efficient group 
will run into a decision for wluch consensus seems impossi 
ble to achieve Someone just cannot or will not agree m 
the position being taken Here again, however, even 
agreement cannot be reached on the problem a|reme"t 
can often be reached about the need for some m ° 

Sion Then, at least, the minority has ei^ressed i s P ’ 
has announced that it is not ready to change tha p . 
has had a chance to express its own fee gs a ou 
bon. and has agreed tliat some decision short of unanimity 

is necessary. 

Leadership and Indiciduahty in Groups 

Usually someone writing about groups devotes “ 

attentiL directly to two issues we have 

first, the issue of group leadership and, secon . 

mamtaimng individuahty m a group setting , 

have already talked indirectly about each of them, but 

person, hke decisiveness or asserbvene leadership, 

have given here is negative When we talk a P 

as when we talk about commimication, we 
about an mdividual but about a a set 

viduals So leadership becomes a 1“’’’ “ ^ ’ enments. 

of charactenstics Sometimes, as m e network 

leadership is ,ust a function of posibon 
When posibons are equal, group lead ^ pally the 

do certL jobs in a system of related jobs P“;‘P“y 
, 0 b of building and pohcmg an mformabou processing y 
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tern diat solves problems If there are any general charac- 
tenshcs of “good’ group leaders, they are sensitivity, per- 
sonal security, and intelligence For those characteristics 
probably do help people to build and police functional com- 
munication systems 

Authonty does not make men leaders Skill in using au 
thonty or personal attributes to build a problem solvmg 
organization probably does help to make men leaders 
We should remember, too, diat the leadership job is only 
one job in a group In fact, if the leader thinks he has to do 
everything, he probably wont do his job very effectively 
We don’t have to watch groups much to realize that some 
people are idea men, others are navigators, still others bnng 
wild ideas down to reahty, and so on 

If all these other jobs are part of the leader’s job, then we 
can appropriately think of leadership as everybody’s job If 
it is the leader’s job to encourage other people to assume 
these specialized roles, then leadership is the encourage- 
ment of the development and the carrying out of such roles 
and not the doing of all of them 

Some writers on groups argue that leadership in a group 
IS in fact everybody s job and that the ’good * and “demo- 
cratic leader soon has no job Our argument here is a httle 
different. The group leader has a job to do that is different 
from other jobs m the group He should recogmze it as a 
distmct job and do it 

The mdividuahty issue is a tougher one Many people, 
observing the tendency of Americans to do more and more 
in groups, worry about the restrictive social pressures groups 
may impose on the expression of mdividuahty Groups can 
forco conformity by punishmg anyone who steps out of hue 
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Yet we need people who step out of hue, who or 

themselves, who are danng enough to have unpopu ar i eas 
Certamly groups do exert pressures to conform c 
tainly most of us thmk twice before we risk om membership 

by breaking tlie rules of groups we value Per aps, ’ 

It IS possible for groups to value indivi *Y’ ^ 

they often do not may .peak loudly fo-- 

confonmty for rt. orvn sake rather than for then emphas.s 

on the solution of problems 

What wo must watch out for .s the ^ 

have to be always happy to be produchve PP 
comes an end m rtself. then conformity rs 
for conformity means .n part that no one ^ 
make others unhappy It is not a happy s a 
need, but a capacity to blow off *2nge 

maintam valid commumcation and there y groups 

Infac,thethes.ofA.sd.ap.er-~ 
solve problems best when membe bounds 

cate what they thmk withm very wide not 
Of course, it wrU also help if the “ P authority 

cau and do thmk If they are people f"f ‘“^^y 
and frightened of accepUng ^ 

ably substitute conformity for thinking anyw y 

In Summary famih- 

No matter what a group members 2 roups can be 

anty vath the operatmg characterisUcs of group 

“"twems involving ob,ectives XeF°Wems 

the agenda, by taking an early census of membe 
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tions of the questions to be worked out, and by periodically 
re examining objectives 

Personnel problems are a second major category These 
include problems of personalities, mood, individual needs, 
and the like Again, open, permissive communication seems 
indicated to encourage considerabon of these secondary but 
relevant questions 

Navigational problems also plague groups Groups can 
get so mvolved in content matters that they may lose direc 
hon Periodic stops, to shift from content to process, can 
alleviate these difficulbes 

Deasion making raises addabonal problems in groups 
Unanimous consensus is an ideal goal if acfaon and imbabve 
outside the group is sought 

Group leadership is seen here as a specialized job in a 
group, not as a set of personal attnbutes Conformity is seen 
as one result of the emphasis on group happiness and morale 
as ends in themselves If problem solving is the end, leader- 
ship becomes funcbonal, not personal, and conformity gives 
way to a search for ideas, unusual or not 
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Chapter 17 

DEVELOPING MANAGERS 
APPLIED IDEAS ABOUT INFLUENCE, 
LEARNING, AND GROUPS 


A problem for the reader 


YOU ore .he S; 

mulbproduc. company management 

trammg director, Jf„, iramng at 

s intensely aware well 

all levels Top management also 

are called to a meeting m the pren^ 
dents office one day. and 

president, the personnel wee p d 
some of the senior hne officers ot 

pany . , g ve decided 

The president says Joe, , 

s;ridirau={;es.d. 

Right now they re in tlmd 

jobs, as assistant departmen _ 

partmcnt heads in some of the smau 
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partments They’re lightweights now, and 
we want to make heavies out of them And 
we have to speed up the process We’re go 
mg to need several top level people m a year 
or two We’re wilhng to stand the salaries of 
these men up to six months, even if they 
don’t do any productive work You can have 
them Do anythmg you have to do to make 
top flight managers out of them You can 
keep them here or take them out into the 
country somewhere You can hire consultants 
and experts, you can send them off to a uni 
versity if you think that’s best Just turn 
them mto men who can take over m our top 
spots ” 

This IS the assignment— a carte blanche Now what would 
you do? 

A problem like this can be broken down into three or four 
major subquestions These seem to be the questions a train 
mg director would, sooner or later, have to answer 

1 What IS a top flight manager? 

2 Under what conditions can people learn to be more 
like top flight managers? 

3 What are the most useful methods for influencing peo 
pie to think and act hke top flight managers? 

The Top-FUght Manager and (he 
Fresent Generation of Managers 

The first question is probably the hardest one What is a 
top flight manager anyway? If the traimng director can an 
wer that one, he can set the goals of his framing program 

ut ow does one find an answer to such a question? 

Some people thought ono answer lay m finding the com 
moa personahty characterisdes of successful busmess Icad- 
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ers But as the conception of leadership became more s 
phisticated, most people abandoned that idea, ^mg oun 
as many different personal charactensties as 

More recently, mstead of workmg on spec c i 
characteristics, researchers have devote muc 
descnbmg the social background and °ver-a pe 
of successful and unsuccessful execubves If clear-cut resute 

..Sj. »» “.“i*;,::.” « 

toward which to tram his people purpose 

been clear, nor would they be very usefM “ P 

not. after all. models of a job B 

methods for achieving those models are P ’ 

If we could feel satisfied with buildmg peopk who 
successful managers, we couldn t do it analysis of 

Another direcuon m the search for , jyp. Once 
raanagenal jobs rather than of aspects of man- 

we have located and defined the sign rvith the 

agers- jobs, we can go on to imbue on acolytes w. 

knowledge and skills that are i _5 taken two 

This sfarch for adeuuate " t man- 

major forms job descnptions base analysis of what 

agers actually do and *!«*'"?**''“* of practical 

they ought to do The first has die “ ° ,t has 
empiricism Wo can see what success u dmel- 

the disadvantage of Imuting Uic go „,anagcmcnt Wc 

opment to tile present limits o F l^at- 

know tlie world is changing, wc ^ prob- 

managed company will be faced pr^uc 

kms 111 die > ears to comt So why hi S 

mg new managers who. ten 
only what present managers do already 
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The second alternative, to draw up an idealized version 
of what the good manager should be able to do in the world 
of 197?, is no mean task. It has no neat empirical basis. Dif- 
ferent people project the future of our economy in different 
ways. It is somewhat, but not entirely, a shot in the dark. 

It is not surprising that many present managers prefer the 
first choice while many educators prefer the second. For the 
present manager, what is a better standard for managerial 
behavior than his own behavior? For the academician, what 
is more appropriate than analysis and prediction? 

The author of this book is an academician. So here is an 
attempt at a generalized but incomplete characterization of 
the manager s job in the present and near future. It is not 
entirely made up out of my own headj neither is it solidly 
based on experimentation. But my guess is that it will jibe 
fairly closely with the views of many present-day managers 
and many other academicians. 

A Characterization of the Managers Job 

We can partially differentiate managerial from other jobs by 
emphasizing the change quality of managerial problems as 
against the relatively static quality of tasks at lower levels. 
The manager deals largely with unknowns instead of knowns. 
He is a solver of unprogramed problems. 

We can also differentiate the manager’s job from the 
executive’s job. For the word “executive” implies that the 
executing function is primary. The managerial job should 
be more than an executive one. It should also include infor- 
mation-gathering and problem-defining functions. Once pro- 
gra^ have^been worked out, the manager is likely either 
to execute” them himself or to pass them on to other 
executives.” 
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The second alternative, to draw up an idealized version 
of what the good manager should be able to do in the world 
of 197?, is no mean task. It has no neat empirical basis. Dif- 
ferent people project die future of our economy in different 
ways. It is somewhat^ but not entirely, a shot in the dark. 

It is not surprising that many present managers prefer the 
first choice while many educators prefer the second. For the 
present manager, what is a better standard for managerial 
behavior than his own behavior? For the academician, what 
is more appropriate than analysis and prediction? 

The author of this book is an academician. So here is an 
attempt at a generalized but incomplete characterization of 
the manager's job in the present and near future. It is not 
entirely made up out of my own headj neither is it solidly 
based on experimentation. But my guess is that it will jibe 
fairly closely with the views of many present-day managers 
and many other academicians. 

A Characterization of the Managers Job 
We can partially differentiate managerial from other jobs by 
emphasizing the change quality of managerial problems as 
against the relatively static quality of tasks at lower levels. 
The manager deals largely with unknowns instead of knowns. 
He is a solver of unprogramed problems. 

We can also differentiate the managers job from the 
executives job. For the word ‘'executive” implies that the 
executing function is primary. The managerial job should 
be more than an executive one. It should also include infor- 
mation-gathering and problem-defining functions. Once pro- 
grams have been worked out^ the manager is likely either 
to execute them himself or to pass them on to other 
"executives.” 
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The manager ought to do more than search for problems 
and altemabve solutions to them He must translate his un 
derstandmg into decisions for action and thence into action 
itself This part of the descnpbon is the Hollywood version 
of the manager—not an untrue version, but an incomplete 
one the man of decision choosing mstantly from among 
frying pan and fire alternatives, the man of action imple- 
menting his choices in a continuous senes of crises, never 
even given the scientist*s freedom to experiment in a no- 
chips down laboratory situation 
But the phases of problem and information seeking, 
searching for alternatives, decision making, and action do 
not sufficiently differentiate the manager from the rest of us 
According to chapter 6, all men seebng to satisfy their 
needs operate on more or less the same problem solving 
basis, though perhaps less dramatically and often less skil- 
fully than managers They gather information about a situ 
ation, search for satisfactory alternatives, act, and then, on 
the basis of information fed back to them about the effects 
of their acts, remodify their subsequent acts Success for 
any man vanes with his skill m developing broad and valid 
sources of information, with his skill m developing and 
choosing among alternatives, and with his skill in taking 
action in the chosen altemabve 

The factor which differenbates the manager from the rest 
of us is the organizational setting m which he works Un 
like most men (including scientists), the manager operates 
from a power position withm a pyramidal structure He is 
blessed (or perhaps cursed) with Ae authority we discussed 
in chapter 11 Those below him in the pyramid usually see 
themselves as being more dependent on him than he is on 
them And whether he hkes the power position or not, he is 
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in it, and many forces in his environment operate to keep 
him in it. But though he appears to have great and inde- 
pendent power, the actual balance of power in the industrial 
world seems to have shifted rapidly downward, making 
the manager’s position somewhat awkward. The paralyzed 
brother has recovered the use of some of his muscles. ^\^ere 
once he knew every operation in his business better than 
anyone else, the manager cannot now come close to such 
sagacity. Where he once may have needed help only in the 
information-gathering and executing phases of his opera- 
tion, he now often needs it even in the analytical phases. 
He operates, as we pointed out in chapter 8, in a position 
that is peculiarly dependent while seeming to be inde- 
pendent. 

^ From that position he must somehow perform his func- 
tions through his influence on other people. For his task is 
not a one-shot task but must be performed in a way that 
will permit him always to return for more. Nor is the typical 
manager the top manager; he is dependent not only on sub- 
ordinates but also on his peers and superiors. He expects, 
and is expected, to act as an extension of his superior’s ego. 
He is expected to think creatively and originally but also to 
act as his boss would act in a similar situation. The young 
manager is perhaps even more an apprentice than appren- 
tices at lower levels in the hierarchy. He learns from older 
managers in a close, personalized relationship. AU these 
psychological factors compHcate the problem-solving acUvi- 
ties of the manager by requiring him always to deal with 
difficulties coming from his flanks as well as from the front 
oug e manager s personal ambitions are part of the 

man ratter than the Job, they cannot bo ignored. For in the 
hietMchical setting, it does not always follow that the best 
problem solver (that is, the best solver of industrial and 
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business problems) becomes most successful most rapidly. 
Most industrial organizations have not been able to escape 
a kind of double standard for success. While good work 
does not go unnoticed, good work is not the only thing to 
be noticed. Executives are judged for their business per- 
formance but also for their methods and manners. And even 
managements that try hard not to judge on such bases seem 
unable to escape their subordinates’ beh’efs that such things 
count heavily. Young managers, anxious to move ahead, be- 
lieve that the boss prefers certain styles of behavior to 
others, even if he does not 

This gross characterization of the manager's job suggests 
that a management-development program ought to be de- 
voted to helping people learn to solve "typical” managerial 
problems in a "typical” managenal setting; to helping them 
develop skills in gathering information about diverse areas, 
skills in analyzing the information they gather, in searching 
for alternatives, in acting upon their choices. Further, since 
in large, technologically complicated organizations these 
skills most often involve many other people, the whole de- 
velopmental process needs to be accompanied by training 
in getting the willing help of other people— if “getting will- 
ing help” is something leamable. Finally, since the man- 
ager’s position is such an odd one, of both power and weak- 
ness, of independence and dependence, programs for the 
development of managers should mciude "work in "how to 
maintain equilibrium and objectivity in the presence of 
temporal and psychological pressures,” 

ffoto Do People Learn? 

Our second question was, How do people learn to be top- 
flight managers? Chapter 6 was devoted to the learning 
process. In that chapter w© tried to answer the question. 
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‘What are the minimum necessary conditions for ‘higher 
learning? ’ We said that a 'learmng machme” would prob- 
ably need a memory mechanism-some device by which it 
could retain some traces of the information previously 
brought to It through its sense organs— and an output mech- 
anism to allow It to act upon the world It would probably 
have to be stingy, to try to reduce efiEort It would need a 
choice mechanism and some decision rules And, finally, it 
would need somethmg Idee motivation— it would need some 
goals, some preferences (though they may be budt m by 
the engineer) for certain things over others In the absence 
of any one of these characteristics, the capacity to learn, the 
capaaty to modify behavior ‘sensibly** after experience, 
apparently could not exist 

When we put these ideas together, we have a partial an- 
swer to the question, How do people learn? We can think of 
leammg as a reorganization** of perceptions When new or 
old things in the perceived world are related to one another 
m new ways^ the person has learned When the aspmng 
manager stops seemg problems through a clerk*s eyes and 
starts seeing them through a department head’s eyes, then 
he has learned something about bemg a manager For one 
difference between a developed manager and an underde- 
veloped one, we argued earher, is that managers must tol- 
erate and deal with unprogramed frontier problems The 
change from hghtweight to heavyweight m mdustry is 
largely a change m perceptual organization— m the angles 
and distances from which busmess problems are seen and 
m the definitions of problems 

This conception of how people learn has some useful im 
phcations for traming people for the ‘ ideal ’ manager’s job 
First, it emphasizes the relations of parts rather than the 
content. It says m effect that people can learn somethmg 
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new even when there is nothing new to be learned by put- 
ting old things together m new ways The child leams some- 
thing new when, without adding to his vocabulary, he 
patterns his words to form sentences 

In fact, skill m handling patterns of things helps people 
to solve new kinds of problems When children understand 
the relationship between the height of a rectangle and its 
base, they can find the areas of many kinds of four sided 
figures When they have simply memonzed a formula, their 
abihty to generalize is more hmited The conception of 
learning as "perceptual reorganization,’ then, also implies 
that a trainer should emphasize understanding as distinct 
from knowledge in the learning process It leads to an em 
phasis on simultaneous concern with all aspects of a prob 
lem rather than the buildmg up of individual elements, and 
by so doing it values mistakes, for mistakes provide insight 
into relationships 

Our question about how people learn is not yet fully an 
swered The factor of mottoatton needs to be brought in 
Aimless wandering by the trainee, with no destination in 
mind, is not likely to yield (from the trainers point of view) 
very useful managerial learning People seem to reorganize 
their perceptions best against the skeleton of a goal or ofa 
jective The mere fact of experience without relevance to 
needs and motives, does not seem to yield much learning 

What we are saying now is something most of us implic 
itly beheve anyway People learn tvhen they have a prob 
lem to solve Knowledge and skill can be packed usefully 
into the human organism when some goals provide a sensi 
ble system for organizing them In the absence of such 
goals, the human fihng system has a hard time deciding 
where to categorize its expenences Management framing 
might therefore begin with practice on managerial problems 
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Influencing People To Think and Act 
Like Managers 

Learning to think like a manager, we just said, can probably 
be helped if people have unprogramed, managenal prob- 
lems to solve If our hypothehcal trainmg director accepts 
diat idea, he has at least one anchor point from which to 
start developing a trainmg program 
But granted that people learn by domg, seeing the effects, 
reorgamzing, and doing agam, how does a tramer influence 
them so that they will do, then observe and remember the 
effects, reorganize, and try again? 

Our answer to that question should stem from Part II on 
influence, especially from our consideration of the AA 
model In that section we pointed out that changes m atti- 
tude seem to be brought about most readily in an atmos- 
phere m which B sees a problem and takes much of the re- 
sponsibihty and A supports with knowledge and approval 
Since what we want to do with fledghng managers is to 
make them see and work at problems from a new manage- 
nal viewpomt, the AA model should be applicable to our 
training director’s problem 

If he uses the AA idea as well as the related learning is- 
reorgamzation idea, he can begin to lay out the framework 
of a general training plan First, his traimng program will 
focus on managenal problems Second, the trainer’s role 
will be much like that of the AA buddy’s— not the boss’s, but 
the coach’s 

Where Do Groups Come In? 

These two ideas— the focus on unprogramed problems to- 
be solved and the trainer m an AA type of role— have of 
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themselves httle to do with groups Yet this chapter appears 
in a section on group behavior 

Groups do come into tfie picture in trymg to answer the 
very first question posed at the beginning of this chapter 
What does a top-flight manager have to do? Part of our an- 
swer was that he has to solve managerial problems through 
groups Size, technology, and lots of other factors have com- 
bined to make the manager more dependent on other peo- 
ple He needs their help in defining problems, searchmg for 
alternatives, and acting out decisions This is not to make 
the manager just a “co-ordinator” who needs only to “get 
along” with people He has to be a thinker, too, but m an 
espeeially—whether he likes it or not— “groupy” environ- 
ment 

So now we can add to the framework for the training di- 
rector’s program First, he focuses on managertal problems, 
second, he shares responstbthty, k la AA, third, he sets up a 
program that requires Iramees to work largely wtth and 
through groups to solve problems adequately 

One more point is worth making here Working with 
groups means influencing and bemg influenced by other 
people In turn, we have already argued that “successful" 
influencers need to be aware of themselves, of their own 
motives, their own fears So the training director might want 
to go back still another step m his program He might want 
to include opportunities for people to re-examine themselves 
as individual human bemgs 

Alternative Training Techniques 

With this sort of framework in mmd, the trainer can begin 
to select some combmation of methods and techniques to 
use as his trainmg tools Most training directors would 
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doubtless, at this point, begin to reconsider the available 
alternatives currently in use in industry. They include job- 
rotation plans, classroom-education plans, apprenticeship 
plans, multiple and group plans, and problem-solving plans. 
They can be found in varying degrees and combinations be- 
cause they are not entirely independent of one another. 
Some are techniques that can be used within others; some 
are primarily administrative devices that leave training it- 
self largely to other people. Consequently, it is not proper 
to try to label any of these mechanisms as better or worse 
than any others. Any of them can be carried through naively 
and poorly, or well and with wisdom. 

Probably the most widespread formal method of manage- 
ment development, even today, is job rotation. An executive- 
in-training is systematically or unsystematically rotated 
through many jobs at many levels of the organization. In 
some plans he simply observes the jobs; in others he may 
work actively in them for a period of several months or a 
year. 

Underlying these plans is the belief that a variety of job 
experiences provides the trainee with an opportunity to 
learn “all about the business’^ and is therefore good prep- 
aration for managership. The advantage to a manager of 
knowing his own business is obvious. It is questionable, 
however, whether knowledge of the internal workings of his 
own organization is all he needs to know. It is even ques- 
tionable whether independent experience in each of several 
jobs provides a man with knowledge of the relationships 
among the jobs, a kind of knowledge probably more useful 
to a manager than knowledge of any specific operation. 
Moreover, rotation plans may— although they do not neces- 
sanly— suffer from a kind of passivity and aimlessness result- 
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ing from the absence of a clear-cut central goal. Thus, for 
example, when a man works in a department for three 
months as part of a rotation scheme, he may leam quite 
different things from what he would learn either as a re^ar 
employee or as a manager who had to look into the depart- 
ment to solve some specific managerial problem. The ro- 
tated trainee is in danger of learning superficially, like a 
tourist in a foreign land. Organizations that use rotation sys- 
tems often become aware of this difficulty. If they are wise 
they either lengthen the rotation schedule or set up special 
assignments which requfre trainees in rotation to 6e more 
concerned with the managerial aspects of the job than with 
its operational aspects. 

It is sometimes claimed that a simple rotation plan is a 
good way of separating the men from the boys. Those train- 
ees who are poor tourists, who leam only the minimum, can 
be differentiated readily from those who take initiative and 
find things to leam, even if those things have not been de- 
fined for them. It may well be true that a rotation plan is a 
useful selection method. The people who take initiatives, 
who think up problems on their own, may stand out quickly. 
But that is selection, not training. 

Classroom training, including lectures and discussions, is, 
like rotation, both useful and incomplete. As the rotation 
system emphasizes experience, most classroom training em- 
phasizes the provision of knowledge. Both knowledge and 
experience are relevant to the development of management. 
Both add to the trainee's breadth of perception of the world. 
But like rotation, classroom courses are likely to be psycho- 
logically sealed off from the solution of managerial prob- 
lems. For in the classroom, learning is tied laigely to the 
trainee's desire to be successful in the class. Only later, 
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when he is faced with managenal problems in which class- 
room knowledge would have helped, is he likely to be fully 
aware of how many really useful things he could have 
learned if he had known then what he knows now Three 
months of reading and lectures are likely to tram ineffi- 
ciently unless diey accompany rather than precede the need 
tensions that come from having to solve a management 
problem It is paradoxical that industry, which in the eyes 
of many educators presents an ideal trammg ground, should 
be turning to the classroom as an educational device while 
educators themselves are complaining that the classroom is 
an inadequate educational mechanism 

Agam it IS worth pointing out that the adequacy of the 
classroom must be judged not only against the content and 
method of classroom teachmg but also against the motiva- 
tion of the student If a manager-in-training goes to a class- 
room m search of help with a problem he has already de- 
fined for himself, then the classroom, like the AA meeting, 
can be extremely helpful But if the student is the passive 
party in the classroom relationship while the trainers try to 
pump him full of knowledge, it is likely to be an inefficient 
method For learning cannot be exclusive of the needs of the 
learner And what is learned best is what is relevant to the 
current needs of the learner, not what may be relevant to 
his future needs 

Apprenticeship systems, often combmed with rotational 
systems, are another base for developing managers Some- 
times trainees are attached for extended periods to a partic- 
ular executive, to serve as his assistant, to live in his office, 
and, insofar as possible, to do his work Such systems may 
provide good opportunities for the trainee to practice work- 
ing on managerial problems They may also provide the mo- 
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tivation for acting like an executive But the quality of the 
coaching is vanable Political and personality factors limit 
their usefulness, for the variety of executive problems the 
trainee is given is left largely up to the executive to whom 
he is attached If the executive is either umnterested in the 
apprentice or feels threatened by him, that particular ap- 
prenticeship will provide few learning opportumties 
Still another effort to provide motivation and opportuni 
ties for practice m a group settmg is the jumor management 
*‘board" A group of lower-level people is elected or ap- 
pointed to a kind of second board of directors which meets 
penodically to consider any busmess problems it chooses to 
consider, to gather information about those problems, to an- 
alyze them, to come to decisions, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the semor board While holding their lower level 
jobs, young men thus get an opportumty both to tax tbeir 
own brams on executive problems and to work at the peer 
level with a group of other "part time" managers This ap 
proach has the advantage of giving young men an opportu 
nity to view the world as a manager, to be faced with and 
wade through problems of impending change, and to create 
changes of their own 

A Problem Centered Group Traimng 
Program 

Fmally, and this is the model that best fits the requirements 
outlined earher, a modification and expansion of the man 
agement board method can be constructed by centenng all 
training on unprogramed managenal problems, by requir 
mg the tramee in a real situation to work back from a diffi 
cult problem to the kmds of skills and knowledge he needs 
to solve it Thus, for example, our trainmg director can ask 
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the president to assign a group of trainees to work on pre- 
cisely the kind of big and difficult problems that the officers 
themselves or consultants would ordmanly work on The 
problem might be a re evaluation of the company’s person- 
nel program or a re-exammabon of the sales operation 
If such a project is assigned a group of young men who 
have never before been faced with a task of its scope and 
complexity, and if the young men are provided with AA- 
type resources m the form of company officers and techm- 
cians to whom they can go for help, then they will be faced 
with an almost ideal motivational situabon for learmng For 
if the problem is broad enough, it will require of the bam- 
ees knowledge of the business, knowledge of the outside 
world, knowledge of the sources of informabon that are 
available within the company and without it, pracbce in 
gathenng informabon from people in the company and per 
haps from customers and compebtors, pracbce in analyzing 
and organaing this informabon and in selectmg among al- 
ternative choices, practice in communicabng the mforma 
bon accumulated, pracbce in implemenbng their recom- 
mendataons { if they can influence top management to accept 
them), and finally pracbce in organizmg an unorganized 
group of young men in accordance with the interests and 
capacihes of the men themselves 
With help, the presence of a large and difficult task and 
the requirement that these young men jointly carry it out 
can mcrease mobvabon to leam all these things In fact, it 
IS quite an easy step to work back to another level, to the 
level of the individual personality Areas of weakness m in- 
dividual bamees show up m such a program, so the mdi- 
vidual trainee can see them And if the bammg staff is wise 
and helpful, it can utilize this opportumty to encourage 
each man to re examine himself and hts relabonships not 
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only with peers but with superiors and subordinates. It can 
provide counseling and test data, if people want them. Cer- 
tainly a large part of skill in working through others lies not 
only in the individuars understanding of himself but in his 
Understanding of other peoples perception of his behavior. 

Notice, too, that this model is hard to administer. It 
works backward. Time schedules cannot be pre-planned 
doNvn to the hour. It is a plan-as-you-go operation. Time is 
devoted to areas of skill or knowledge when and to the de- 
gree that they become relevant to solving the problem. They 
cannot all be predetermined. So the trainer has to be on his 
toes to provide resources, like books and experts, as they 
become needed, and they are needed whenever the trainees 
bit a snag In trying to solve their problem. 

In Summary 

Anyone concerned with developing managers must deal 
with three key questions: How do people leam? How can a 
trainer train? And what is a manager? 

Learning is defined here as a process of reorgam’zing per- 
ceptions so that new problems of relationship are formed. 
Training, therefore, necessitates providing trainees with 
problems that require perceptual reorganization for their 
solutions and providing these problems in a situation in 
which relevant knowledge and experience are also available 
—including knowledge and experience about groups. 

The “ideal” manager can be defined in many ways. The 
emphasis here has been on those phases of the manager’s 
job involving the gathering and analyzing of information, 
decision making and action, widj a recognition of the un- 
programed nature of his problems, his continuous depend- 
ence on other people, and the pressures imposed upon him 
by bis position in a hierarchy. 
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PEOPLE IN HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS 
PROBLEMS OF O RO A N I Z A T lO N A L STRUCTURE 



ntroductory note 


This final section deals with some questions of organiza 
tional theory and some human problems that iniistnal 
organizations manufacture along with their other products 
Of course, all the problems we have already talked about— 
problems of individuals, of relabonships, and of small 
groups— also occur withm large organizations But the large 
orgamzation superimposes some special difBculbes on diese 
others, difficulties that seem to be the product of the large 
Industnal organizabon itself 
Only a few of the problems created by the organizabonal 
milieu are discussed here And even these are only touched 
upon lightly For they are massive problems about which 
far too httle useful knowledge has been accumulated 
The perspecbve of this secbon is a little different from 
that of Its predecessors This tune we take several structural 
characterisfacs of industrial organizabons and try to see how 
they affect people and vice versa We shall deal with au- 
thority, responsibility, the hierarchical nature of industnal 
organizabons, their size, and so on Then we shall go on to 
consider how structure and people might be modified and 
how some new concepts might be useful 
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The characteristics we shall discuss are common to most 
industrial organizations, and, although some of them are 
equally characteristic of other groups, together they seem to 
differentiate industrial from other organizational structures. 
Moreover, they are characteristics that necessarily affect the 
people who compose the organizations. Size, for example, in 
its own right, creates communication problems different in 
kind as well as in degree from the communication problems 
found in very small groups. The pyramidal shape of indus- 
trial organizations similarly creates some distinctive human 
problems. 

The first of the three chapters in this section, then, aims at 
isolating some special psychological problems that emerge 
in large organizations; the second considers some alterna- 
tive ways of coping with those problems; and the third 
raises questions of organizational theory per se. What’s 
wrong with present theory? What better alternatives are 
there? The diird chapter is speculative but perhaps very im- 
portant. For the way we think about organizations is chang- 
ing rapidly. These changes promise to make even recent 
ideas, like decentralization, obsolete. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
HOUSES THAT DO NOT ALWAYS FIT 
THEIR OCCUPANTS 


Man/ Americans spend about half their waJang lives at 
work-in factories, offices, or stores This chapter deals with 
some of the special problems people meet trymg to satisfy 
their needs in these organizational settings 
Much of life m organizations is not very different from 
life on the outside Getting along with one's self and with 
other people is no more or less of a problem withm orgaxu 
zations than without But the organizational environment 
exerts some pressures of its own, over and above these 
others Organizations are a source of stimulation m their 
own right Their effects are less easily discernible, perhaps, 
than the effects of particular people or particular thmgs Or 
gamzations are more like neighborhoods than specific neigh 
bors But like neighborhoods, they can significantly influence 
behavior 

Uahke the neighborhood, however, the industnaJ organic 
zation IS a place to work, not a place to live Many people 
in industry therefore claim Uiat die effect of orgamzations 
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OTi people’s comtott is unimportant unless comfort is related 
to productivity. Often, for example, industrial managers 
hold that the eight hours a day people spend in business or- 
ganizations are not hours designed for need satisfaction to 
begin with. They are working hours, Americans distinguish 
work from play precisely because work is not intended to 
provide contemporaneous need satisfaction. When a man 
goes to work be should therefore feel that he is sacrificing 
his eight working hours in order to earn the wherewithal to 
obtain satisfactions off the job. 

This clean-cut separation of work from play encounters 
two difficulties. First, it carries with it die unrealistic as- 
sumption, talked about in Part II, that people can actually 
make such a separation on some neat, rational basis. People 
cannot shed their personalities at eight o’clock or their per- 
sonal, non-organizational goals and interests. Even if they 
sign a frustration-in-exchange-for-pay contract, they are not 
likely to be able to fulfil their commitment. “Illogically’* 
(but with the internal logic described in Part I) they go on 
using up organizational time trying to avoid personal frus- 
tration and to find positive satisfactions on the job. 

Second, even if a manager could get his people to accept 
their jobs as necessary periods of frustration, he probably 
could not, if chapter 4 is right get them to stop responding 
to frustration with aggression. Feelings of aggression are 
also outside the scope of the contract. 

The questions raised in diis chapter, therefore, remain 
appropriate: How is the organizational neighborhood likely 
to affect the residents’ opportunities for need satisfaction? 
And is it likely to affect behavior? We already said, in talk- 
ing about communication nets, that the answer to the sec- 
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ond question is “yes" for small groups. But what about large 
ones? 

To try to ans^ver these two questions this chapter looks at 
several common organizational characteristics diat exert di- 
rect pressure on peoples behavior: First, the hierarchical, 
pyramidal shape of industrial organizations; second, the 
ideas of individual authority and responsibility that are an 
integral part of most industrial organizations; and, third, the 
sheer size of many modern American business enterprises, 
both in population and physical extent. 

Pyramids and People 

All American industrial organizations are shaped like pyra- 
mids. They become narrow at higher levels. Coupled, inten- 
tionally, with this narrowing design is a more or less con- 
scious effort by people at higher levels to encourage people 
at lower levels to climb. This effort need not be great to be 
successful because early training and education have al- 
ready encouraged climbing behavior. Industrial organiza- 
tions simply continue the process by offering greater rewards 
at higher levels, rewards that are perceptually real for most 
of us. They also help the process along by selectively screen- 
ing out those with less intensive climbing desires. 

These two factors, narrowing toward the top and desire to 
reach the top, combine to create competition for advance- 
ment. Such competition is likely to be less intense when the 
whole pyramid is rapidly growing and more intense as the 
growdi rate decelerates. For when the whole pie is getting 
bigger, everyone can move vvidi it. When the pie’s growth 
ceases, but the diners’ appetites do not, competition for a 
piece of it is likely to be more intense. Fortunately, however, 
the world is bigger than the company; so even when an or- 
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ganizabon has stopped growing, its members may continue 
to chmb by leavmg the organization— a characteristic and 
accepted phenomenon in some industries (merchandising is 
probably the outstandmg example) but one fought by man- 
agement in others 

Still another escape, in static or slow-growth periods, can 
be found through personnel selection It is possible to find 
competent people who do not like to chmb or whose levels 
of aspiration tolerate a more moderate rate of chmb 
Some American umons have found a need to remake or re- 
place some of their people at die pomt at which the battle 
to orgamze gave way to die problem of consohdating the 
umon and establishing more “gentlemanly” relations with 
managements The old brae batder, useful and effecbve in 
winmng the war for organizabon, became a difficult prob- 
lem when war gave way to diplomacy 

It should not be necessary to add, after the secbon on m> 
fiuence, that “remaking” people is not always a hopeless 
process Expenenced indusbial counselors will probably 
agree that helping people to lower their levels of aspirabon 
is one of their most common tasks Counselors must deal 
with the young man who did not become supenntendent 
after one year and the older man who did not become presi- 
dent— but whose best fnend did People can, m a great many 
instances, successfully learn to accept something short of 
supremacy 

If individual compebbon results from the combinabon of 
the pyramid and egoisbc climbing needs, how does such 
compebbon affect the producbvity of the whole organiza- 
bon? It does not seem safe simply to generalize the advan- 
tages of interorgantzabonal compebbon and apply them to 
mterpersonal compebbon A football team may compete 
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successfully with other teams, but it does not follow that it 
will compete best if its members are in competition with 
one another. 

Inteipersonal competition also hits another complication 
that interorganizational competition manages to avoid; the 
problem of personal conflict between egoistic and social 
needs discussed in chapter 5. While parents and education 
have encouraged us to compete, our dependency has also 
encouraged our social needs. Climbing at the ejqjense of 
others is un-Christian and un-sportsmanlike. So required in- 
terpersonal competition may disturb people and evoke feel- 
ings of guilt, feelings that are not usually present in compe- 
tition between firms or other large organizations. Again, 
though, if the critenon is the total productivily of the organ- 
ization, internal conflicts are relevant only if th^ hurt pro- 
ductivity. 

Still another complication deriving from interpersonal 
competition is that people at higher levels in companies are 
the umpires and judges. In competition between organiza- 
tions no such complication exists. The impersonal “market” 
is the judge of success. But within OTganizations the climb- 
ing game is played differently. The climber is largely de- 
pendent on the personal evaluation made of him by people 
at higher levels. 

This personal element in the dirobing process is much 
like what dependent children encounter. How “good” the 
job of mowing the lawn is depends largely on parents' reac- 
tions. It is a good job if they say so and a bad one if they 
say so. The youngster may learn that “good” depends as 
much on parental moods or on his ability to ingratiate as it 
does on the neatness of the lawn. 

Considering all these complications, under what general 
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conditions can increasing interpersonal competition be ex- 
pected to increase organizational productivity? At least 
three conditions come to mind If the jobs of the competi- 
tors are independent^ not interdependent, if objective, not 
subjective, standards for advancement can be established, 
and if success for one can be separated from failure for 
others, then mterpersonal competition should result m a net 
increase in productivity 

Suppose, for example, that a sales manager decides to se- 
lect an assistant from among ten salesmen The salesmen 
know that one of them will get the job, but they do not 
know which one Compefahon for the assistant’ s job would 
probably increase total productivity if 

1 The salesmen operated m independent, non overlap- 
pmg territories 

2 The manager could devise and commumcate an objec- 
tive standard for selection For example, he might select the 
man with the greatest sales mcrease in the next six months 
over his past three year sales average An objective stand- 
ard IS not easy to achieve It requires a method for equatmg 
territories, it must avoid the pitfall of encouraging salesmen 
to overload some customers and ignore others for the short- 
term prize, and so on And it must mean what it says the 
subjective judgment of the manager must not count 

3 The salesmen see the objective standards as reasonable 
and fair, the salesmen prefer the assistant’s job to the satis- 
factions derived from bemg out m the territory, and the 
salesmen do not feel that they are hurbng one another in 
the process of stnving for the promotion 

Such conditions are difiBcult to meet, and to the extent 
that they are not met, the productive advantages of mter- 
personal competition would be decreased 

In general these conditions are probably easier to ap 
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proximate at lower than at higher levels. Jobs are often 
more independent of one another at lower levels; measures 
of performance are easier, too. But even at those levels, 
questions of job separation and individual incentives create 
difficult, perhaps impossible, problems. At higher levels, 
where interdependent decision making plays a larger role, a 
design for ideal competitive conditions is even Jess likely to 
be successful. 

For at higher levels, jobs are unique rather than stand- 
ardized. They change, too; new problems show up. The 
right decisions, even after they have been made, are often 
hard to judge objectively. And probabilities play a larger 
part, so that a series of successful decisions, or of unsuccess- 
ftil ones, ina^ occur by chance. All these things force man- 
agers to evaluate high-level subordinates more personally, 
more subjectively. 

Further, the same characteristics of pyramids and people 
create difficulties for superiors as well as for subordinates. 
One of the rewards for the superior's own successful climb 
is the right to rule the roost, the right to the attention and 
respect of subordinates. That reward must be partly given 
up when the manager is asked to set up impersonal, objec- 
tive standards for his subordinates. 

Managerial resistance to setting up objective standards, 
even where they are possible, is understandable. The best 
man objectively may not be the best team member (for we 
want co-operation, too) or the easiest to work Nvith. A suc- 
cessful pattern of people in a group, even if each is not per- 
fect, may be more productive than a group of “perfect** but 
poorly related individuals. 

Even where competition is an effective stimulus, the re- 
ward of promotion up the administrative ladder may not be 
a reward for some useful people. Ilesearch people and other 
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professionals often fall into this group The goals of many 
of them he m their professions, not in the administrative 
hierarchy But the organizational pyramid builds m the as- 
sumption that higher levels m the orgamzaUon are more im- 
portant levels, more deserving of higher mcome and higher 
status It becomes awkward for the pyramidal organization, 
therefore, to have a man at a lower level regularly contnb 
utmg more than men several levels above him In the struc- 
ture 

This picture of the costs of interpersonal competition can 
be easily overdrawn if one does not take into account the 
many other purposes the pyramid serves It is a shape that 
simplifies many problems of commumcation and control It 
IS, on the face of it, a logical structure for handhng the 
many levels of decision making that must go on m an organ- 
ization So, despite all the difSculties that are consequent to 
the competition created by the pyramid, there is not suffi 
cient reason for abandoning it, especially smce no good sub 
statute IS available Nevertheless, some actions can be taken 
to minimize competahve difficulties These will be discussed 
m the next chapter 

But if the emphasis on competataon often causes trouble, 
the simultaneous emphasis on co operation causes more For 
hke inconsistent parents, manages talk out of both sides of 
their mouths While they want “aggressive,” 'competitive” 
young men, they also want people who ‘ get along,” who can 
‘play on the team * The worst part of these chches is the 
conflict they produce for die young man who wants to get 
ahead Shall he be competitive or co operative? Does the 
manager himself know what he wants, or ought he to spend 
some tame, like our good mfluencer, re examming his own 
motives and objectives? 
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Authority and Dependency 

A second charactensbc of jodustnal orgamzahons is the hier- 
archical, unequal distribution of power among the mem- 
bers Boughly, power follows the pyramid higher levels 
have more of it, lower levels, less Chapter 11 pointed out 
that this distribution is brought about primarily through the 
delegation of audiority Through authority, m addition to 
personal power, given people at higher levels, power is gen- 
erally distributed through die organization so that mare 
stays at the top tlian sifts to the bottom 
The other side of this com is the psychological one This 
distnbubon of power through authority means that people 
lower in the organizabon probably feel more dependent on 
higher levels than tlie odier way around So the hierarchical 
system of authority, m servmg other organizabonal pur- 
poses, also causes feelings of dependency 
One important outgrowth of dependency, we have said, 

IS ambivalence tlie tendency simultaneously to hke and dis- 
hke being dependent That most of us hke dependency is 
apparent when we lose it— when the lonely, independent 
assignment (like the presidency of the company) ulbmately 
comes our way That most of us also dislike dependency is 
shown by our efforts to attain the presidency 
Dependency, by sphttmg people down the middle, can 
affect organizational behavior m important >vays It can 
cause tensions in relationships between subordinate and su- 
penor, hmibng freedom to communicate and increasing 
concern about the meanings of the superior’s behavior The 
Signs of tliese diiBculues show up eveiywliero in industiy 
At the office party the boss drops in and the atmosphere 
changes, some people drift away, others talk a little louder 
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or a little faster. Idiosyncracies in the behavior of peers are 
passed over quickly, but the boss’s oddities become legend- 
ary; his moods become prime subjects for gossip; his occa- 
sional off-hand comments are scrutinized microscopically 
for their hidden but significant implications. 

These behaviors are clues to the subordinate s perspective 
on the same problem higher management usually defines in 
terms of merit rating or personnel evaluation. Both perspec- 
tives recognize the extent to which life in an industrial or- 
ganization is life in a medium of dependency, of continuous 
evaluation— a partial replication of childhood when every 
act was judged to be good or bad by adults. Such a medium 
necessarily must draw some of the subordinate's attention 
away from job functions so diat he can focus it on methods 
of improving his position with superiors. To a greater or 
lesser degree, any assigned job becomes, in this medium, two 
jobs: One job is to carry out Oie assignment, to get the job 
done; tlie other (but not always secondary) job is to please 
the superior. Maybe the two tasks can be melded into one, 
or maybe the second one can be minimized (some alterna- 
tives are considered in the next chapter), but basically de- 
pendency causes concern over being judged in any task 
undertaken within the industrial setting. 

Dependency on other people for the satisfaction of one’s 
needs is not unique to industiy. It is characteristic of many 
other phases of American life. Nor is it a new phenomenon. 
Nevertheless, this problem may be more important today 
than it was a few generations ago. The veteran business- 
man’s claim that today’s young people are too “security con- 
scious” may be valid. Certainly some sociologists agree that 
Americans today axe more “other-directed” — more concerned 
with other people’s judgments and with meeting other peo- 
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pies standards— than they used to be This concern about 
approval, about secunty, about conforming to the nght* 
kind of behavior intensifies dependency While such atti- 
tudes may simplify the superiors task of controlhng behav- 
ior, they may cornphcate the task of bnngmg about creative, 
mdependent behavior 

Another factor bears on this question Partly to protect 
their relationships with their own superiors and partly on 
rational grounds, supenors tend to demand that subordi- 
nates objectively justify their actions, often m advance of 
the actions themselves The supenor expects his subordi- 
nates to be “busmess like** m their methods as well as their 
results This requirement may force people's dependency 
underground, so they act more and more mdependently, 
though they really would like a shoulder to weep on The 
results of chronically unexpressible feelings of dependency 
can be senous, sometimes physically harmful, for the indi- 
vidual 

The same conditions can beoiganizahonally harmful, too 
Most executives are probably familiar with the problem of 
reportmg back to top management some unhappy discovery 
about the adverse effects of one of top management’s pet 
ideas Often it is personally dangerous to communicate such 
information, despite behests by supenors to report the facts 
“objectively” Even the good subordmate may end up with 
a watered down, selective report of what he observed, 
though he cloaks it in the parapbemaha of facts and figures 
And if the findmgs reflect on the subordmate himself, rather 
than the supenor, objectivity becomes even more unlikely 

One result of this “evalaation fear” may be the loss of a 
most useful organizational tool— the sensitive, mtuitive judg- 
ment of expcnenced people Pressure on the supenor to 
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evaluate and on the subordinate to get a positive evaluation 
can team up to destroy unverbalizabJe judgment m favor of 
rational, objective justification 
For instance, the fact seems to be that we do not know 
very much about how advertising works But to be business- 
hke, advertising people often have to act as if they do There 
would be nothing inherently dangerous in such play acting 
if the actors knew they were acting and if they knew they 
were really using their uncommumcable knowledge and ex 
perience Instead, they often behave as though they could 
wnte down and communicate all the relevant facts The 
result, for the present, is that many business decisions have 
more the appearance of rationably than the actuality 

The Jigsaw Puzzle of Responsibility 

A third related characteristic of industrial organizations is 
that they live by the principle of individual responsibihty 
This IS the belief that a task can be subdivided into person 
sized pieces, each piece independent of every other and 
each piece just the right size for an individual Some doubt 
exists about whether such an atomistic breakdown is possi 
ble m complex modem organizations, and soma doubt also 
exists about whether organizational charts which purport to 
demonstrate such a breakdown are reahty or mirage 
Tho idea of individual responsibility probably grows out 
of the fact that mdustnal orgamzabons are built from the 
top down, wiUi a continuing need for control from the top 
But as the size and complexity of orgamzabons grow, con 
bol from the top becomes more difficult— at least the com 
plcte, uncquiiocal conbol lliat includes exclusive ownership 
of all significant decision making rights 
With growth, management must ask Now that we arc so 
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big that We must allow lower levels to make some decisions, 
how can we do so without giving up our independent sover- 
eign^? TJje idea of responsibility to correspond with au- 
thority seems to be the best answer that has been found. Top 
levels give subordinates some of their decision-making pre- 
rogatives, but they hold on to control over the relationship 
itself. Delegation of authority and responsibility are not ir- 
revocable. They do not include a tenure clause. Thus, the 
dependency of the subordinate on the superior can remain 
almost intact. Moreover, by delegating specific, carefully 
defined areas of responsibility to individuals in individual- 
sized pieces, control from the top can be maximized. With 
one individual responsible for each separable phase of ac- 
tivity, diflScuIties can be spotted quickly and correctives can 
be applied to a manageable unit— an individual. 

This is practical reasoning. In a structure controlled from 
the top, it makes sense to subdivide the total job into parts, 
to hold one individual responsible for each part, and at the 
same time to maintain control over means to the individual’s 
key need satisfactions. 

But these same ideas have some secondary effects. The 
principle of individual responsibility assumes that all deci- 
sions can be made by individuals. It assumes also that the 
whole of an enterprise equals the sum of its separable areas 
of individual responsibility. These two assumptions lead the 
traditional concept of responsibility into difficulty in modem 
big business. 

One difficulty arises when the assumption that the ^vhole 
equals the sum of its individual-sized parts meets the factor 
of technical specialization. At that point the individual-sized 
parts stop being entirely independent of one another and 
become interdependent. The subparts and the sub-subparts 
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begin inextricably to intertwine, and so, too, do individual 
areas of responsibility. 

Consider, for example, an organization that is subdivided 
primarily along functional lines. It is made up of three major 
functions: procmrement, manufacturing, and selling. Vice- 
presidents are in charge of these functions. Over time the 
company’s products begin to grow in numbers, so additional 
people are assigned responsibility for supervising particular 
classes of products— "product supervisors.” Still all products 
derive from the same raw materials; many are manufactured 
on the same production lines; and all are sold by the same 
sales force. Who is now responsible for the manufacture of 
product X— the manufacturing people or the product super- 
visors? Who is responsible for deciding how much raw ma- 
terial to procure for product X, especially if procurement of 
raw material for X automatically requires procurement of 
raw material for Y and Z? If the product supervisor is held 
responsible for the over-all success of his product, but not 
for procurement, isn’t he in the position of having responsi- 
bility without equal authority? Moreover, if the manufac- 
turing vice-president is responsible for manufacturing, then 
what is the product supervisors relation to him? 

Overlapping circles of responsibility seem to show up 
more and more as organizations increase in size and com- 
plexity. Individual jobs become more and more dependent 
on other, previously unrelated jobs. Staff and service activi- 
ties come into being, and defimng their authority and re- 
sponsibility becomes a nightmare. 

Within the general medium of continual personal evalu- 
ation, subordinates must come more and more to demand 
wider and wider realms of authority in order to fulfil their 
responsibility. Private little kingdoms thus begin to emerge. 
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Department heads get protective about dieir prerogatives 
and about other people moving m on their territory 
These complications are to be expected if a man knows 
he IS bemg watched and judged continually and also knows 
that his job IS defined in such a way that he cannot hope to 
do it adequately through his own efforts He is dependent 
on his supenors for promotion and advancement and de 
pendent on his peers for help in gettmg his job done, but 
he IS evaluated by his supenors as though he were not de 
pendent on either So the plant superintendent is in con 
tmual conflict with the industnal-relations manager, because 
the superintendent’s performance is partly dependent on his 
relations with his union The industrial relations manager, 
on the other hand, to do his job adequately, cannot permit 
plant to plant vanahons la labor contracts, even though a 
particular plant could profit from a special contract The 
product manager is in continual conflict with the general 
sales manager because his products are not gettmg the sales 
attention he thinks they deserve But the sales manager feels 
that he cannot do sn adequate job unless be controls the 
way his salesmen subdivide their time and effort among 
products 

Size 

Still another set of human problems derives from the large 
numbers of people whose activities must be co ordmated m 
modern industrial orgaruzahons Large groups are harder to 
systematize and control than small groups Large groups 
can, in fact, be different in kind as well as degree from small 
ones We pointed out earlier that some communication nets, 
for example, are unique to small groups They are not ap 
plicable to a ten man group, let alone to a hundred men 
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For a group of five people, ten channels of communication 
are possible, but when the number of people increases to 
ten, forty-five channels open up, and when the number is 
one hundred, four hundred and ninety-five commumcabon 
channels are possible 

The point is that big groups are different from small ones 
As organizations grow, some of the principles by which they 
are organized no longer apply One wnter has drawn some 
analogies from biology He points out that Jack the Giant 
KiWer s giant is sixty feet taU and weW ptopottioned He is 
ten bmes as tall as Jack, ten tunes as broad, ten tunes as 
thick through His volume and mass are a thousand times 
those of Jack But being built like Jack, his leg bones are 
probably ten times as wide and ten bmes as thick, or a hun- 
dred bmes as big as Jack’s in cross-secbon So now the 
giant has to carry a thousand bmes Jack’s weight on sup- 
ports only a hundred bmes as big He probably cannot 
stand up Simple proporbonate increases m the size of each 
pomt do not necessanly make the system grow successfully 
The same wnter goes on to suggest that as mdustnal organi- 
zabons grow, ideas such as span of conbol, the suggesbon 
box, etc , which may have been useful at one pomt m an 
organizabon’s size, lose their usefulness and require com- 
plete redesign 

Size, then, goes on to generate many variebes of mdi- 
vidual human problems Increased size mcreases every 
man’s distance from people who influence his orgamzabonal 
fate Although immediate supenors have a lot to do with 
determinmg where he goes, decisions beyond the immediate 
supenor or even beyond the immediate supenor’s superior 
set limits on the speed and direcbon of his movements Di 
rcct communication with those distant decision makers is 
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almost impossible The subordmate's anonymity mcreases, 
and so does his uncertainty about what will become of him 
Each man knows that he is being evaluated and also that 
he can have httle effect on the information his evaluators 
use or on their interpretation of that information So size 
adds to the tensions already mshgated by the atmosphere 


of evaluation 

Size also separates people at the same level from one 
another Because free and open commumcalion among all 
persons becomes more comphcated with growth, any man 
at any level becomes more isolated from others mvolved in 
other activities at the same level So people’s opportumbes 
for a “general’ business educaUon, for vaneties of expen 

ence are fewer Opportumbes for an overview of the whole 

operabon become more difficult A modem foreman, for 
example, can easily hve his life m a present day organiza 
bon and never meet a man who sells the product he is man 
ufacturmg When related people and their related acbvi es 
are mutually unknown, their percepbons of one another may 
become dangerously distorted 

Size, by mcreasing the complexity of commumcabon, m 
creases the probabJity of mmnformabon as well as die 
probabihty of decreased total information flow As *e n^ 
Lr of peV between a demsion maker and his so^^f 
mformabon mcreases. the probabihty of 
ing mcreases-a phenomenon that is most “POrten bemme 
of Its mulbplying effects on atbbides as weU ^ on the qua 
ity of busm«s decisions People, ^ fwa 'd^- 

fltrated and angiy at one another when b«e 

culty m sending or receivmg mformabon le P P^ j 

to fll that the home office is made up of 

the home office reciprocates the feelings g 
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nizing these difficulties may try to compensate by forcing 
more information through die channels. They may require 
more periodic reports, set up forms, and themselves make 
it a point to disperse more information to more people. But 
though this counteraction may alleviate the problem, it may 
create additional difficulties— an oversupply of material that 
the recipient finds difficult to evaluate or even to read. As 
long as the structure itself makes for long and difficult com- 
munication lines, changes in the structure itself would seem 
to be the only cure. 

In Summary 

Some characteristics of present-day industrial organizations 
necessarily affect people. Some of these effects are bad, 
either because they damage people or because they interfere 
with the problem-solving activities of organizations. Perhaps 
none of bad effects is so bad that it outweighs the ad- 
vantages of control and economic integration that the same 
characteristics also provide. 

The characteristics discussed are the pyramidal shape of 
organizations, with its tendency to increase interpersonal 
competitiveness; the hierarchical distribution of authority, 
with its tendency to increase dependency and “evaluation 
fear ; the idea of individual responsibility, with its assump- 
tion that a large and complicated task can be cut down into 
non-overlapping, individual-sized pieces; and the sheer size 
of modern organizations, with consequent difficulties of 
communication. 

In general, each of these characteristics carries a potential 
i for intensifying conflict and frustration in individuals and 

for increasing psychological pressures on the manager. 
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Such psychological difficulties seem to be on the increase 
because size has increased, because the attitudes and ex- 
pectabons of the new generabon of employees are different 
from those of the old, and because mcreasmg technology 
requires more and more subdivision of funchons into smaller 
and smaller parts. 
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ADAPTING ORGANIZATIONS TO PEOPLE 
EFFORTS TO REMODEL 


Feelings of competition, of uncertainty, and of intense 
dependency ate organizationally important because they 
directly affect the way organizations do their jobs. An as- 
sistant sales manager, for instance, doesn't bring the market- 
research people in on a problem they should be in on because 
he feels the market-research people are screwy longhairs to 
begin with and because he fears they will claim credit for the 
solution when the problem is eventually solved. So the as- 
sistant sales manager fails to get some relevant information 
he could have gotten, and his decision consequently suffers. 
Or a branch office waits six months for a piece of equipment 
it needs tomorrow because no one in die home office wants 
to take what they feel is the risk of okaying or denying it. 
Or the plant superintendent, concerned about his feelings of 
technical inadequacy, doesn’t want the snooty young labo- 
ratory boys prowling around the plant upsetting his work 
force. Or a department manager, faced with a frying-pan- 
fire decision, calls a meeting of related departments so that 
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the decision can be "shared,” i e , so that top management 
won't be able to find the nght target for its wrath 

The reader can doubtless add indefinitely to this list of 
business activihes that are directly and significantly influ- 


enced by the feelmgs of members of the organizations 
These feelings in turn are partly by-products of large, hier- 
archical organizations achng upon the comphcated person- 
alities of men They are among the reducible but not remov 
able costs paid for the economic yield of such organizations 
The problem can be looked at this way Organizational 
factors hke authority and pyramidal shapes force manage 
ment people toward personalistic, subjechve, an more o 
less concrete, short-term, and often defensive behavior, but 
the changing business environment demands the opposi e 
behavior It demands that busmessmen ' 

cisions and more objective, long-term, planful decisions ^e 
problem is how to modify the organization so that it makes 
the second kind of behavior more hkely j j -1 

The ways organizations push people toward mdmdual- 
ized, subjLtive, and overly concrete thought and acU 
have already been discussed, but whence the as^-^^ion ftat 
the external environment pushes in the opposi e , 

The reasons are many The first is one we ^ 
referred to, technology Businesses 
comphcated than they used to be so 

ciahsts in smaller parts of the whole job than * X ^ to 
be Perhaps not very long ago a new product, for exmnp , 
could have been launched by one smart operator doi^ 
the jobs himself, but most pmducts today 
of rLearch technicians, development and 
neers, market researchers, package designers 
transportation people, merchandisers, a 
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whether the people involved like it or not, technology is, at 
least temporarily, pushing them toward complicated inter- 
dependent action— toward the meeting, the committee, and 
the group. The word “temporarily” is used because there are 
signs that another technolo^, namely, information-process- 
ing technology, may ultimately reduce interdependency and 
complexity. 

Something else that has been happening over the last two 
or three decades is a sort of “social leveling.” Unionism, 
social legislation, public pressure toward "humanizing” in- 
dustry, and full employment may be among the more im- 
portant causes. They have leveled out the power differential 
between superiors and subordinates in industry. They have, 
in general, made superiors more dependent on subordinates, 
though perhaps in any individual case the subordinate has 
not noticed the change. This leveling of the power differ- 
entials has also pushed people toward more group action 
(collective bargaining, foremen*s meetings, and company- 
wide incentives) and also toward less arbitrary, less person- 
alized decision making. 

If these environmental forces are real, we are left with a 
conflict. To do what “ought” to be done, individual man- 
agers widiin a company need to do more co-operating and 
less competing; they need to be more problem-centered and 
impersonal and less subjective and personal; they should 
think more abstractly and more distantly and less (or per- 
haps as well as) concretely and immediately. But if an indi- 
vidual manager wants to climb the organizational ladder, it 
is hard to prove that the opposite way — the competitive, 
personalized way— is not the best way. 

Consciously or unconsciously, many organizations have 
tried to cope with diese problems in many ways. They have 
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tried to modify their structures, to tighten them up. One 
alternative that has been taken by some companies seems 
psychologically nonsensical. As their organizations have 
grown bigger and more complex, they have put more restric 
tion on individuals. They have set up more elaborate sys- 
tems for evaluating people (as distinct from functions); 
more detailing of individual responsibility and authonty; 
more restrictions on the range of any individuals persona 
bailiwick; more limitations on communication through more 
emphasis on "proper channels ; and more deman or ac 
and white rationale for the individual decision makers 


decisions. , . r 

This re-emphasis of traditional organizational principles 
may be a trap, like the Chinese handcuffs-the harder one 
pulls the tighter they get Do we reaUy meat die proWem 
of overlapping authority, for instance, by 
ously to ri ovmlap it with increasingly lengthy and ngorous 

‘“^rLmatives are availahlef Diere w^d seem 

to be four general ones: First we can change 

structure so that it conflicts less with ite human occupan^ 

Second, we can change personnel and fiU 1°^ ™ J 

who somehow are psychologically better able “ Jeal 

the conflicting forces that the organizaPona 

poses. Third, we can change the "chmate 

tion so that organizational pressures are ea 

basic structure stays intact 7*0 option. 

ously unprogramed areas, thus simplifying 


structural Changes in Organizations 

From a psychological vies^oint ^ccntlf ^ 

ganizational change that has shosvn up reccnuy 
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change toward decentralization. Decentralization is the 
downward transfer of decision points. What decisions and 
how far downward are variables. A "centralized” company 
is one in which many decisions, perhaps all or most unpro- 
gramed decisions, are made only at the highest points in the 
organizational pyramid. As more classes of decisions, espe- 
cially unprogramed ones, are transferred downward, the 
organization is more decentralized. 

In one sense, decentralization is an admission of organi- 
zational defeat. To decentralize is to acknowledge that we 
cannot handle large numbers of people well enough to win 
all the economic prizes that logic tells us are the rewards of 
size. By decentralizing we lose theoretical sources of effi- 
ciency-more fully centralized services, more complete in- 
formation, more fully utilized facilities and equipment, and 
even better utilized human skills. Logically, at least, a highly 
organized and centralized organization would offer a multi- 
tude of such advantages. Equipment would not have to be 
fully replicated. "Expert” central services could be provided. 
Specialists handling the most minute of subspecialties would 
guarantee the most advanced information possible about 
problems, and so on. But many large companies are finding 
that these theoretical efficiencies cannot actually be achieved 
with our present degree of organizational know-how, so that, 
in practice, decentralization seems to yield a better net re- 
turn than centralization. But the development of the prob- 
lem-solving computer (chap. 6) and other programing 
techmques may radically dampen current enthusiasm for 
decentralization. 

Decentralization of large organizations makes psychologi- 
cal sense because it shortens and simplifies human commu- 
nication. It brings subordinates closer to the people who 
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control their organizational fate It lays greater emphasis 
on competition among groups and less on competition 
among individuals It direcdy mcreases the mdependence 
and autonomy of at least one level of the managenal ladder 
and mdirectly probably mcreases the mdependence and au- 
tonomy of many more It puts more emphasis upon evalu- 
abng people by their results rather than by their work 
methods Thereby decentrahzabon clarifies, if it does no 
lessen, the dependency of the subordmate and aUows him 
more control over the judgments being ma e o i-..™ 

Decentrahzabon of middle management mate the tege 
company resemble several smaller compames e 
of small autonomous deeision-malong 
of the units m a posibon close to that of mdependent 
entrepreneur If top management rea y ^cep 
tralizabon principle, it will worry less “b“ut metods 
used by the decenbahzed units and more abou 
And It leaves the lowest man in the orgamz 
the top by the simple expedient of lowe^g the top 

Separahon of staff from line personnel “Lip 

izabon change (not a parboularly new 
to resolve some of the psychological P™f 
zabons create, though it sometimes ^aTpe^ple 

inihons of "hne” and "stalT are often vague, b^™^. 
generally are those limited to advisory PP 

duties They cannot give do have jobs 

sions as the Ime personnel ra P^^^ ^ 

they are expected to get d organizabonal 

usually thought to be an ex p u.j.iv Staff people 

adage that authority must audiL. 

can be given responsibibty wi “ j^ ^„,g „bat- 

ity They are asked to go ahead svith their joDs us g 
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ever power tools other than authonty they may be able to 
find This position at least constitutes recogmbon, albeit 
only partial recogmtion, that authonty cannot be perfectly 
subdivided mto mdividual sized portions 

Another effort toward resolving the conflict between 
organizational structure and the changing environment is 
the emergence of the committee as a recognized, built-m 
part of the organization It may be troublesome and awk- 
ward, but the presence of committee boxes on organization 
charts mdicates awareness that the total organizational }ob 
IS not the summation of mdividual jobs Bmlt-in comnuttees 
are a sign, too, of recogmtion that responsibihties must 
sometimes be shared, even if shared responsibihty is bard 
to control Committees began to appear first at the tops of 
organization charts— executive committees and the like 
Perhaps one of the reasons is that top people feel they can 
behave responsibly m a dangerously free committee atmos- 
phere, but they are not sure about people on lower levels 
Another reason is probably die nature of top-level tasks 
They are likely to be novel and unprogramed 

Even at lower levels the modified group decision has 
been growmg m mdustnal organizations Officially such de 
cisions remain mdividual— the mdividual manager is still 
held responsible for them But in practice many decisions 
made by individual middle managers are mediated, influ- 
enced, and pressured by subordinates These are not group 
decisions in the extreme jury sense, but all that is left of the 
old entirely umlateral decision is the official skeleton of m- 
dividual responsibihty The number and degree of such 
modified group decisions vanes with the managers in ques- 
tion But the tendency until recently has been for man 
agers to give away to dieir subordinates (sometimes under 
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duress) a considerable porhon of the prerogatives they used 
to hold close to their vests 

One other kind of informal organizational change initi- 
ated at lower levels is helping to ease some of these psycho- 
logical problems Independent subordinates seem often sim- 
ply to break organizational law by opening up onzon a 
communication channels, despite the organization 
Tbey need them to do them jobs A district sales manager 
and a plant manager, for instance, who report through com 
pletely separate organizational lines may occasiona / 

*e bull by the horns and decentralize 
mg directly with one another, without going « 
nels If they are lucky, le. if the move pays “ft ‘“P 
agement may never bother them It is surpnsmg 
organizational changes come about this way, despite the 

"I rist imjmrtant ways m which org— 
can be modified, and a way not yet veiy J 

the addition of internal 'sense 
( really two way commumcaUon channe s) or 
temal organizational conflicts almost as ^ 

Many of the problems discussed P-“ ^ oL 

elimLted altogether, but their intensity and 
be decreased if the orgamzaUon has ^ 

Its own internal pains “ 

ganization to locate and correct 

avoid those difficulties j ^ on themselves 

Organizations can build internal X ^ 

(analogous to the kmeslhebc “ P^^^f o^anization" (a 

people) in several ways A depa -p-ve such a pur- 

relatively rare phenomenon today) can nioUier 

pose It can search continuaUy for the problems the m 
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Structure is creating-for gaps in authonty or for overlap- 
ping authority It can watch for red flags from departments 
diat are getting excessively squeezed by the organizational 
structure It can look for places where committees can oper- 
ate better than individuals and for places where mdividuals 
can operate better than committees It can feed back to the 
brains of the organization some information about the ef- 
fects of the organizations own behavior Unfortunately, 
many departments of organization don't do these jobs They 
draw charts instead 

Personnel departments can sometimes perform the same 
or a similar function They can (but again many do not) 
contmuously serve as a feedback channel for psychological 
and human relations problems resulting from organizational 
design, so that the design can be contmuously modified to 
alleviate the pressures that create such problems They can 
serve as a second and more direct channel for everyone in 
the organization 

Most organizations already have reasonably effective 
means for sensing changes m the outside world And in 
small organizations the possibihbes for face to face commu 
mcation provide them automabcally with this kind of sensi- 
tivity But growdi forces depersonahzahon and formahza 
tiou of communication— so that only business ‘facts are 
hkely to get through 

Replacing Personnel 

If the conflict between organizational pressures and human 
behavior is real, then there is another alternative for deahng 
with it People differ from one another So a second alterna- 
tive IS to change the people in the organization, replacmg 
those whose work suffers &om these conflicts with people 
who are not bothered so easily 
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Psychological conflict, after all. is psychological, le. it is 
not “real " If two people encounter the same situahon, one 
may feel the effects of mtemal conflict and may show the 
effects m his performance The other may feel no such ef- 
fect Might we then find people who could do their jobs 
without falhng mto interpersonal competition, or into ex- 
cessive concerns about their dependency, or into e rm 
less search for more and more authority? Perhaps we can 
find lohonented people whose moUvations are primarily 
aimed at solving problems and only secondarily toward get- 
tmg ahead or making an impression 

People who ate vitaUy, “professionally” ^ 

lems to be solved and not interested m an'hon^ or ad^ 
vancement or recogmhon are rare people to begm ““ 
they are not particularly the kmd of people that most bust 

nessmen seem to want , ^ 

The stereotype of the scieutdio researcher 8^ ^ f * 
tern He is noTlLly to be as loyal to the o^g“" 

IS to his profession and to *e P'°8 organizational 

He may not conform particularly standards 

standards of manner or behavior but only 
he behoves appropriate for solvmg 

to solve If he feels that his supenor ^ the 

to the solubon of a problem, he . ‘"p op 

superior than to give up the problem S J culLre, 
ular with his supenor Mor^ver m 

the number of people who find their pnm^ her 

the , Ob-well done is probably “"“ tnon their 
whose sabsfaction denves more from the recogm 

jobs can bnng thern ^^her, almost 

Managers ca^seto p»pei_a„tho„taria^^ p»- 

h- sl^n^g tendencies to conform to the orgamza- 
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tion's standards, who will be loyal to their supenors rather 
than to their work, who wiU do what is expected of them 
without much concern about whether what is expected 
looks reasonable or not, who live by rigid, somewhat un- 
cnUcal rules The “typical” office manager is our stereotype 
here This is the “taut ship” tack m personnel selection It is 
hkely to yield results as good as the brams at the top of the 
organization or as bad 

Changing the Organizational 
Atmosphere 

A third class of alternatives presents itself One can change 
the climate withm an organizational structure without sig- 
nificantly changing the structure The structure can operate 
loosely or it can operate tightly Rules and regulations can 
be numerous and detailed, or they can be few and general 
Personal competition can be actively encouraged or it can 
be tolerated as an unpleasant by-product Proper commum- 
cabon channels can be outlmed in detail and enforced, or 
simply encouraged Perhaps this is the area m which one 
great hope for resolving some of these problems really 
hes If top management recognizes the need for large hier- 
archical structures, it may also recogmze the difficulbes diat 
such structures impose on individuals Then it can try to use 
the structure it has built m a way that will mimmize per- 
sonal distorbon and maximize the focus on problem solving 
People m organizabons will focus their efforts more on 
busmess problems if they feel more secure in their jobs and 
more independently in control of their own desbnies Parts 
I and II tned to show that the nature of our whole society, 
the nature of man, and the nature of mdustnal organizations 
all contrive to make people see work problems from two 
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angles first, they are work problems, but, second, they are 
psychological problems of so handlmg the work as to m 
crLe pLonal need satisfaction The relative emph^is 
given the second problem seems to vary mversely, we said m 
Part I, with feehngs of security and mdependence 

These secondary feehngs push objective decisions toward 
subjectivity They can be decreased to the extent that a e 
cision maker feels secure about his position m the orga^a- 
tion and feels that he can operate without worrying about 
evaluation by his superiors The queshon then becomes 
What are the atmosphenc conditions that genera y 

to that quesbon can be d.wed 
from the preceding sections of this book One sour« o^« 
cunty and independence is knowledge 
about what IS gomg on, we have more alternab« pa* 
ward our goall in case we should 

Moreover, Lowlcdge can be a source of Imt 

knowledge itself is unpleasant Managers, fo P g 

sometimfs choose between announcmg 
m advance or keepmg quiet “g y uncertam 

Usually the grapevme carries undependabm ^ 
mformation even if management oo gjjectly from 

It But certain knowledge ' ’“'’f.tfatetSg aL lay 
management), 0™° than uncertamty 

off, may yield greater feeling security because 

A chonce to learn is a related source 
agam it is a source of control over ““OX fate P P 
ilow more, who can do more ttogs, are adding 
capaaty to hedge against obstacle 

Partwipatum in decision makmg of control 

cunty anrmdependence Participation n a source 
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over the environment It gives one a better picture of people 
on whom one is dependent— a better picture of what one is 
up against in trying to satisfy his needs, 

But greater security derives from other sources too. It also 
results from increasing confidence in one’s superiors. People 
can feel more secure when they know their leaders are com- 
petent. Demonstration of technical competence by superiors 
in organizations can in its own right allow subordinates to 
become more conscious of job problems. But even if I feel 
that my boss is competent, I may not feel particularly se- 
cure in my relationship with him, unless I also know that he 
likes me. So an atmosphere that is generally approving 
rather than disapproving becomes another conation of 
greater security. By this view, those people are more likely 
to work who do not feel that a call to the boss’s office is a 
sign of impending trouble. 

A related source of security is one we talked about in Part 
II— an atmosphere in which expression of feelings is encour- 
aged and accepted instead of suppressed and denied. When 
one does begin to feel personally insecure, the problem can 
be dealt with more easily if such feelings can be expressed 
to peers, to superiors, or even to subordinates. But if worries 
need to be withheld from others in favor of an external 
facade of cool rationality, they are more likely to breed and 
multiply. 

sail another major source of security is proximity between 
behavior and the effects of behavior. Knowledge of effects is 
important because it provides people with a mechanism of 
conbo at enables them to change behavior in accordance 
with the demands of the situation. In industry the effects of 
our e avior on other people are often invisible because of 
the barners that block feedback. If feedback from people 
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about people were a regular aud accepted part of an organ 
ization's operation, the ultimate result might be a rise m 
general level of security and independence. SimUarly, an 
incentive plan is more likely to operate as intended Ae 
subordinate can quickly and directly learn e e ec ° 
work than if results show up indirectly and only after lo g 

Another point is so obvious that it ““y j,. 

tion. But one way of getting people to thmk f ^ 
lems instead of personal problems is by ^ 

ple-s job behaolr rather than of their personal behawor. 

Perhaps the point is of 

cent emphasis on the social and p ^ „pnnle fneo- 

executives. This emphasis on selectmg S°° P personal 
pie who “get along”) has led to confus.on between perso 

qualities and behavioral effectiveness. 

If this book has only furthemd co— 
so inadvertently. For one of its purp 

that there is no "good" personahty or ^as 

is who can work best under what the right tie. The 

the "qualities of leadership ^ niistake when he 

department-store manager may bargain basement. 

tries to hire "nice” girls to work m the barg _ 

He may be far better oS wi* tough 

ters who are not particularly mce personnel 

impervious to the pressures ^'^“^•^^/“iVbasically 

managers often to select and evaluate 

good and some are bad, and g seoarate the two 

In the basis of standards person- 

classes. The same P^hhm <»temB y employees 

nel policy. How many planb me ther 
do L feel they have to look busy when the 
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How many junior executives do not feel that the shin 
their shoes is decidedly relevant to their advancement? 
author recently asked seventy-five middle executives 
question; On what bases do you really think you are : 
carefully judged by your superiors?** A very large nui 
put conformity to the superior’s personal standards at 
top of the list. Effectiveness at a cocktail party can aj 
ently still get confused \vith effectiveness as a purchs 
agent. 


These mechanisms aimed at creating an atmospher 
security and independence can be applied informally 
through specific policies. Many of them depend mostl] 
the over-all attitudes of management Occasionally, tho 
tew ole nature of the subordinate-superior relationsh 
anged by a conscious major change in policyt The i 
^p e incentive plans talked about in chapter 13 are a 
m These top-to-bottom incentive plans, wth indi 
ual shares based on the total productivity of the whok 
ganrzation, apparently go far beyond simple company-^ 
P s aring. One result seems to be a much more ini' 
ocus y everyone in the organization on the job-to-be-d 
a consequent de-emphasis of interpersonal depende 
on specific superiors. 

iTsf f have noticed a resemblance between 

char.tp'^ of this chapter and the first few page 

Wpr#-^i‘iT J^osemblance is not coincide! 

althniiffi, fi. ^'''hig a dynamic picture of human behai 
aelZt t" fatherhood to n 

pfndenT 1 <^hildren to be ii 

larlv oo-operative without being part 

lady hostile, tense, or frightened. In the first section we . 
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the view that such children can best be raised in an atmos- 
phere of satisfaction rather than frustration, although some 
frustration is inescapable In industry some frustration is m 
escapable, too. but management may be able to 
to obtammg independent, creaUve, if 
providmg more opportunities for satisfaction-physical, so 
Ll. and egoistic-than for fmsWtion and f 

"Good- organizations are not organizabons f ™ 

have problems There are no such 

haps LhsPcaUy "good' organizations are *ose *a recog 
nl their problems and own some '“""f 

and dealmg with them Ldce fathers, 
to control all the experiences theu people f 

environment, let alone JJ* *Xvant problems can 

ture and an atmosphere in whic „4,,aic feel free to 

be dealt with and disposed of so that individuals feel 

work at their jobs 

Programing Middle Management 

The fourth alternative is new. rad-l an^ro-g 

The reader will ‘'jXf has grown most rapidly in 

die of the pyramid, the part ® ,3 ,3 to make them 

recent years A way to deal with those lev oosi- 

less important-in numbers and "o„Lm 

bihty. to take planning away from *am, to 
Then their personality problems wi^^^^^ ptocessing (see 
The evolving technologies of , ^ t way Ten years 

the chapter that follows) slmuld^ "may be as 
hence, the man m the middle P hourly 

mutmized as the industrial engineer has made 

worker today 
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In Sumjnary 

The psychological by-products of modern industrial organ- 
izations include interpersonal competition, feelings of de- 
pendency, and feelings of uncertainly. These feelings gen- 
erally press toward personalized, subjective, and concrete 
decision making. The changing business environment, how- 
ever, seems to call for more objective and more long-term 
decisions. 

Changes in organizational structure can help to resolve 
this conflict. Decentralization, staff and line separation, 
more use of committees, and creation of “departments of 
organization” are changes in the direction of resolution. 

Selection either of more stolidly problem-oriented people 
or more authoritarian people is another kind of effort in the 
same direction, though it is less practicable. 

Changes can also be made in the organizational “atmos- 
phere,” changes designed to increase feelings of security 
and independence. 

Finally, programing middle-management jobs may make 
the psychological problems of middle managers relatively 
unimportant to the organization. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ORGANIZATION 
CAN WE BUILD A BRAND NEW HOUSE? 


THEORY 


In the la.t Uvo chapters we cons.dered 

people to organizahonal hen we talked 

places where they are not very compabb e 1 hen w 
about some efforts to patch up the stmctures or the people 

so that the marriage could conbnue stop- 

But the remodelmg ideas are only pa a problem 

gaps and compromises ’^^5' gutted to its mdustrial 
o£ designing an orgamzabon ^ , 

}ob on one side and its people on eo ^ probably 

The trouble is that no real solubon 
because no very sabslactory theory o org 
nology of decmn making yet '“‘"g combm- 

a lot of bhnd flying in our orgamzabonal plannmg, 

ing rules of thumb with sheer guesswo sentence is not 
The reader may feel Oiat die 
true, that we do m fact have an e “ pbnnmg 

izabon to serve us as a ® orffanizabonal the- 

Isnt the market flooded with books prgam- 

oiy? Don’t we have a whole flock of prmcples 
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zation? Like the principle that “authority should equal re- 
sponsibility,” the “exception principle,” the “span of control 
principle ? Some of these ideas may not feel right when we 
try to put them into practice, but aren’t they still pretty use- 
ful? Aren’t they responsible for the existence of the organi- 
zation chart? 

The answer to all these questions is, of course, yes. But 
the fact remains that we have no satisfactory descriptive 
theory of organization. 

We can start this chapter by looking a little at these “tra- 
ditional” theories of organization to see why they are less 
than satisfactory. We can then go on, not to a better theory 
(because we are not yet sure we have one), but to some re- 
cent and rapid developments in several diverse fields that 
promise a better theory a decade from now. 

What*s Wrong with Traditional 
Organization Theory? 

If we pick up an older textbook on organization theory, we 
are likely to find it influenced heavily by die thinking of 
Frederick Taylor and his “scientific management." Taylor 
was interested mostly in how operating workers executed 
specific physical acts eflBciently. He experimented with and 
carefully observed people in organizations, though most 
other “organization theorists” did not. They based their 
ideas on personal experience and armchair logic. But though 
Taylor worried empirically about the layout of jobs and the 
physiological capacities of individuals, he did not pay much 
attention to people’s psyches. And he did not pay much at- 
tention to the unprogramed or semiprogramed problems 
typically faced by people at managerial levels. 

It is true that other theorists did worry about larger man- 
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agenal problems, but they too (m keeping, perhaps, wi* 
the psychological and economic thmbng o eir e 
to Lve Ignored the compheated humanness of hnman 

Consequently, traditional organizational theory tos 
fit our present knowledge of human behavior 
errors L largely of omission It sbps over the 

ofhumanbehawor But ,ust by skipping over human bemg^ 

It automatieaUy and imphcitly has to make assnmptioiis 

“runphatly assumes that people t^ to s^^fy only 
one land of needs, physical ne«Is, at “ 

his followers worried about noise an y earher, 

cial problems We talked a good deal about that idea ear 

especially m the chapter „ „£ goals among 

Second, It assumes an automatic sh^g J ^ 

members of an orgamzaUon We o® ^ ]j go 

actly what to do to -tribute *e.r bit. ^ 

right ahead and do it, because , earher, too 

pie’s workmg moUves We talked a maximize 

Thud. It assumes that people try ” oblem 

them rewards, that they want the best 

seem to 

In chapter 6 we tried to show ow P®° ’oluuons to prob 

search for satisfactory rather than op sunpUfymg 

lems and to search through the distortmg and 

glasses of them own needs ^„,,r,lified ( if this book 

All these ideas are based o“ P behavior and the 

IS at all reasonable) models of ° these theories over- 

industnal envuonment For one ““ S ^ confuse 

simplify the theory bmldmgpmces^^ ^^b^ 
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equal responsibility, without much effort to observe whether 
it does— which might m turn help define it better And they 
assume that people should behave in some standard, simple, 
rational way, without much concern for whether or not they 
do behave that way 

They also assume known problems and known alterna- 
tives, a kind of static world m which management’s job is 
not to find problems but only to solve given ones 
In some ways these simplified assumptions and proposi 
bons have been helpful, especially in dealing with roubn- 
ized, thoroughly programed tasks-the kmds of tasks that 
occur at lower organizational levels There the physiological 
capacibes of people are important, control can be fairly 
bght, the ‘liuman” factors can more easily (sbll not very 
easily) be ignored And the world of problems there ts likely 
to stand fairly sbll or at least to keep on repeabng itself 

But when we take these ideas mto middle and higher 
levels, they hit real bouble They hit the unprogramed area 
of problems for which, by defimbon, specifications cannot 
be drawn up Concurrently, they hit trouble because they 
Ignore the interdependency of complicated people Then 
come the problems we described in the last two chapters, as 
well as the problems of group operabon and influence de- 
scribed m Parts III and II Authonty and responsibihty be 
come complicated psychological phenomena People just 
don t always feel responsible because the book says they are 
responsible Authority doesn't always work the way It 
should, and so on 

But these are destrucbvc cnbcisms, and many people will 
r^o at least two arguments agamst them The first is that 

0 pnnciples of orgamzabon theory should not be treated 
hko the Biblo anysvay. They were never intended to bo 
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taken UteraUy. We should instead use them as a 
our thinking,” though the meaning of that phra 

't:?ectd'argument is a better one. What . do- 
native? What other theory of organmabon - 
now the answer probably has to be at finished 

that is a misleading answer, for „ganiza. 

theory, we have a great many -other 

dons, ideas with diverse ongms a 

that are only now beginmng to app • .^^jions, more 
are useful right now in ttaditional theory, 

useful, in this writer s ^ ^ave been better put 

They will be far more useful after they “ 3„ 

together into a descriptive theory and then evolve 

applied one. 

Some Ideas That Promise a New Theory 

of Organization ,n„„rv of organization 

Some of the ideas that bear on a ^ book. Many 

have been included in earlier sec o ^ disciplines 

come from strange places, often 

that have no interest or i show up in indus- 

reason many of these ideas have a really new) 

try is not so much their newness . recently that 

as a failure of ^ invaded by the so- 
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Let’s look at some of these ideas, putting them into two 
rough categories: The first is the critical category that has 
made people wary about traditional organization theory, 
without necessarily helping directly to build a new one. The 
second not really independent category is a set of tools that 
should help make a new approach possible. 

In the first category we have ideas, first, from individual 
psychology: 

Man is a diversely motivated, complicated animal. Al- 
though he has much in common with oAer men, the pattern 
of one individual is different from the next. So there is no 
use expecting all of them to respond in the same way to the 
same stimulus. 

Man is an irrational animal, if by irrational we mean that 
he does not always do what we Aink is best for him. But 
though irrational, there is an internal logic to behavior. So 
we can understand it if we look at it from the inside rather 
than the outside and if we try to deal with it all at once 
instead of in pieces. 

Moreover, man is an interdependent animal; so if we 
treat him as though he operated all by himself, our predic- 
tions about him will go pretty far wrong. 

Finally, man is describable in non-value terms. We do not 
have to assume him to be "good" or ‘'bad" in order to in- 
fluence him. We can think about what makes him work. 

These ideas are the ones we have hit hardest in this book. 
As far as organization theory is concerned, they tell us more 
about what's wrong with it than what to do about it-except 
m is seme. They tell us that a satisfacory theory of human 
organization or a satisfactory science of management, for 
Uiat matter, will have to be more consistent than present 
ones with these characterisUcs of human behavior. 

2 «» 
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StiU m the first category, we have ideas from 
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ology, social psychology has produced some related but 
different ideas: 

The social psychologist has hit at the idea of influence ( as 
has Part II of this book), pointing out that any satisfactory 
theory of organization or management has to worry about 
influencing people instead of assuming diat people auto- 
matically want to do what is best for management. Influ- 
encing, in turn, is not simply a matter of wielding authority 
but a much more complex issue that must take individual 
perceptions and interdependence into account. “Responsi- 
bility” becomes something people have to be influenced to 
accept and feel, not something that can be passed out like 
the pay check. 

The social psychologist has also been working away at the 
idea of group behavior. Like the sociologist (and the two 
often are indistinguishable) he has shown that group factors 
affect the way people work. He has gone a couple of steps 
further, too, showing how conditions of morale and produc- 
tivity intertwine, sometimes supporting, sometimes conflict- 
ing, with one another; and showing how group behavior is 
different from the sum of individual behaviors. And he has 
come up with a host of how-to-do-it ideas for group opera- 
tion. 

Finally, he has been pushing at ideas of communication, 
showing, as in the experiments on communication nets, how 
stmclural factors like communication channels interlace 
with human feelings and attitudes on one side and problem- 
solving effectiveness on the other. 

This network emphasis has been influenced heavily by 
non-social scientists, like engineers and mathematicians. 
These people, as we shall try to show right now, have begun 
to provide some new tools and concepts. The promise of a 
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new theory of organization may come to frmtion w en ese 
tools are successfully coupled with ideas about uman 
havior like the ones we have just discussed 

These other sets of tool ideas have been developing m Ae 
last decade or so Their sources are harder to 
cause m these cases communication among sources a 
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sized control system? Certainly if we look at the organiza- 
tion from top management’s perspective, we can think of it 
as an elaborate set of interconnected communication chan- 
nels designed to collect and collate, analyze, and sort out 
information; and also as a system for making decisions, act- 
ing them out, getting feedback information, and correcting 
itself, much like the interacting system of thermostat (man- 
agement decisions) and furnace (the acting, operating 
people). 

Ideas about the decision‘making process are closely re- 
lated. Game theory is relevant here, though game theory 
has dealt with situations having one knowable best answer. 
But game theory has provided ideas about strategies and 
tactics in interpersonal relations that have already proved 
useful in making certain classes of industrial decisions. 

Ideas about decision making have been coming in from 
odier places, too, from economists and psychologists study- 
ing the way people make bets. In a way they are bridging 
some of the gap between the external and internal points 
of view about human behavior. They are showing that peo- 
ple may not be rational" in the traditional sense but their 
decisions have a kind of personal rationality that is con- 
sistent and predictable. 

Finally, in this realm of new and useful ideas, we have 
the development of new viathematical and statistical tools. 
Changes in statistical and mathematical techniques are mak- 
ing it possible to deal with the dynamic, changing aspects 
of organizations. We can think about any event in a chain 
events more readily now; so we don’t have to 
think only about new organizations. We can deal with on- 
going, mulUvariate organizational problems. 
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Some Integrating Ideas 
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more analyttcd They will take account of the complex 
nature of people, and they will take accoimt of science as 
it applies to groups of people trying to solve problems 
In my own opimon, in fact, much of what I have written 
here, especially in the two preceding chapters, will be obso- 
lete in a decade For the technology characterized by de- 
centralization and the committee is right now beginning to 
back up against another technology, the technology of in- 
formation processing We are decentralizing and committee- 
ing now because these are the best techmques we now know 
for deaUng with the ever more complicated unprogramed 
problems of top and middle management But the newer 
technology of information processing, epitomized by the 
high speed computer, may allow us to program heretofore 
unprogramable problems If that promise is fulfilled, we 
may see the tide of decentrahzation stop and reverse in the 
next decade or two We may see an “industrial engineering” 
of middle management far greater than Taylor’s industrial 
engmeermg of the hourly worker And we may also see a 
new ehte oligarchy at the top of organizations, where much 
more rather than much less of the organization’s thinking 
will be concentrated Should such things come to pass, com- 
mittees will be of little importance m middle management 
but perhaps more important than ever at the narrow top 
The motivation of middle managers will be of less concern, 
too because middle managers will be fewer, and fewer sbll 
will really be managers 

In Summary 

Traitional orgamzational theories do not provide very good 
mo e s or the observable facts of organizations They make 
unrealistic implicit assumptions about human motivation. 
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about rationality, about shared goals, and about the nature 
of managenal problems The “principles” of tradihonal or- 
ganizabonal theory often do not match observable reabty 
Where they are based on controlled observation of actual 
organizational behavior, they are based on observabon o 
low, easily procranied leveb 

But no better theories are available full blown today 
What IS available is a senes of mterrelated ideas dwelope 
m diverse fields, many of them distant from indusby Pj 
chology and sociology have conbibuted i eas a ou 
eompLty of human mobves, about mfluenee processes 
and about group behavior Mathemabeians and en^e^s 
have recenUy come up with some exeibng ^out m 
formabon and control systems Economists and other hav 
been working on the way people make decisions, especiaUy 

in compebbve games rtabsbcal and 

These Ideas, along ivith new, more suitable smt^cal 

mathemabcal tools, pronuse to lead to a -- ac-am d^ 
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theoV, m tu^, should be accompanied ^foHoi-d by 
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Tie results may be radical audjp_^ ”0^ 
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questions 


Ohapterl 

i. If people behave Jo satisfy needs, why will some people 
starve to death before they give away a secret? Are they 
satufymg needs? 

2 We said m this chapter that "People are alike” in their efforts 
to satisfy needs. Do you think that Eskimos are like us in 
their efforts? How about the inmates of mental hospitals? Do 
they all abide by the same rules? Or do the rules apply only 
to normal people? 

3« If all our behavior is "caused” because things m the world 
stimulate our needs, how can people be held responsible for 
anything they do? Aren't they just pawns, pushed about by 
the environment? So why punish the muiderer? Why not 
punish the world that "caused ' his murdering behavior? 

4 What is a ‘ habit”? Xs it behavior that is an exception to the 
rule that “people behave to satisfy needs”? What needs can 
the “habit” of biting one’s nails sabsfy? 

5 Is there any such thing as a really free choice? If behavior is 
caused, isn’t the choice always predetermmed by the cause? 

Chapter 2 

1 Most of us would hke our children to be independent and 
ambitious but not hostile or suspicious ol the world. How 
can we get the former qoalibes without the latter? 

2 Suppose I gave you a new-bom infant and the followng as- 
signment “Tram this child so that at age five he is badly 
spoiled ” What behavior might I mean by "spoiled" be- 
havior? How would you cany out the assignment? 
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3 Now consider the exactly opposite treatment Are you sure 
that it would not spoil the <^ld equally well? 

4 Suppose I gave you a new employee and the same assign 
ment How would you spoil him? 

5 Look back fifteen or twenty years Do you think your per- 
sonality has changed as mudi as your body? Or would your 
mother still recogmze your personality even if she couldn’t 
recognize your face or voice? Just how have you changed? 
New needs? New ways of satisfying needs? 

6 We often say that children are dependent on their parents 
Are parents independent of their children? Are managers 
less dependent on employees than vice versa? 

7 We keep on comparing parents with bosses Is the compari- 
son fair? How is a boss different from a parent? How is a 
good boss different from a good parent? 

Chapters 

1 If It is true that each of us sees the world through the rose 
colored glasses of his own needs, is jt ever possible for 
people to be objectwe? How about scientists? Are they ob 
jective? What if we get the perceptions of several people 
instead of one? Does the poohng of perceptions make for 
greater objectivity? 

2 Suppose you were an advertiser of automobiles Suppose you 
know some people want power more than safety and some 
want safety and are a little afraid of power Do you think 
you could advertise both without scanns off all your cus 
tomers? 

3 Suppose you hold an opimon about somethmg You find that 
your boss and all your peers hold the opposite opimon You 
dont know why they do, just that they do Do you think 
y°^^°P*^on would be changed? Do you think anybody else’s 

4 We sometimes say that busmessmen perceive the whole 
world m terms of their business If there's a flood they only 
^ink about how it will help or hurt their business, and so on 

t that is true, do )ou think busmessmen’s percephons should 
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so that they would perceive the world as 
pubhc spirited atizens instead of rust as businessmen? Whv 
or why not? ^ 

5. Do you and your wife see children, polihcs, and friends the 
same way? Do you perceive some things differently? Is it 
necessary that two people see the world from the same angle 
m order to get along together? If not, why not? 

Chapter 4 

1 Suppose you wanted to raise your child to act Idee the “third 
man, ’ to treat most adverse experience as a deprivation 
instead of as a frustration What land of expenences would 
you want to put him through? 

2 If you set high standards for junior executives, some of them 
will experience failure Does that mean you should not set 
high standards? 

3 Subordinates often frustrate their supervisors by acting stu 
pidly or by making mistakes A competent supervisor, when 
frustrated, wiU want to blow off his aggression at the subordi- 
nate Should he? What does xt teach the subordinate? If he 
doesn’t blow off, what should he do with fus feelmgs? 

4 Suppose you have an ambitious subordinate Hes pretty 
good but not so good as somebody else You appoint the 
somebody else to a new job How do you tell the ambitious 
subordinate that he didn’t make it? 

5 Suppose you have a man who you feel sure will never go 
much further than he is now But he wants to Would you 
tell him he isn’t gomg to get far m your organization? Would 
you tell him to keep trying? What would you do? 

Chapters 

1 If I put two quarters on a table and tell you you may have 
one, will you be in conflict over the choice? What if you 
know one of the quarters is bummg hot, but you don't know 
which one? Conflict? What’s the difference between the two 
cases? 
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2 Is it “right” for parents to try to build conscience into their 
children? Wouldn’t we be mentally healthier if we didn’t 
feel guilty over things? What would life be like in a con- 
science-less society? 

3 Does repression serve any purpose? Suppose we didn’t deny 
to ourselves the existence of some of our own needs Could 
we get along any better in the real world? 

4 Is it possible for people to recognize their own needs and 
still Ignore them? Can someone who knows he’s jealous of 
another person get along with him? Could he get along 
better if he was not consaous of being jealous? 

5 Many people get anxious or even freeze up altogether when 

they have to make a speech or presentation Why do you 
think that happens? What kinds of people would it not 
happen to’ How do people learn to feel scared of an audi- 
ence? Or IS it “just natural’? ' 

Chapters 

1 We use dollar bills frequently Do you know how many times 
the figure 1 appears on one? Can you draw a good fac- 
simile? If you can’t, why can’t you? Haven’t you had a lot of 
experience with dollars? You’ve also had a lot of experi- 
ence with the alphabet Can you say it backward as fast 
as >ou can say it forward? Why not? 

- Do you think machines can be designed to replace middle 
managers? Or is there some quality about human problem 
so^ving^that will always make it supenor to machine problem 

3 Do people leam better and better under more and more 
pressure? Do you? Do people leam better when there is no 
pressure? 

4 Suppose your company were trying to decide how much to 

^ single best answer to that ques- 
answer? would you go through to find a satisfactory 

^ppo^ I give you a crossword puzzle to do, and you do it 
ocs at leach you anything about domg other cross\vord 
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pu^les faster? Does it teach you anything about tvanting 
to ao other crossword puzzles faster? Suppose I put a very 
tight ^adline on the first one. Would that help you do later 
ones better than a loose deadline on the first one? 

Chapter? 

!• After reading this chapter, how would you handle the job of 
^ selecting a new research director? 

Suppose you decided that the best man for the Job was an 
outsider but two or three of your present people would be 
pretty good at it Would you select the outsider? Why or 
why not? 

3, Suppose a test salesman came to your door. Suppose he 
claimed he could evaluate your e;(ecutives, showing you 
their strengths and weaknesses. How would you decide 
'vhether or not to buy? 

4, Do you think top management should pick people for pro- 
motion who can get along with top management? Or should 
their ability to get along with present management be irrele- 
vant? 

5, Suppose your company were using tests for promotional pur- 
poses. Do you think you should Joiow your own results? 
Should you know other people’s results? Do you think the 
use of tests for this purpose would make you like your com- 
pany belter? Would it make you work harder? 

Chapters 

1. Is it ethical to try to influence your peers? Your subordinates? 

Your boss? Is advertising ethical? Is it ethical to try to get 
people to want things th^ didn’t want before? Is it ethical 
to act as though you like people in order to get along with 
them, even though you really dislike them? 

2. In a research operation, a scientist way down the ladder may 
know more about an important piece of research than the 
department head. Is the scientist stilJ the subordinate in the 
relationship? 
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3 If there are lots of other jobs around, is a superior m a worse 
position to influence his subordinates than he is in a tight 
labor market? Isn’t the authority wntten mto his job de- 
scription unchanged? Then why should the labor market 
have anythmg to do with it? 

4 Suppose you wanted to get your wife to stop servmg a dish 
you didn’t hke How would you do it? Why would you do it 
that way? Do you think that your actions would have any 
side effects on your relahonship with your wife? 

5 Is it always easier to influence unorgamzed employees than 
organized ones? Why or why not? 

Chapter 9 

1 How would you decide whether communicabon m your or- 
ganization is good’ or ‘bad’? What would you look at? 
How could you test it? 

2 Is It possible for people to respect a superior even if they 
know he makes many mistakes? Does a superior need the 
respect of his subordinates to funcUon? 

3 In general, is two way commumcation easier between peers 
toan between supenor and subordinate? Why or why not? 

ow IS the communicafaon between boy and girl before they 
are marned different from after they are married? When is it 
more valid? Why? 

® by one way commmnca- 

on Why do they get emotional about it, even m a game 
situabon hke the experiment descnbed here? Why don’t they 
just feel deprived and treat it hghtly? What needs are m- 


ChapterlO 
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iintAf ^ qnahty control mto hne, but don’t 

there Is it possible to change orgam- 

aalions without upsetting people? 
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2. When you feel anxious or uncertain about your abihty Jo do 
a job, can you admit it to your boss? To your wife? Would 
It help if you could? Why or why not? 

3 Have you ever begun to like someone you disbked at firs 

Why did It happen? Did you ever dislike him more as y 
got to know him better? Why? , , 

4 The supermarket, people say, has depersonahzed old 

personal relaUonship between housewife and ^ 

m your opinion, bad or good? Hasn’t the compaoT do 
peLnahLd relationships among its members? Is that bad 

5 Infof companies the threat of 

In others everybody knows that nobody g tvimt of 
What ie L FOS Id cons from the management pomt of 

View? 


Chapter 11 

1 Sometimes we say that chikhen 
thonty over them, to require them t 
cannot deade --ythmg 'or therJ^l 

hold true for people in ® t to? Would 

authority if his subordinates see yestnctively” or 

you then say he was using his authonty restn 

“rewardingly’ ? , „..fTinritv to enforce 

2 Sometimes a supervisor has to use i Jie 

a rule he himself does not believ people 

behoves It? Should he pass the ^^^^®forcing bun 

that he IS only doing what top management 

to do? o„fT,nntv to make middle 

3 Should top management ^ , /jj company pob- 

management act as thoug i e subordi- 

cies? Or should it allow middle people to tell tn 

nates they disagree >vith a authonty, even 
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bawl people out Why do they feel this way? Is it only be- 
cause they don’t like to hurt other people? 

5 Even if we don’t want to use our authority to restnct people, 
don’t we have to? Aren’t people restncted just by their 
awareness of our authonty? Can we abdicate our authority? 

Chapter 12 

1 Is it ever possible for a subordinate to influence his supe- 
riors? How would you go about convincing jour boss that 
) our idea is better than his? Would you have to go over his 
head to higher authority? Any other alternatives? 

2 Suppose you were starting on a new job as office manager 
of a small plant On your very first day the manager says 

‘ I know it takes time to change a department, but I want 
you to do something right away about the people in your 
group They’ve been coming m at all hours of the morning 
The old office manager was very lax about it Do something 
about it fast, because its hurting morale m other depart- 
ments ” What would you do? Suppose the people you were 
dealing with were all old-timers and you were young and 
new 

3 Suppose you were a market-research man reporting to the 
president The sales manager thinks market research is non- 
sense, but to finance any studies you have to get sales de- 
partment funds How would you attack the problem? 

4 Suppose a friend asks you for advice on a personal problem 
You think you have just the right advice to offer Would you 
give it? Do you think it would be accepted? Why or why 
not? What is advice, anyway? 

5 A good department head under you comes to you very upset 
because he can’t get his people to accept a methods change, 
even though other departments are succeeding How would 
^u handle him? Would you try to make him feel better? 
Or worse? Would you offer to help him? Or encourage him 
to go on alone? 
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Chapter 13 

1 I once had a job in which the incentive rate was based on 
the productivity of a three man work group The foreman 
used to put one new or unskihed man with two experienced 
ones and then change (he group every few days, arguing that 
it kept the bonus down and motivated the two good men to 
tram the third What do you think of his arguments? 

2 Jf you got a big raise in pay, wouH you work harder? If you 
were promised a big bonus for completmg a particular as 
signment successfully, would you work harder at it? 

3 With taxes what they are, do you think the promise of a 
money bonus would “motivate” the president of your com- 
pany to work harder? 

4 In some multiple incentive pbns, employee committees have 
a nght to full information about sales planning and progress 
They also have a right to cnticize the sales department and 
to suggest changes If you were the sales manager, what 
would you think of such a policy? 

5 If you ran a candy store, how would you keep your stock 
boy from eating up your profits? What incentives could you 
set up for him? 

Chapter 14 

1 Does your boss (or do you) say that his “door is always 
open?” Is it? Would it be a good idea if it were? Should the 
president of a company with lea thousand employees try 
to make himself accessible to any one of them who wants to 
see hun? 

2 What IS the actual pattern of communication m your depart- 
ment? Does everyone communicate freely with everyone 
else? Would freer communication help? How would you 
go about encouraging it? 

3 Suppose you are the personnel manager of a small company 
The president says "Our communication is lousy around 
here People always claim they didn't get the word I don't 
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hear about problems till after someone has fouled them up 
You’re the personnel manager Do somethmg about it!” What 
would you do? 

4 How would you go about cutting down the disorderhness 
and wastefulness of a two-way, equahtanan commumcation 
net without destroying its advantages? 

5 If you look at your own department, is there only one net 
that works for all kinds of infoimation, or different ones for 
different information? Does gossip follow the formal net- 
work? Should it? 


Chapter 15 

1 Suppose you resolved to say exactly what you felt from this 
moment on Do you think you could actually do it, even if 
you wanted to? How do you think the people around you 
would react to it? Would you make friends or lose them? 

2 Have you ever felt one t^ng m a group meeting and said 

another? Why? Did this covenng up help the group solve 
Its problem? Would it have helped more or less if you had 
said what you felt? ' 

3 Do most people in a work group or a classroom make the 

about other members? Do they 
al think the way you do about the people who you think 
V ^^ch? How do you know whether your opmion is 
shared? If it is, what ought to happen? If it isn’t, how ought 
you to behave? * 

4 If you were chairman of a committee and thought people 

were covenng up their real feehngs and taking the safe 
yo^do' It? ^ ""hat would you do about it? How would 

Should the semor man on a committee serve as chairman? 
The junior man? Is semonty irrelevant? 

Chapter 16 

people are “bad” com- 
sav thafr Just what is a bad member? How does one 

say that a man has talked too much? Or not enough? Is it 
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*^ad for a committee that one of its members is erurnDv or 
oisagrceable? 

2. Suppose one member of jour committee insists on puttmg 
ms feet upon the table, or swearing, or doing something else 
others don t do. Should he be stopped? Why or why not? 

• Should a group chairman not express his own opmions for 
fear that group members will disagree with him? What if 
he has useful opinions? Does “permissiveness” exclude the 
leader? 

d. Suppose a supervisor operates bis department ‘‘democrati- 
cally,*’ At a meeting his people decide to do something he 
thmJes IS wrong. Should he shut up and go along? Should he 
veto? 

5 Suppose the supervisor agrees with his people but knows 
that his boss would disapprove Should he shut up? Should 
he say that he knows the people upstairs would disapprove'* 
Should he veto without explanation? 

Chapter!? 

1. Suppose you were given the carte blanche assignment de 
scribed at the start of this chapter What would you do 

2 Do you think it’s possible for a college to teach people to be 
managers? Or is "expenence” in non managerial ;obs neces 
sary? 

3 If you went back to school now, do you think you’d leam 
more than you did before? Do you think you’d get better 
grades? 

4 Does personal counseling have any proper place m manage- 
ment development? Or should a man’s personal life be his 
own busmess? Should we involve his wife? What is a man’s 
own business and not the company’s? Where should the hnes 
be drawn? 

5 Do you think a manager tramed m the airplane mdustiy 
could move to the ladies underwear mdustry and sfilJ be suc- 
cessful? Is “managership” distinct from any particular com- 
pany? 
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6 How about the transfer from managing a small company to 
managing a large one? Is that possible? Why or why not? 
How about the other way, from large industry to small? 


Chapter 18 

1 What are you trymg to teach your children about co-oper- 
ation and competition? Why? 

2 Is CO operation the same as **confonmty”? Can people be 
independent and individualistic and yet co-operative? Or 
does one negate the other? 

3 A friend of mine is an executive in a small plant owned by 
his family He says that everybody has to know everything, 
eve^body is the boss, everybody countermands everybody 
else s orders Though he admits they all say what they ihmk 
and the business is profitable, he wishes it were "better or- 
ganized so that each man would stay in his own area of re- 
sponsibihty Do you think ‘ belter orgamzation'* is called for? 
If so, what would it consist of? 

4 Do you think your speciBc job could be so defined that it 
woidd be reaUy independent of other jobs and a good or bad 

e would be entirely attributable to your own skill? 

What IS responsibihty" anyway? Can you define It? Do you 
think joint responsibihty” is realistic? 


Chapter 19 


wnte instructions for five thousand peo- 
mnn ^ them all face to face for two way com- 

munication How could you increase the probabihty that the 

ns motions would be communicated 

set manager authority to 

IS H “ * r decentrabzahon" or "delegahon”? v4at 

IS the difference, if any, between the two? 

municate lU company Suppose he wants to com- 
TlsTT ' 2:® lu^i ^mediate boss blocks 

iSiere “round his boss? K 

could be set up? * ' “ “r nsky? Are there other ways that 
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4. Suppose something begms to go wrong m a department, 
uppose, for jnstance, that one supervjsor begins to lose 
control over his people and has the beginning of a revolt 
on his hands. How does top management Jeam about it? 
Does it have any sensory nerves to pick up this sort of thing? 
Does the personnel manager pick up this sort of information? 

5 Does your president have an assistant? What is the assist- 
ant s job? Is his job as clear in your mmd as the sales man- 
ager s? Does he serve any special commiimcation purposes? 
Can he short circuit the formal organization? 

Chapter 20 

f Does your "responsibility" equal your "authonty' ? How do 
you measure responsibility and authonty to see whether they 
are equal or not? 

2 The "exception principle” says that information is only com 
municated to higher leveh about “exceptional' events 
Thereby top management keeps from being flooded with 
routine information Does this strike you as a good idea? 

3 What kind of people does your orgamzahon try to select? 
Does it emphasize loyalty and getting along with other 
people in the organization? Or does it emphasize independ- 
ence and imaguiabon? Or both? Are both possible? 

4 A lot of business schools these days are hinng longhaired 
professors of psychology, or anthropology, or mathematics 
Do you thmk it’s a good idea, or should they stick to more 
pracbcal faculties? 

5 If you could throw away your present organizabon chart 
and start all over from scratch, how would the new one be 
different? Why? 

6 Ten years from now, is the president of your company likely 
to be somebody who has worked his way up from the bot- 
tom? Why or why not? 
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S^e references that 1 hst are non-technical, some quite techmcal 
ave starred [*] the ones that should require no special back- 
groun for mdustnal people, though they are not necessarily a 
lazy mans readings Although some of the others are difficult, I 
ave me uded them for readers interested enough m a special prob- 

lem to want to track It down 


PABT I- PEOPLE ONE AT A TIME 

^ chapters 1 through 5 is based on many sources 
n™ M examples came primanly from 

th„ “'1 Irvmg Kmckerbocker They had Imd out 

fnr #.Ti ^ niatend for an mtroductory course m psychology 
Massaehietts InsUtute of Tech- 
no ogy, and I taught it there for a couple of years 

psychologists are perfectly 
cencepuon of moUvStion For a good^general 

eriUque and some alternatives see 

&^aS54 ^ ^^‘’*‘™‘‘°’'ondPersonaUty New York Harper 


ahfytre that cover individual person- 

GrawHiUBTOhCo,lK^8°^® York Mc- 
York 

York JohnWiley&s™!ln1'^S*^°^^"'^'^"“^^°"^'‘^ 
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CHAPTER 2 

I menhoa some findmgs about the personahties 
grounds of execubves Here are some references 

• Dotv. R a , and R “Tha Top 

Hand ProEle." Hanard Business Review, Vol XXXI U y 

August, 1954) Psvchodynamics 

Henry. W E ■ The Business Execubve The P y /Ta„u 

of a Social Role.” Amencan Journal of Sociology, 

aiy. 1949) T C Sw Business Leaders m 

Warner, W , and Abbecclen, J C g 
Amenca New York Harper & Bros , 195 

The reader may be mteresled in 
ambigiuUes Any mboductory °^_.y_voloBy laboratory 

half a dozen Figure 2 is from a Germa II ^ percep 

.'r. s- - 

“irrr'w „ 

Pnncelon, N J Princeton 

For more about percepwal ^ ^ p Defense. Psycho 

EaraSEN, C W The Case f« 
logical Review, Vol LXI devices m marketing see 

For material on the use o P ^ ^ Advertising and Mar 

• Smith, G H Motwafton g34 

keting New York McGraw HiB Book Co . 


m 


New 


CHAPTERS , T adell Fineer. Miller, and Lewm u 

H.^°T‘*Morp/- nod 

York Ronald Press Co. 1844 

® II vet a good picture of current learmng theory 

The reader will ger ' 6 
from 
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Hilgard, E R Theories of Learning New York Appleton- 
Century, 1956 

Two other important books on thinking and problem solving 
are these 

Bruner, J S , Goodnow, J J , and Austin, G A A Study of 
Thinking New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc , 1956 

WERTHEixfEB, Max Productwe Thinking New York Harper 
& Bros , 1945 

For the source of the ideas about higher order problem solvmg 
machines by men whose work is of really major significance see 

Newall, Allen, and Simon, Herbert A “The Logic Theory 
Machine, Transactions onlnformationTheory (Insbtute of Radio 
Engmeers,Vol II [September, 1958]) 

For more general material on computers as problem solving 
devices see 

" Berkeley, E C Giant Brains New York John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc , 1949 ^ ^ 

"Bowden, B U Faster Than Thought New York Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1953 


CHAPTEH 7 

The section on mforaial assessment comes out of an effort made 
by the author together with Paul Albrecht and David A Rodgers 
to train a group of execuUves lu this area I have purposely avoided 

citmg the source of the excerpt from a test report 

^ good consideration of the method of pencil and paper 


Thoi^ike R L Personnel Selection New York John Wiley 
« Sons, Inc , 1949 ^ 

For some ideas about the use of clmioal methods see 

Projective Methods m Industry,” Journal oj 

BM.ness,Vol XXVIII (January 1955) 

odsTn^' Monnis, and Bloom, Benjamin Meth- 

ods in Persomi iityrtssessmen, Glencoe, lU Fme Press, 1956 
tod for a cntique of personnel testmg see 

Fortunr(’Spta“r,\’'95^® Twronaht/ Testmg,” 
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Wy « UiRtasy 
dustnal Implications,” Journal of Applied Fsyc gy, 

{August, 1954). , 

For ”non-directive”mterviewing methods see 

KOCEBS.CARI, CounselhngandPsychotherapy Boston Ho g 

ton Mifflm Co , 1942 

PART 11 . PEOPLE 'nvO AT A TIME 
“ood background -tena. 

part may be found mcommentanes New Haven Yale 

• Riesman, Davu, e( d The Lonely Crowd New H 
University Press, 1950 York Simon 

•WHiE.W H JB TheOTgamzaUonUan in 

and Schuster, Inc , 1956 

For current research on influent s communicatton and 

HovEANn, C I , Press, 1953 

Persuasion New Haven Yale University 


feedback experiments desenbed can be 

undm . R A H ‘Some Effects of Feed 

LEAvirr, H Jj Hefel.c^^Vd IV (19S - 

y„* AlfrU A Knopf, 


CHAPTEn 9 

More details on the 
found m 


back on °p;„""^ncA™, A K^ 

printed in Habe a y„rk A 

Robert F (eds ) 

1955 

CHAPTER 11 ts more psychological than manv 
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1946] ) call it "the power to make and issue executive deasionj 
Alvin Brown {OTgamzatlon of Industry [New York Prenbce 
Hall, Inc , 1947] ) calls it "the aspect of responsibihty which rep- 
resents its power of performance 7 For a more reahstic definition 
and analysis see 

* Simon, Herbert A Administrative Behavior New York 
Macmillan Co , 1957, espeaally chapter 7 

CHAPTER 12 

Material on AA is available from many sources One is 

* Alcoholics Anonymous New York Works Fublishmg Co , 
1939 


CHAPTER 13 

Surveys of what employees want are reviewed m 

• Liotahl. L G ‘ What Makes a Good Job?" Personnel, XXV 
(January, 1949), 263-66 

^ psychology and sociology of incentives see 

Whyte, W F Money and Motivation New York Harper & 
Bros , 1955 

For reviews of the Scanlon plan see 
Davenport, Russee Enterprise for Everyman," Fortune 
(January, 1950) ^ 

Krulee, G K The Scanlon Plan Cooperation through Par 
ticipation loumal of Business, Vol XXVIII (Apnl, 1955) 


part in people IN THREES TO TWENTIES 

For general background on group behavior in popniar form se 
Bros*^ wS Agreement New York Harper 

dnp°pr*bW ™ 

turns. n Industry Homewood. lU Hichard D Irwm Inc, 195 
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Homans, G. C. The Human Group. New York Harcourt, B 

& Co , 1950. , , j ntTipr small Kroup 

For research on the dynamics o£ groups a 

problems, two good books are.* / \ rimuo Dunamtcs 

CAnTsvruCH?. D. and Zandeb, A. (eds ). Group 

Evanston.IU..Row.Peterson&Co,195A ^ p , 

Hare, A. Paul, Bales, R. F, 

SmaUCranps. New York. Alfred A Knopf. 1955 

CHAPTER 14 sumulated 

The research on “““'““f “was^chusetts Insblute of Tech- 
pnmanly hy Alex Bavelas at the Massacn 

nology) can he found m p„„.nis m Task Oriented 

Baveias, Alex p The Fohey Seienees 

Groups,” in Lasswll, ^ Press, 1951 

Stanford, Calif . Stanford Umversi^ 

For a more technical recent for the Study of 

Glanzeb, M . and G“S^’JL H piburgh, Penn Amen- 

Teom Structure end Behaoio- Part II r 

can Inshtute for Research. "‘“"t po". 

For a recent se«ew of a necessarily p 

productivity, one that q , 

trverelauonship.see ^ CaocxETr, 't'^'^ohologtcal 

Bhayfield, Abthub j p Performance, y 

ployee Attitudes and E P Y 

BulUn.Lll (September, 1955), 

CK,^TEBslSANnl6 ipteract lO Conferences.” Scicnt./lc 
A— Volc|u(M^^Joo,iTS.n^ 

It phases of m ^jeUenal Washington 0, D C 

‘“““TNat.o^ Educauon AssociaUon, 
opment, Man 
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CHAPTER 17 

* American Management Association Handbook of Execu- 
tive Development New York Amencan Management Assoc , Inc 
1952 

PART IV . PEOPLE IN HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS 
Besides some books we have already mentioned, like The Lonely 
Crowd, The Organization Alan, Human Factors tn Management, 
and Administrative Behavior, some issues raised in these chapters 
are dealt with m 

Drucker, Peter The Practice of Management New York 
Harper & Bros , 1954 


chapters 18 AND 19 

On size and for the analogy to Jack and the giant see 
Haire, Mason Size, Shape and Function m Industrial Or- 
Organization, Vol XIV (Spnng, 1955) 


McCmooK, Douglas ‘ The Conditions of Effective Leader- 
slup in Industrial Organizations, in Hoslett, S D (ed ) Human 
raaarsm Management New York Harper (k Bros , 1951 
Problems of union leadership are descnbed m 
Golden, C S , and RurrENBEHG, H I The Dynamics of In 
dnstnal Democracy New York Harper & Bros .1942 


CHAPTER 20 

Among the books on traditional organization theory are 

dcjHXrnetmY industry New York Pren 

tnm N°ew'?^;k^ Ha’r^er Organize 

(ion and Fi-owman, E G Business Organize 

tion and Management Homewood.il] Richard D Irwif.Inc. 
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For points of view more like the one in this , Cam- 

• BA^Ann, OiESTEB The Functions of the Esecutioe C 

bridge, Mass Harvard University Press, ^ yoiV 

‘ sLou, HEiiDEnT A Adnunlstratioe Behavior New 

Maemillan Co , 1957 

See also the forthcoming A Orgnniaiiioiis New 

Mahcii, James, and Simon, He 

York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1958 

For commumcation theory ° New York John 

Chehhy, Coein On Human Communication 

"'w^n^Etwo^Enfcyh-^- Cambridge, Mass Teebno. 

ogy P^, usings Garden City, N J 

Doubleday & Co, Inc, 1954 organizational problems 

For mathematics applicable to many 8 
see , ■ „„a Thompson, Gebaep L 

Kemenv, John G , Snell J^-E",o„ood Cliffs NJ Pre" 
Introduation to Finite Mathematics Engle 
tice Hall, Inc , 1957 
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Ability to judge people, 97 
Accuracy in conunumcation, 123 
Achievement need, 5 
Action and feelings, 20 
Advertising, 268 
Aggression, 39-40 
Albrecht, Paul, 322 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 156 S, 
185, 220, appLcability of meth- 
ods of, to management, 160il, 
and management development. 

Ambivalence, 20, 112 
Anonymity, 279-71 
Apprenticeship, 246-47 
Aspiration, level of, 45, 77, 163- 
64 

Assessment of personality, 81 if, 
and atmosphere of an organiza- 
tion, 104, day-to-day, 96 ff, 
forma] methods of, 83 ff , inter- 
viewing for, 99-102, scope of, 
Sl-83 

Atmosphere of an organization, 
284-89, and assessment, 194 
Authonty, 237, and dependency 
m organizations, 263-66, for- 
mal aspects of, 143-44, and re- 
sponsibihty of staff and line, 
279-80, as tool for changing 
behavior, 141 ff , and two-way 
communicahon, 237 
Autonomy, 58, 98 


Barriers to commumcation, 213 
Basic needs, 15 
Bavelas, AJex, 325 
Behavior, basic assumptions, 7 
Behavior change changes 's pow- 
er in, 132, and disco^ort, 133, 
167, model of, 167-69, mobva* 
Uon and, 129-32, responsibility 
for, 138-39 
Behaviorism, 83 

Body, the, and personality devel- 
opment, 16 
Buddy rabngs, 94 
Business leaders, charactenstics 
of, 234-35 
Business schools, 77 
Business Week, 131 
Businessmen decisions of, 5, ex- 
plosive, 42 

Camegie, Dale, 101 
Categories of personality charac- 
tenshcs, 98-99, of relabonships, 
116-17, in thinking, 73 
Causality, 8 ff 
Child reanng, 23-24, 159 
Choice situations, 49 ff. 

Classroom training, 76, 245 
Codmg of lalormation, 127 
Committees attitudes to\^ard, 
199-91, emergence of, in or- 

f anizatioDS, 280, noise and re- 
undancy m, 207-9, operating 
problems of, 216 ff. 
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Commuiucation and authonty> 
151-52, bamers to, 212-14, 
content m groups, 208 ff , di- 
mensions of, 119-21, honzon- 
281, and influence, 128, 
novelty m, 126-27, one-way 
and two-way, 121-20, and or- 
gamzational size, 269-72 
CommimicaUon networks, 192 ff. 
Coi^ebtion and aspirabon, 46, 
effects of organizabons on, 257- 
62, interpersonal and mteror- 

gamzabonal, 258-59 
Computers and learmng, 68, 70 
Conoibomng, 156 
Confidence m superiors, 286 
Conflict, psychological, 49 ff , 
handlmg or, 01-03, and mcen- 
bves, 178-79, in mdustry, 55- 
57, as means of control, 55-56, 
m the military, 61, and replace- 
ment of personnel, 283, m 
salesmen, 57 
Conformity, 49, 115 
Conscience, 55, 5^60, in sales- 
men, 116 

Consaous learning, 60 ff 
Consensus m groups, 228 
Consumer decisions, 58 
Content of commumcabon, 119, 
128, 200 ff 

Conbol and authority, 148-45, 
and behavior change, 133, 165- 
66, through conflict, 55-^, m 
orgamzabons, 266-69, of par- 
ents over children, 23 
Co operabon and compebbon in 
orgamzabons, 129 ff , 257-62 
Co-ordinabon, 143, 145 
Counseling, 137, 159 
Cybemebcs, 299 

Decentralizabon, 254, 277-78 
Decision making, 49, 299-301, 
busmessmen*s rules for, 4, 67 
changmg, 166, m groups, 22^ 


Delegahon, 141 £f. 

Democracy m industry, 126 
Dependency, 16 ff » 50, and au- 
tnonty m orgamzabons, 26!^ 
65, in mdustry, 24, 25 
Depnvation, 42 
Diagnosis, 135, 164-65 
Directedness of behavior, 8-9 
Direcbon in commumcabon, 120 
Discipbne with children, 25 
Discontent and leammg, 78 
Dreams, 61 

Efficiency m commumcabon net- 
works, 197 

Equilibrium, 10, and conflict, 64 
Escape from conflict, 54 
Ethics of influence, 112, 113, of 
tesbng and selection, 87 
Evaluabon, 81 ff , 100, of job be- 
havior, 287-88 
Excepbon principle, 292 
Execubves backgrounds of, 25- 
26, versus managers, 236^7 

Facts and percepbons, 29 
False posibves, 86 
Fear of promobon, 57 
Feedbaclc, 125, 167, 202, and au- 
thonty, 151 

Feelings and behavior change, 
136, expression of, 208 ff 
Forecasting behavior, 82 
Free will, 11 
Freud, 66 

Frustrabon, 37 ff , 134, and ag- 
gression, 39-40, and authonty, 
150-51, and depnvabon, 42, 
m infancy, 23, 24 
Funcbonal subdivision, 268 

Came theory, 300 
Givens of personality, 98 
Goals of behavior changers, 131, 
of a personality, 98 
Groups bamers to commumca- 
bon m, 212-13, commumcabon 
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m, 192 S, 203 £E, oMratme 
problems of, 210 2, place of, 
m mdusliy, 190-91, and tiain- 
mg for management, 242 
Gmlt (m salesmen), 116 

Habit, 11, 99 

Heredity and environment, 16,^ 
Hostibty m infancy, M, ^d re- 
stnctivo authority, ITO^l 
Human relahons, 29, 152, 159 
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173-80, and influen<^. 10 ^ 
85, and motavaboa, 172, mul- 
tiple, 180-84 

Independence, 23, . .j 

Individual behavior e2Mts ^ 
organizations on, ^ 
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m organizations, 274 £r , 
stnchln of. in organizations, 

277 

Individual differences, 13 ff 
Individual incentives, 

Individual psychology and organ- 
ization theory, 246 

Individual responsibibty, concept 
of, 257, 260 2 
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and middle loauagers. 302 
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Interdependency, 
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Interviewing for assessment, . 
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]ob rotabon, 78 
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gaiuzabons, 257 £F , and learn- 
ing, 77-79, money mcenbves 
and, 172-75, niles of. 68 
Mobvabonal research, 137 

Nabonal Training Laboratory, 

325 

Navigabon by committees, 225- 
23 

Needs, 8 £F , classes of, 15, ego- 
isbc, 21, 22, influence of, on 
percepbons, 29-31, nature of, 
29, pnysical, IS, psychological, 
15, social, 21, 22 
Networks, commumcabon, 192 ff 
, Noise m commumcabon, 119- 
20, in group commumcabon, 
207-9 

Non direcbve methods, 103, 159 

Ob]ecb\es, in committees, 217 ff , 
clonficabon of, 219 
Officer candidates, 94 
Orderliness, 98, 149 
Organizabon theory, 291 ff , re- 
cent ideas of, 295-300, tradl- 
bonol, 292 

Orgamzabons adaptabons of, to 
people, 274 ff , changing at- 
mosphere of, 284-89, ^cen- 
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ments of, 281-82, effects of, on 
indi«duals, 255, informal, 297, 
pyramidal shape of, 257-62, 
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Ownenhip albtude, 182 

Parent child relabonship, 23, 24 
Parliamentary procedure, 210, 

l*'i^^patlon in decision making, 

Parbapabvo management, 90 
Passive learning, 76 


Percepbon, 27 ff , of authority, 
145-47, selecbve, 31 
Perceptual defense, 31-32 
Perceptual world, Ae, 27, and the 
"real * world, 28 
Personahty assessment, 81 ff 
Personahty categones, 98-99 
Personality development, 16 ff 
Personality tests, 88 ff 
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bon of, 81 ff , replacement of, 
282, saenbfic research, 283 
Personnel departments, roles of, 
163, 282 

Personnel problems m groups, 221 
Physical needs, 15 
Physical sciences, 110 
Power, 113, 124, 151, 237, and 
authonty, 142, in behavior 
change, 133, m commumcabon 
nets, 202 

Pracbcality and theory, 6 
Preparabon for meebngs, 223-24 
Pressure, psychological, 37 ff 
Problem solving, 65 ff , by groups, 
216 ff, and management train- 
ing, 241 ff 

Problem solvmg groups in man- 
agement, 190 
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Programmg of computers, 73, of 
middle managers, 289, 301 
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Projeebve methods in assess- 
ment, 88-93, costs of, 90, ex- 
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Pyramidal organizabons, 141, 257 

Rank and authonty, 142 
Rationality, 227, 301 
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